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INTRODUCTION 


John Bartram was one the nine original members 
the American Philosophical Society, formed 1743. 
the earliest notable figure long succession 
distinguished Philadelphia naturalists, the founder 
the first real botanical garden cor- 
respondent Linnacus, Gronovius, Dillenius, Catesby, 
Collinson, Fothergill, and other savants abroad, and 
enduring place the annals American science. 

full and adequate biography John Bartram has 
long been desideratum. 1804 his famous son 
William published short but valuable account the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal. This 
have furnished partial basis for the article 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia (first Am. ed., vol. 
1824). Various other sketches (all more less brief 
incomplete) have appeared from time time, and 
most them are listed Barnhart’s bibliography 
(1932, pp. the more significant ones 
are those Darlington (1849, pp. 37-57), Simpson 
(1859, pp. 31-36), Youmans (1896, pp. Harsh- 
berger (1899, pp. 46-76), Kelly (1914, pp. 49-59), 
Fox (1915; 1919), Kelly and Burrage (1920, pp. 
Brett-James (1925, pp. 119-169), Middleton (1925), 
Peattie (1929; 1936, pp. 189-200), Tracy (1930, pp. 
29-35), True (1932), Serrill (1932), and Mrs. Cheston 
(1938). Finally, much fuller biography than any 
these has been provided (1940). 


JOURNEY 


While the present not the place for any general 
résumé John Bartram’s life and works, certain cir- 
cumstances concerning his southern trip 
(Maps and and the diary that trip may 
related. 

Bartram had been correspondence since about 
1730 with Peter Collinson, fellow-Quaker and 
prominent cloth-merchant and botanist London. 
through Collinson’s representations the 
Duke Northumberland, Bartram’s scientific labors 
received recognition and encouragement the form 
with annual stipend fifty 
1925, pp. 121, 135-136.) 

This fortunate event took place the early part 
1765. enabled Bartram, while fulfilling the some- 
what indefinite unexacting duties his new office, 
indulge his taste for travel and botanical explora- 
tion. The very first tangible result seems have been 
long-hoped-for journey Florida, which had come 
under British dominion find John 
writing June 1765 (in Darlington, 1849, pp. 424 
425), his son William, offering him opportunity 
share the journey. William was then engaged 


trading venture the Cape Fear River, C., 
proximity his uncle, Colonel William Bartram. 

The actual journey commenced July 
happily detailed diary accounts for the activities 
each day thereafter until April 10, 1766, the com- 
mencement the return journey water from 
Charleston. Since John Bartram was primarily 
botanist, his diary deals largely—but means 
solely—with the plant life the South. discusses 
soils and fossil shells well rice and indigo planta- 
tions; furnishes record hurricanes Charleston 
during the previous hundred years; tells hob- 
nobbing with colonial governors and plantation own- 
ers, and lodging under pines and palms the wilder- 
ness; mentions single line the discovery 
Franklinia and Pinckneya the Altamaha; de- 
scribes the towns Charleston, Savannah, and St. 
gives account the calumet cere- 
mony the part the Indian chiefs the Treaty 
Picolata the St. John’s River—the only description 
this ceremony from point far east, Dr. John 
Swanton, the Bureau American Ethnology, 
informs me. 

Such journey was small undertaking that 
period, especially for man John Bartram’s ad- 
vanced years (he was then was take him 
not merely the thinly settled parts the Carolinas 
and the frontiers settlement Georgia and 
but well beyond those frontiers the upper 
St. John’s, with always chance encountering ir- 
responsible unruly Indians. conveniences 
travel were unknown. the wilderness, where 
there was settler’s cabin furnish hospitality, 
John and William Bartram more than one occasion 
simply “lodged under With but one horse 
apiece, the amount equipment each could carry, 
addition indispensable papers containers for plant 
specimens, .must have been severely limited. 
tion for themselves from rain, long before the invention 
waterproof garments, must have been negligible. 
They evidently had tent except during the boat 
journey the St. John’s, when one was furnished 
them, very likely Governor Grant. Perhaps sad- 
dlebags provided certain amount protection for the 
precious specimens. Mosquito bars were quite lack- 
ing, and our travelers not only suffered the tormenting 
stings these pests, but John Bartram contracted 
malaria therefrom. 

His chest was shipped from seaport seaport, but 


course could not taken Jong overland trips 


his kettle and frying-pan must 
have comprised the minimum equipment the way 
cooking utensils. fork, watch, and horse-bell 
that served him his travels are still preserved and 
are included the exhibit Bartramiana the 
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Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia. 
carried great-coat and least one blanket. 

How much food the Bartrams may have taken from 
the settlements into the wilderness problematical. 
They might easily have carried rice compact, non- 
perishable food. Near the Altamaha they lunched 
upon pomegranate and some bread. Here and there 
along the St. John’s one the other their hunter 
companions would provide the party with fresh meat 
the shape Deer, Bear, Wild But 
their supply salt did not suffice for curing the meat 
rivers and lakes afforded unlimited 
supply fish that was doubt frequently drawn 
upon. The heads cabbage palmettos, served with 
Bear’s oil, made welcome addition their fare. 
But wilderness game, under the best circumstances, 
somewhat irregular uncertain source supply, 
and would not surprising our travelers now and 
then felt the pinch hunger, and still more frequently 
had put with vitamin-deficient dict. 

After John Bartram’s return home Pennsylvania, 
wrote June, 1766, Peter Collinson 


The collecting which [the specimens sent hath 
cost thy friend many score pounds, pains, 
which held constantly near quite two months; 
Florida, the fever and jaundice; and looseness through 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia; yet, some how 
other, lost not time travelling through those 
provinces; and when Augustine, with the fever and 
jaundice, travelled both water and land all round the 
town for many miles, and Picolata, the Congress, 
although weak hard set get bed; and during 
the meeting the Governor and Indians, the Pavilion, 
was forced sit lie upon the ground, close its side, 
that might observe what passed. (Darlington, 1849, 
281.) 


The journey was the longest, and appa- 
rently the last, John Bartram’s extensive explora- 
tions various parts the country. The available 
records most these journeys are quite frag- 
mentary. meager amount information concern- 
ing them may pieced together, however, chiefly out 
Darlington’s work The following list 
these journeys accompanied page references 
Darlington, and several cases supplementary 
references: 


1736. Sources Schuylkill River and Blue Moun- 
tains, Pennsylvania 

County, Pennsylvania (103). 

1738. Virginia, Maryland, and central Pennsylvania 
(88-113, 254, 363, 364). 

1736; 1737; 1738; 1744; 1760; 1763. 
105, 255, 364). 

Between 1738 and 1744. 
(364). 

Catskill Mountains, New York (40, 
194, 195, 311, 364; also Bartram, 1791, 270). 


New Jersey (87, 


Mohawk River, New York 


1743. Lakes Onondaga and Ontario, New York (328, 
364, 429, 433; also Bartram, 1751, 1895, 1936). 

1760. Charleston, South Carolina; Cape Fear River, 
North Carolina; and apparently southeastern 
Virginia (41, 223, 224, 226, 230, 234, 394, 395, 
407, 409, 430). 

1761. Western Pennsylvania, 
northeastern West Virginia, and Shenandoah 
Valley, Virginia (227, 229, 232, 234, 237, 238, 240, 
241, 245, 246, 418, 428, 429; also letter written 
the fall 1761 John Bartram William 
Bartram, Bartram papers, vol. 51, Hist. 
Soc. Pennsylvania). 

Prior 1762. New England (429, 433). 

1762. South Carolina (Congaree and Riv- 
ers); North Carolina (Moravian settlements and 
Yadkin River); and southwestern Virginia (New 
River, etc.) (244, 245, 251, 255, 265, 420, 422, 423, 
428, 430, 431). 

1765-66. North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida (268, 285, 296, 300, 399, 400, 424, 425, 
426, 437, 438; also Bartram, 1767a, 
1769, and the present publication). 


The journals most these travels were evidently 
sent Collinson London, but only few them 
are known extant. The journal the 1743 trip 
has been published full, and that the 1765-66 
trip part. 

the subject John Bartram’s travels general, 
and the Florida trip particular, his son William 
writes (1804, pp. 120-121): 


employed much his time travelling through the 
different provinces North-America, that time subject 
England. Neither dangers nor difficulties impeded 
confined his researches after objects natural history. 
The summits our highest mountains were ascended and 
explored him. The lakes Ontario, Iriquois, and George; 
the shores and sources the rivers Hudson, Delaware, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Allegeny, and St. Juan were vis- 
ited him, early period, when was truly perilous 
undertaking travel the territories, even the 
frontiers, the aborigines. 

travelled several thousand miles Carolina and 
Florida. the advanced age near seventy years, em- 
barking board vessel Philadelphia, sat sail for 
Charleston, South-Carolina. From thence 
ceeded, land, through part Carolina and Georgia, 
St. Augustine, East Florida. When arrived the last- 
mentioned place, being then appointed botanist and 
naturalist for the King England, for exploring the 
provinces, received his orders search for the sources 
the great River St. Juan. 

Leaving St. Augustine, travelled, land, the 
banks the river, and, embarking boat Picolata, 
ascended that great and beautiful river (near 400 miles), 
its sources, attending carefully its various branches, 
and the lakes connected with it. ascended one 
side the river, descended the other side, until the 
confluence the Picolata [St. John’s] with the sea. 

the course this voyage journey, made ac- 
curate draught and survey the various widths, depths, 
courses, and distances, both the main stream, and the 
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lakes and branches. also noted the situation and 
quality the soil, the vegetable and animal productions, 
together with other interesting observations, all which 
were highly approved the Governor, and sent the 
Board Trade and Plantations, England, whose 
direction they were ordered published, for the benefit 
the new colony. 


Toward the middle the past century the letters 
and journals John Bartram had been made available 
for the studies Dr. William Darlington Colonel 
Robert Carr, the then proprietor the Bartram Gar- 
den, and his wife, who was granddaughter the dis- 
tinguished botanist. These studies bore splendid fruit 
the shape Darlington’s Memorials Bartram and 
Marshall (1849). 1850, Colonel Carr 
presented the diary Darlington, and the 
latter, turn, presented the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania 1855, shown note the inside 
the front cover. 

the same time Darlington presented copy the 
diary, laboriously transcribed himself, with the ad- 
dition various annotations and introduction 
several pages—all written ink. This copy the 
diary bears the following title: Bartram’s Diary: 
Kept during his Excursion the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida, from July 1765, April 10. 1766. 
With some illustrative Notes derived from his Cor- 
respondence. Transcribed and compiled William 
Darlington, M.D., LL.D. 

All Bartram students are immensely indebted 
Darlington for his pioneer labors compiling and 
preserving great mass Bartram material. (For 
biographical sketches Darlington, see Harshberger, 
1899, pp. 134-143; Kelly, 1914, pp. 113-117; Kelly 
and Burrage, 1920, pp. and Sharpless, 1932.) 
His copy the present diary especially useful 
that much more legible than the original, and also 
that preserves certain words phrases that seem 
have been worn cut away the margins 
few pages. making the copy, however, took 
various liberties matters punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and spelling, omitting few marginal notes, 
and even changing the sequence few passages. 

The annotations ink Darlington’s copy the 
diary are his script, and some them are signed 
with his initials. Besides these, there are numerous 
penciled annotations, another script and unsigned. 
began suspect that the latter might have been 
made Major John Eatton Conte (1784-1860), 
because the special knowledge of, and interest in, 
southern natural history that they 
Conte followed John Bartram’s footsteps very closely 
survey the St. John’s River that made for 
the Army 1822; had personal acquaintance 
with William Bartram; and referred the latter’s 
work more than once papers. Moreover, 
lived Philadelphia for five years after Darlington 


turned over the Bartram material the Historical 
Society Pennsylvania 1855. 

The penciled script has antiquated appearance, 
and the and botanical nomenclature em- 
ployed that current about the middle the past 
century. These annotations reveal intimate 
edge southern botany, herpetology, mammalogy, 
geography, and social conditions—such probably 
other Philadelphian possessed Conte’s time. 
One them refers species Pancratium (spider 
lilies), genus which Conte himself had mono- 
graphed. 

have compared the script these annotations with 
specimens Major Conte’s handwriting preserved 
the Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 
least part them dating back the 1820’s. 
are certain striking resemblances between the two 
scripts, and the same time distinct differences, but 
perhaps more than would natural view the 
different periods time represented. 

The probability these annotations being Major 
Conte’s appears strong that have decided 
credit them him whenever quoting them. 

Like William Bartram’s Travels (1791), though 
lesser extent, John Bartram’s diary gives picture 
certain parts the American wilderness period 
when was still largely primeval and unspoiled, and 
particularly treasured that account. The 
pioneer nature and the importance this work may 
gathered from Darby’s remark (1821, 16): 
first satisfactory account this river [the St. 
given the world, comprised John Bartram’s 
Journal.” 

the other hand, how much fuller account, 
compelling interest and unique value, might Bartram 
have written concerning his travels and observations, 
only had realized what unequaled opportunities lay 
before man his talents, and how future generations 
would treasure his words! But was with nearly 
all the early American naturalists. They lacked 
adequate training their own profession; they had 
comparatively small audience; and the general appre- 
where the naturalists themselves had sufficient confi- 
dence the value their own work. There was, 
however, least one friend who definitely sensed 
Bartram’s failure adequately express 
his fund knowledge. That friend was the capable 
Swedish naturalist Peter and his 
did not refrain from deploring the situation. 


has acquired great knowledge natural philosophy 
and history, and seems born with peculiar genius 
for these sciences. owe him the knowledge 
many rare plants which first found and which were never 
known before. has shown great judgment and at- 
tention which lets nothing escape unnoticed. Yet with all 
these qualities blamed for his negligence, for 
did not care write down his numerous and useful obser- 
vations. His friends London once induced him send 
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them short account one his travels, and they were 
ready, with good intention though not with sufficient 
judgment, this account printed. But the book 
the one the journey Lake Ontario, pub- 
lished did Mr. Bartram more harm than good, for, 
rather backward writing down what knows, 
this publication was found contain but few new observa- 
tions. would not however doing justice Mr. 
has not filled with thousandth part the great 
knowledge which has acquired natural philosophy and 
history, especially regard North America. (Kalm, 
1937, 61.) 


have extracted from John Bartram 
more notes than the latter ever set down 
with his own the present journal 
characterized disappointing paucity informa- 
tion animal life. 

Peter Collinson (in Darlington, 1849, pp. 
also chided Bartram for ineffectual expression ar- 
rangement his journal. much later date Seton 
has written (1920, 67), vein similar Kalm’s, 
concerning Dr. John Bachman’s incomplete recording 
his knowledge American mammals. 

The St. John’s journal (as published 1769) 
merely the daily jottings traveller and could never 
have been revised; but the matter valuable both 
the naturalist and (Brinton, 1859, pp. 
55-56). 

The present plain, unvarnished narrative John 
Bartram seems contain single literary 
flourish, such would have been natural his more 
talented son. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED PORTIONS THE 
DIARY 


There complete hiatus Bartram’s manuscript 
account for the hiatus itself than for the manner 
which occurs. The entry for February follows 
immediately after that for December 18, the same 
page, with gap. 

the conclusion his St. John’s voyage (which 
occupied the period between the dates above men- 
tioned), Bartram sent some part his journal his 
London friend Peter Collinson. addition, evi- 
dently supplied report and map the river 
Governor Grant St. Augustine. subsequent por- 
tions the diary, the latter part February, the 
following statements would seem refer the prepa- 
river for him. Began draw river 
21. Continued riteng. 22. Continued 
Journal 

the beginning the St. John’s voyage, Bartram 
may have left the prior portion the diary safe 
keeping St. Augustine, and may have started use 


another (or loose sheets) for the river 
all trace his original notes for the period 
from December February has been 
his return from the river St. Augustine the latter 
date, evidently resumed the diary the same page 
where had left off December 18, with ex- 
planation the hiatus. Except for over- 
looked bit evidence, one might seem justified 
suspecting that the diary the possession the 
Historical Society Pennsylvania not the original, 
but copy thereof made However, the 
entries for November and December are obviously 
the handwriting William Bartram, who was 
substituting for his father some the latter’s 
“off days” during his bout with This 
evidence clearly stamps the diary the Historical 
Society Pennsylvania the original one. 

Subsequently John Bartram sent additional portions 
his journal Collinson. The various sendings are 
referred the following correspondence (Darling- 
ton, 1849, pp. 278, 279, 283, 285, 291, 292, 293): 


was very lucky got the box from thy 
father’s Journal, which value more than all the rest 
(Collinson John Bartram, Jr., May 1766). 

have read thy Journal over and over, with much 

Thy short account St. Augustine was very acceptable, 
see the buildings the Spaniards, and other their 
contrivances. (Collinson John Bartram, May 28, 
1766.) 

have forgot what part journal sent thee from 
Augustine, except the Thermometrical observations. 

The more particular description them [four churches 
near St. Augustine], Journal. (John Bartram 
Collinson, August 26, 1766.) 

[Captain Falconer| told intended sail for 
London early next spring. This, hope, will fine 
opportunity sending thee true and general Journal. 
(John Bartram Collinson, December 10, 1766.) 

dear John hath last gratified longing wishes 
with the sight and perusal his laborious, entertaining 
Journal, full fine discoveries, useful reflections, and 
pertinent observations. 

have read thy Journal once over, and 
again, make remarks along, and shall com- 
municate opportunity offers. John Bar- 
tram, July 31, 1767.) 

After perusing thy entertaining Journal, two three 
times, found many curious articles blended together, 
the length seventy-nine pages, that was impossible 
find them out, after tedious search. there had been 
large margin left the sheets, then note the principal 
matters would have led the principal subjects that 
page. was room left for this, then deter- 
mined compose three indexes. 

Now, any curious friend can entertained, that hath 
not leisure peruse sev enty-nine pages; yet, what have 
done can only serve for private amusement. too 
short abstract for publication; and the original wants 
more pains and leisure than master of, dress fit 


appears from the correspondence that Bartram was the 
habit writing his journals, the case all his longer trips, 
and sending them England, his friend Collinson, not always, 
ever, keeping copy for himself” (Barnhart, 1932, 33). 
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for the public, which gives little concern, that 
many useful discoveries should lie concealed. (Collinson 
John Bartram, September 19, 1767.) 


There appears very meager record the cir- 
cumstances under which the St. John’s portion 
Bartram’s journal came published London 
the second, third, and fourth editions William 
Stork’s work East Florida (1767, 1769, and 1774). 
have the word William Bartram (1804, 121) 
that was ordered published direction the 
Board Trade and Plantations, although the publica- 
tion itself (1767 and 1769 editions) contains such 
statement. the other hand, Schoepf remarks 
(1911, vol. 91): his own purpose his 
journal was published, but Bartram should 
judged that dry 

The name Jefferies (or Jefferys) appears the 
title-page the 1769 and 1774 editions one the 
publishers booksellers. Brinton (1859, 88) cred- 
its Jefferys also with the editing: the writers 
the last century who did good service American 
Majesty, deserves honorable mention. 
more general labors, edited the Journal the 
elder and general map the region 
under This map represents the upper 
St. John’s inadequately that could scarcely have 
been based upon Bartram’s survey. 

truly astounding that such leading Bar- 
tramian authority Dr. Darlington was seemingly 
unaware these publications. his own longhand 
copy diary, inserts the following note 
after the entry for December 18: 


There hiatus the Journal—or neglect keep it— 
from December February 12, 1766, which not ex- 
plained any way; and cannot now accounted for. 
The travellers seem, however, have been all that time 
Florida. 


Bartram’s own copy the diary, there tipped 
separate slip paper where the hiatus occurs. 
bears the following statement old-fashioned hand 
(evidently not 


The cause this hiatus is, that the portion the Diary 
from 18" was occupied the journey 
Bartram river, and was undoubtedly 
seperated from the Journal for publication England. 

The journal John Bartram printed John Nicoll 
and Jefferies London 1769. commences set 
out from Augustine and ends 12". 


order furnish complete account possi- 
ble Bartram’s southern trip the hiatus 
discussed above here filled reprinting, its 
proper position, the portion the diary that was 
published London. The 1769 edition followed. 
The improvement composition this part (as 
result editing) over the hitherto unpublished part 
will once apparent. Various footnotes were 


inserted some editor the St. John’s journal, and 
many them are reasonably accurate. They are not 
reprinted here although some use made 
them the annotations. 

Another but much smaller portion John Bar- 
tram’s journal, dealing with his trip from Savannah 
Augusta and return, was published the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (London) for 1767, where was erroneously 
printed through the influence Collinson, who was 
fairly frequent contributor that journal. There 
can doubt that Bartram’s original has here been 
considerably edited and paraphrased, and yet virtually 
all the information the publication must have 
been derived from his manuscript. comparison 
discloses appreciable differences between this publica- 
tion and the diary preserved the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. the former, some the details 
have been abbreviated, while others have been ampli- 
fied. the copy his journal that Bartram sent 
Collinson could not have corresponded exactly 
the copy preserved the Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania. The latter the original one, shown 
preceding page. Most the amplifications published 
the Magazine are sufficient signifi- 
cance make worth while insert them the 
present record. This additional material will 
found the form footnotes that portion the 
diary extending from September September 22. 

The possibility—or rather the re- 
maining portion the copy sent Collinson con- 
tained similar amplifications the original diary, 
makes all the more desirable unearth that copy 
somewhere England, any chance still 
extant. 


OTHER EARLY INVESTIGATIONS NATURALISTS 


perhaps not generally realized that John Bar- 
tram was almost, not quite, the first British 
American explorers reach the upper St. 
true that certain previous explorer may have 
reached some part the upper river, indicated 
the following passage from Fairbanks (1871, 179): 


was perhaps this period that Capt. 
Nairn, South Carolina, with party Yemassee In- 
dians, penetrated the headwaters the St. John’s, and 
the vicinity Lake Okechobee, and returned with num- 


Atlas 1719. 


There vague and rather bare report Stork 
(1769, pp. 33-34), but otherwise previous account 
the river from Lake Monroe upward seems have 
been published the English 
more, far available records go, the Spaniards had 
apparently not explored that area during the two cen- 
turies their occupation Florida. 
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Bartram was probably the first botanist examine 
and report the flora Florida and the greater part 
Georgia. South Carolina had apparently been 
preceded only Mark Catesby and Dr. Alexander 

1722 Mark Catesby (1682-1750) arrived 
Charleston, and explored the “low country” 
thereabouts for year. then proceeded Fort 
Moore, situated the Carolina side the Savannah 
River several miles below the site the present Au- 
gusta. South Carolina for three years, 
meanwhile probably investigating also the Georgia 
side the Savannah his return Lon- 
don 1726, published his monumental work, The 
Natural Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands, two volumes (1731-1743). The 
the title this work apparently included the present 
Georgia. There evidence that Catesby reached 
the present boundaries biographical 
information, Darlington, 1849, 319; Stone, 
and 1929; Mrs. Allen, 1937.) 

Alexander Garden (1728-1791) was physician 
Charleston, C., where practiced from 1752 
about the end the Revolution. became inter- 
ested botany and and carried volumi- 
nous correspondence with and 
concerning the natural history Carolina (Smith, 
1821, vol. pp. was host and guide 
John Bartram Charleston and vicinity. 

Within the next half century after Bartram’s 
journey, number other men science traveled 
over parts his route and left records that aid more 
less clucidating his itinerary. Chief among these 
was his own son William, who, his long journey 
1773-77, showed remarkable propensity for following 
the very track beaten his father and himself 
1765-66. retracing far the greater part 
their route, covered much new territory, 
particularly from Augusta northwestward the 
Carolina mountains and southwestward the lower 
Mississippi. record his later journey con- 
tained his immortal (1791). 

The noteworthy Flora Caroliniana (1788) Thomas 
Walter (17402-1789) based chiefly upon collections 
made the author within radius miles from his 
plantation the Santee River the Coastal Plain 
South Carolina. work isin Latin. includes 
upward 1,000 species, which more than 200 are 
described treats numerous plants known 
the Bartrams, and since was published three 
years before William Bartram’s Travels, has priority 
wherever the same species are described both 
authors; e.g., Magnolia fraseri Walt. vs. auriculata 
Bartr., and hirsuta Walt. vs. ciliata Bartr. 
biographical sketch, see Maxon, 1936.) 

Johann David Schoepf served sur- 
geon with the Anspach mercenaries the British 
Army during the American Revolution. the close 


that war traveled from New York Florida and 
the Bahamas, primarily indulge his taste for natural 
history. The two volumes his Travels the Con- 
federation (German edition, 1788; American edition, 
1911) not only are replete with valuable observations 
natural history; they also show remarkable com- 
prehension social and conditions the 
young republic. Along the road from Wilmington, 
C., Charleston, C., and St. Augustine, Fla., 
well, was Bartramian ground. 

Luigi Castiglioni Italian botanist, 
made somewhat similar journey and 
likewise brought out two volumes his travels (1790). 
His route from Wilmington Charleston and Purys- 
burgh, C., and thence the Savannah River 
the Georgia side Augusta, closely approximated 
that the Bartrams. Moreover, his account use- 
ful plants (vol. pp. 169-402) aids considerably 
understanding various Bartramian species. 

Although George Washington was not naturalist, 
reference may made here his southern tour 
1791, which took him through the coastal regions 
the Carolinas and from Savannah Augusta, Ga., 
over many the very roads that the Bartrams had 
traveled. detailed account this journey 
Henderson (1923) helpful retracing certain por- 
tions the Bartram routes. 

André Michaux the great French bota- 
nist, author the Flora Boreali-Americana, kept 
journal his travels North America from 1785 
1796. was acquainted with the younger Bartram, 
and covered considerable portion the routes 
both Bartrams North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. extant portions his journal were 
published 1889. These show that 
traveled from Charleston, C., Liberty County, 
Ga., way Two Sisters Ferry over the Savannah 
River; then the west side that river Augusta. 
1788 sailed St. Augustine, Fla., and voyaged 
the St. John’s River from the vicinity Palatka 
nearly Lake Monroe; also investigated the area 
about the mouth the St. John’s, and later traveled 
from Augusta Beaverdam Creek Screven County 
Ga., and return. 1789 and again 1794 
journeyed from Wilmington, C., Charleston, 
Throughout these portions his itinerary 
was close John Bartram’s trail. was the 
first give technical names certain plants that the 
Bartrams had discovered and partially 

Louis Augustin Guillaume Bose (1759-1828) was 
able and versatile French naturalist who spent about 
two years (1796 1798) South Carolina, with 
headquarters Michaux’s botanical garden, miles 
north Charleston. collected great mass 


natural history material and shipped Paris, where 
generously allowed others utilize his collection 
vertebrates greater extent, probably, than did 
His fishes were turned over Lacépéde; his 


himself. 
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amphibians, reptiles, and birds Daudin. Among 
this material were considerable number new 
species. made important contributions the 
herpetological works Daudin (1800, 
1802) and Sonnini and Latreille (1801). also 
contributed the Nouveau Dictionnaire 


naturelle (1803-1804) and Geoffroy and Cuvier’s: 


naturelle des (1824-1842). 
left manuscript 182 pages Carolina plants and 
another manuscript pages American spiders; 
these were still preserved the Paris Museum 1938. 
general, has scarcely received the credit due 
him for his pioneer labors the natural history 
South Carolina. For biographical notes, see Cuvier 
(1829), Hellmayr (1930), and Harper (1940, pp. 
708). 

Another distinguished French naturalist who fol- 
lowed some extent the Bartram footsteps was 
Palisot Beauvois know that 
was Savannah and Charleston 1796 (letter 
May 20, 1796, Dr. Caspar Wistar; the library 
the American Philosophical Society), and Pine Log, 
Bartow County, Ga., shortly afterward, but unfor- 
tunately left detailed record his general itin- 
erary the Southeast. He, too, was acquainted with 
William Bartram. (See the biographical sketch 
Merrill, 1937.) 

John Abbot, entomologist and ornithologist 
was born about the middle the 
century and about years noted 
particularly for his water-color drawings Georgia 
insects and birds. lived for time Jackson- 
borough, Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, where 
the Bartrams had passed 1809 William 
Bartram’s friend, Alexander Wilson, went 
cursions with Abbot Savannah. (Cf. Swainson, 
1840, pp. 99-100; Scudder, 1889, pp. frontisp. 
1896; Harper, 1905, 142; Rhoads, 
1918; Mrs. Bassett, 1938.) 

Alexander Wilson the ornithologist 
friend and disciple William Bartram’s, journeyed 
through the South during the first few months 
His letters Miller and William Bartram (in 
Ord, 1825, vol. pp. show that traveled 
from Norfolk, Va., through Wilmington, Myrtle 
Beach, Georgetown, and Charleston, C., and Savan- 
nah, the last point proceeded least 
far the Altamaha River (Wilson, 1810, vol. 
apparently returned sea from Savan- 
nah New York. While the primary object this 
was obtain subscriptions for his American 
Ornithology, also made good use the opportunity 
gain acquaintance with the bird life the South. 
There lengthy sketch Ord (1825, vol. pp. 
also brief one Stone 

The work Dr. William Baldwin (1779-1819) 
known chiefly through Darlington’s Bald- 


South from 1811 1817 (for the most part St. 
Mary’s and Savannah, Ga.), was actively engaged 
botanical investigations and paid particular atten- 
tion species that had been recorded the younger 
Bartram. His travels included the following places 
the route the elder Bartram: Charleston, 
Savannah, Ga., the Satilla and St. Mary’s Rivers, 
via Riceborough and Fort Barrington; St. Augustine, 
Fla., and vicinity; Fort George Island; and the lower 
St. John’s, nearly Picolata. (For biographical 
sketch, see Kelly, 1914, pp. 104-112.) 

1815 the distinguished botanist and ornithologist, 
Thomas Nuttall (1786-1859), traveled between Savan- 
nah and Augusta, Ga., and also visited Wilmington, 
Charleston, another southern journey 
1830 visited Charleston, crossed central Georgia 
and Alabama, proceeded extreme western Florida, 
and returned eastward Savannah way the 
Altamaha River. (Pennell, was evidently 
the trip Augusta that Nuttall Cliftonia 
the same place where [William] Bartram 
Screven County, Ga. (R. Harper, 1906, 122). 

During 1817 and 1818 four Philadelphia naturalists 

-William Maclure, Thomas Say, George Ord, and 
Titian Peale—engaged expedition Florida. 
They visited the sea islands between Charleston, C., 
and the mouth the St. John’s, and ascended that 
river Picolata, whence they went overland St. 
Augustine. Say wrote from St. Mary’s, Ga., Janu- 
ary 30, 1818: “Our plan now ascend far 
convenient the river St. Johns, pursuing pretty much 
the track [William] Bartram excellent in- 
(Weiss and Ziegler, 1931, pp. 54- 
60.) During most their travels Florida these 
naturalists were the John Bartram 
wellas that hisson. had with them copy 
the latter’s Travels. 

The excellent Sketch the Botany South-Carolina 
and Georgia, two volumes (1816-1824), Stephen 
throws considerable light Bar- 
tramian species. Many the author’s personal col- 
lections were made along near the Bartram routes, 
especially the coastal region from the vicinity 
Charleston the lower Savannah and Ogeechee 
Rivers Georgia. seems have traveled also 
from Savannah Augusta, and writes (vol. 
462) familiar with western districts 
Georgia” and prairies work 
considerably more useful than that Walter (1788), 
reason its more extended descriptions, the dis- 
tributional records, the taxonomic comments, and the 
the state legislature from 1793 1800, and the 
state senate from 1808 1812; from that time until 
his death was president the state 


known botanists chiefly his remarkable work 
the flora South Carolina and Georgia. 
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1935, 25.) 

Shortly after the cession Florida Spain the 
United States, Captain John Conte 
1860), the Army, made (in 1822) explora- 
tory survey the St. John’s River. was cognizant 
the work the Bartrams, and said Vignoles 
(1823, 67) have ascended the river the same 
point where they had been stopped 
ever official reports maps may have prepared 
the St. John’s, they have never been published. 
his letters his superiors Army and manu- 
script “The Soil and Climate East are 
preserved the National Archives. must 
have prepared one more maps the St. John’s, 
nothing seems known them present. 
one the most accomplished naturalists his time, 
Conte was position make extremely valuable 
contributions the and botany that region. 
But published only few brief notes thereon. 

spent some years and many subsequent 
winters the Conte plantation Liberty County. 
Ga. traveling along the Barrington Road, John 
Bartram had passed this point once, and his son had 
done likewise number times. 

Conte also surveyed the Savannah River for the 
War Department, and map the lower course 
that river, prepared him, has been examined the 
Renne Library the University Georgia. 

annotations Darlington’s copy John Bartram’s 
diary may rather safely ascribed Conte. 

Considerations space quite forbid even the briefest 
mention any the multitudinous biological in- 
vestigations conducted the Southeast subsequent 
Conte’s journey 1822, with the exception 
those very recent years that have been devoted 
primarily Bartramian studies. 

may interest note that among the tra- 
velers and naturalists mentioned the last few pages, 
the following (in addition John Bartram himself) 
were members the American Philosophical 
William Bartram, Palisot Beauvois, Castiglioni, 
Elliott, Garden, Conte, Maclure, Nuttall, Ord, 
Peale, Say, Washington, and Wilson. 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS THE 
BARTRAM ROUTES 


April 1933, during the course field trip 
Georgia, Arthur Leeds and made brief investiga- 
tion the area about Fort Barrington the Alta- 
maha River. This area, the type locality 
Franklinia alatamaha, exceptional interest 
Bartram students. The results our investigation 
Franklinia have recently appeared (Harper and Leeds, 
1938). 


May, 1934, our Bartramian field studies took the 
form effort relocate William Bartram’s Buffalo 
Lick Oglethorpe County, Georgia. 

Within the next year gradually formulated 
plan for bringing out annotated editions John 
Bartram’s manuscript diary and William 
Bartram’s manuscript report 1773-74 his London 
patron, Dr. John Fothergill. This plan envisaged 
considerable amount field work the South, for the 
purpose retracing the routes the Bartrams, relo- 
cating and photographing the points particular 
interest mentioned them, and collecting observ- 
ing many possible their plants and animals 
the very localities where they had recorded 
this way hoped succeed determining the 
identity many their puzzling species. 

furtherance this plan, Mr. Leeds and devoted 
the period from April 24, 1936, endeavor 
cover the Bartram routes through eastern Georgia, 
from the St. Mary’s River northward Augusta and 
Wrightsborough. The results the trip were highly 

Other affairs interrupted the progress these stu- 
dies during the ensuing three years. 
enabled, through the support the John Bartram 
Association and the aid grant from the Penrose 
Fund the American Philosophical Society, under- 
take much more extensive investigation the Bar- 
tram routes. During 1939 was the field from 
May July 14, following these routes from Phila- 
delphia through Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
the Mobile Delta Alabama, and thence through 
northern and eastern Florida Lake Harney the 
upper St. great deal useful information 
and material was gathered this ac- 
count has already appeared (1939b). 

During 1940 field work was resumed, this time 
company with Perot Walker, Assistant Curator 
Botany the Academy Natural Sciences Phila- 
delphia. Starting February 26, covered most 
the previous year’s route (excepting western North 
Carolina, western Georgia, Alabama, and northwest- 
ern Florida) and were able make considerably 
more thorough examination many localities 
special interest. also took advantage the dif- 
ferent season the year adding very materially 
the botanical collections. Special attention was given 
the St. John’s River region and William Bar- 
tram’s route across northern Florida the Suwannee 
River. Amelia and Fort George Islands and St. 
Augustine were new points visited along the Florida 
coast. After Mr. Walker’s return Philadelphia 
late April, continued through eastern Georgia 
Augusta, and then through the Piedmont over the 
ground covered William Bartram his journey 
the mouth the Tugaloo River. returned north- 
ward early May. 
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EDITORIAL FEATURES 


minimum number liberties have been taken 
with the original diary putting into print; for 
much sympathy with Jones’s remark (in 
washing has seemed essential, however, 
for purposes readability, insert some the punc- 
tuation that missing John Bartram’s manuscript. 
should scarcely have learned, during his long life, the 
need ending sentence with some mark punctua- 
tion. cases have been constrained retain 
periods the middle sentences, although the author 
must have meant them have only the force com- 
mas. Commas, however, form effective 
part his literary equipment. Frequently colon 
used where the construction calls for 
numerous places the manuscript has seemed im- 
possible distinguish clearly between comma and 
period, between colon and can make 
claim having solved the various problems 
punctuation with any particular degree satisfaction. 
This task doubtless would have been much simplified 
the original had contained punctuation whatso- 
inserted punctuation marks are invariably 
enclosed square brackets. 

Sentences are apparently begun with capitals only 
occasional accident, speak, but this very 
minor difficulty. Proper nouns appear without capi- 
tals frequently, perhaps, with them. some 
quirk the article almost invariably capitalized. 
have aimed make changes capitalization. 

the case the abundant misspellings, liberties 
are taken only where there risk failure under- 
stand the original. Any corrections are distinguished 
being enclosed square 

Occasionally words parts words the original 
have become more less illegible, have been lost 
through wear cutting the edges the sheets. 
Uncertainties copying interpretation such 
points are indicated putting the questionable matter 
italics within square brackets. 

Bartram was not the habit indenting the be- 
ginnings his paragraphs, but has not seemed 
desirable follow him this particular. 

order not mar the diary its printed form with 
numerous footnotes and reference marks, the editorial 
explanations and comments appear for the most part 
separate and subsequent pages, two different 

All words that seem call for explanation (such 
names persons, plants, and animals, and the less- 
known piace names), together with others that may 
not require explanation but are special interest 
importance (such names colonies and towns), 
have been arranged alphabetically annotated 


quired) accompanied references the places 
where the word occurs the diary, along with cer- 
tain amount other information (particularly 
geographical nature). Thus all the occurrences 
certain plant name (for example) are assembled one 
place the index, together with indications the 
various localities where Bartram recorded the plant. 
this arrangement there are obvious advantages 
over separate footnote and explanation the bottom 
each page where the name occurs the diary. The 
names persons are accompanied 
notes cases where such information 
available. 

index are month and day; for example, 2:11 
reference the diary for February scheme 
not applicable, however, the undated miscel- 
laneous remarks the end the diary. For this 
part the references are the actual pages the 
present publication, preceded the letter “R’’; e.g., 

Numerous cross-references the index steer the 
reader toward the explanation the word 
For example, the word ‘‘red bay,” and 
least the major annotations and references are given 
under “bay, there under 
“red There are also cross-references more 
less synonymous terms (e.g., deer and venison; palms 
and cabbage trees) and marked variants spelling 
(e.g., alegator and alligator; mirtle and myrtle). 

word caution should inserted here regard 
the names plants and animals this 
names supplied equivalents those that Bartram 
employed are usually synonymous with his names 
strictly nomenclatural sense; but this not invariably 
necessarily so, for certain cases have 
applied incorrect names his species. The present 
aim indicate the current names the species 
actually saw had mind. (His 
nomenclature seems have been based largely upon 
Catesby (1731-1743), (1753), and Gronovius 
(1762). had been correspondent all three 
these authors.) 

Since the annotated index docs provide 
proper means for all the essential annotations, another 
(and preceding) section included under the heading 
Historical, and Other Comments.” 

Here, for example, Bartram’s route described 
much detail seems feasible, the basis both 
field investigation and research among the older maps 
and literature. the course several months 
field work (April, 1933; April, 1936; May July, 
1939; February May, 1940), have been able 
retrace most Bartram’s route satisfactory detail, 
despite the changes that have taken place 
the physical features the landscape 
day. this fascinating task have been vastly 
helped various friends, including especially certain 
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ones reside near route and have 
interested themselves retracing certain portions 
it. (They will mentioned name subsequent 

This section also provides for somewhat more ex- 
tended discussion certain historical conditions and 
events than feasible elsewhere. also permits the 
introduction and discussion certain species im- 
portance (such alatamaha and Pinckneya 
that are referred the diary without 
mentioned name. 

These comments are arranged chronological se- 
portions the diary which they cor- 
respond are indicated dates the beginnings 
paragraphs. 

The bibliography gives full citations the various 
and papers that are referred (as 
author, year, and page) the introduction, the com- 
ments, and the annotated index. There separate 
bibliography the maps and atlases cited. 

vides references personal and place names that 
not appear own manuscript but are 
mentioned elsewhere present work. 
includes the current technical and common names 
plants and animals that are referred Bartram 
under different there duplica- 
tion this index and the annotated 
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Washington Dr. John Swanton, the Bureau 
American Ethnology, out his vast fund infor- 
mation Southeastern Indians, has contributed some 
valuable comments ethnological matters Bar- 
tram’s diary. Dr. Stephenson, the United 
States Geological Survey, has kindly given advice 
concerning fossils along the Cape Fear River, 

the University North Carolina have much 
discussions with Dr. Coker, who 
especially interested biographies early naturalists 
the South well the botany that region. 
Robert Coker, the same university, through 
his researches the lakes near the Cape Fear River, 
has contributed toward the determination the lake 
thereabouts visited Bartram. Mr. Rankin, 
Fayetteville, has shown remnants colonial 
routes and many interesting plants that region, in- 
cluding fossil trees such the Bartrams mentioned. 
Dr. John Robeson and Mr. David Robeson, 
lineal descendants John Bartram’s brother, Colonel 
William Bartram, have kindly conducted over their 
ancestral acres Ashwood the Cape Fear River, 
and have extended the fine hospitality their 
homes. Southport Mr. Mintz gave valuable 
information concerning colonial routes through that 
part the state. 

South Carolina Mr. Vereen, Horry 
County, conducted over the grounds 
Revolutionary and Revolutionary ancestors, who had 
entertained George Washington, Schoepf, André Mi- 
chaux, and all probability John Bartram well. 
also traced for local portion the “Old King’s 
Through the courtesy Princess Pigna- 
telli, owner Wando Plantation, Mr. Nimitz, 
the superintendent, kindly conducted Mr. Walker and 
myself the ruins the Hopton plantation Wando 
Charleston has most cordially co-operated, 
pointing out various places Bartramian interest 
that city well old routes through the surrounding 
country, conducting near-by sites 
visited our traveler, and referring various 
and maps especially pertinent this investiga- 
tion. Miss Emma Richardson, the Charleston 
Muscum, has very kindly contributed information 
historical matters. 

Augusta, Ga., several gentlemen contri- 
buted enthusiastically the present investigation. 
the Telfair house, where George Washington was 
entertained 1791, the genial present owner, Dr. 
his friends for lively discussion local Bartramiana, 
Augusta. Prof. Charles Cordle, Rich- 
mond Junior College, with deep interest 
history, has been particularly helpful; among other 
things, has provided photostat illustrated 
account Fort Galphin that appeared The State 


(Columbia), and has accompanied inspection 
the site the old Sandbar Ferry below Augusta. 
Mr. Jouett Davenport very kindly showed the sites 
Fort Moore and Fort Galphin and introduced 
some the descendants George Galphin. Mr. 
Reese, out his large fund information 
local history, has contributed some notes Shell 
Bluff. 

Dr. Charles Harrold, Macon, together with his 
friend General Walter Harris, has furthered the 
investigation making acquainted with various 
old works and maps, particularly the David Taitt map 
most important aid following the younger 
Bartram’s route from Augusta Mobile. Dr. Har- 
rold’s efforts toward the rediscovery Franklinia, 
which have included the publication and wide circula- 
tion colored plate that fascinating species, 
deserve special mention. 

Mrs. Bassett, Savannah, has given valuable 
information concerning James Habersham’s country 
Mr. Ole Burroughs kindly showed about 
the Bethesda Home for Boys near Savannah. Mr. 
William Mizzell and the late Owen Gibson, 
Folkston, Ga., have helped determining the points 
where the Bartrams crossed the Satilla and the St. 
Mary’s Mizzell also put touch 
with John Scipio, ancient colored man King’s 
the St. Mary’s, who gave useful information 
the old route from that point Jacksonville. 

The generous assistance number friends 
and other states was applied more particularly 
the determination William Bartram’s routes, and 
will mentioned another publication. 

Dr. Carita Doggett Corse granted the privilege 
cxamining many interesting maps the Federal 
Writers’ Project Jacksonville, and gave some useful 
references. Mr. Watkins, Palatka, has very 
kindly given the benefit his observations 
Mount Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, 
the St. Augustine Historical have co-operated 
most generously the investigation many local 
matters Bartramian interest; they have 
vided sketch the old Spanish watchtower Anas- 
tasia Island, which reproduced herewith Fig. 29. 
Mr. James Friauf, the University Florida, 
Mr. Walker and myself the vicinity 
Welaka, and helped substantially determining 
number the places visited the Bartrams. 
Silver Glen Spring Lake George Mr. Walker and 
enjoyed the hospitality Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lucius, and 
benefited their information local matters. 

Hanna, Rollins College, for his deep interest the 
present investigation and for putting touch with 
others whose special knowledge the St. John’s region 
was prime factor elucidating the 
portion John Bartram’s route that 
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Grover, the same college, has likewise been 
most cordial and co-operative. The late Mrs. Mary 
Francis Baker, Winter Park, through her special 
knowledge Florida plants, kindly helped num- 
ber points. Messrs. and Louis Bills, 
Geneva, most devoted day toa tour the 
upper St. John’s with Mr. Walker and myself, with 
rich results for this study. neighbor, Mrs. 
Sieg, through long familiarity with Lake Harney 
and the maze channels and small lakes the St. 
John’s above that point, was able, after examining 
Bartram’s manuscript, identify practically every 
point mentioned this portion his 
this happy solution most puzzling problem, 
readers the diary will particularly grateful 
Mrs. private map the region south Lake 
Harney, very kindly contributed Mr. Clyde 
the same region loaned him, have been 
most useful. 

evening’s cruise the St. John’s for consider- 
able distance above Lake Monroe, kindly provided 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Roumillat, Sanford, enabled 
inspect beautiful section the river that had 
not been otherwise accessible the time our dis- 
posal. 

Criticisms and suggestions, offered Dr. Roland 
Harper, the Geological Survey Alabama, and 
based upon his extensive knowledge the vegetation, 
geography, and geology the Southeastern States, 
have been utilized advantage. 


The present series Bartram publications owes its 
inception very large measure Arthur Newlin 
Leeds! (1870-1939), late Research Fellow the De- 
partment Botany the Academy Natural 
Sciences Philadelphia. Long accustomed ex- 
ploring the charming byways the South, paddling 
down its cypress-bordered streams, climbing over 


There are biographical sketches Morris Leeds (1939), 
Pennell (1940), and Harper (1939a). 


its mountain summits, took particular delight 
nature’s bounteous offerings all that fair region. 
was thus quite natural and appropriate that 
should have become especially interested the pioneer 
southern explorations his fellow-Quakers, John and 
William Bartram. was great privilege 
associated with him several the carly efforts 
the Bartram trail, recounted 
preceding page. Beyond any doubt gave him the 
keenest sort pleasure tread the very footsteps, 
speak, his predecessors from the banks the 
Schuylkill; behold some the same floral and 
scenic beauties that they had first made known; 
pick some John Bartram’s giant fossil oysters 
Shell Bluff; gaze upward the towering loblolly 
pines Ebenezer, that must have 
passage the Bartrams; view the spot 
Franklinia was discovered; hold flowering 
Ilex dubia, first collected William Bartram; 
observe the latter’s “Gold-fish” scintillating rip- 
pling Georgia relocate his famous Buffalo 
Lick, with still remnant the licked 
the Nantahalas and the Cowee’’; short, 
live over again—and often the very spot—many 
the grand adventures the Bartrams. 

was the cherished plan Arthur Leeds and my- 
self work jointly the present undertaking, 
which his special botanical knowledge would have been 
contribution the highest destiny did 
not permit him beyond the initial has 
devolved upon myself carry the program forward, 
with very great deal generous assistance from 
others; yet the result doubtless far short what 
might have been with his direct personal attention 
and devotion. 

the special wish the friends Arthur Leeds 
who have contributed to, have been engaged in, this 
reminder, all lovers the Bartrams, rare and 
noble spirit who helped pave the way for wider 
and better appreciation these Quaker naturalists 
and their works. 
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DIARY JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA 
From 1765, 10, 1766 


JOHN BARTRAM 


July first 1765 

Set out from Philadelphia four clock 
anchored against mouth Clemel mouth Creek] 
soon after which wind sprang north 
set sail against tide daylight 
passed Marchus Hook sun hour high past 
New Castle nine where two man 
was fathom water bend below new 
Castle then turning east arived reedy iseland 
then sailed lower down near bambo hook where 
captain several others went shore bring board 
live sail five with fine brees North 
which held all cape before 
day. strong brees No. west very 
began extream sick head very dizey: 
mile from shore fathoms. ran saw 
Whale spout twice but could not bear 
wind slacked toward night but soon sprang 
again north which held till morning then slacked: 
sprang toward sun set cold forced 
wear great coat black clouds arose 
Saw Cape Hatteras kept 
cabin all day[.] strong brees all [July] 
north brees sickness continue. fathom sound- 
hours sun for fear ove[r] shooting bar: 
lay too all night, rolling sea grievous 
came worthy dear friend Doctor Gardens very 
faint. toward night visited Hopton Col Henery 
laurance who makeing great improvements gar- 
[July] after brekfast with doctor 
paid other dear worthy Thomas Lambol 
visit then Doctor Keith. dined Doctor 
after which rode out town Thorowgood 
about mile from town most delightfull 
haveing Called visit Major Moultrie very 
worthy gentleman who hath made surpriseing improve- 
ments draining salt marshes converting them into 
excclent rice fields after hath watered washed 
them with rain water which being confined within 
blanks] impregnated with saline particles 
marsh let out slues which again reiterated until 
corosive particles extracted out soil rendered 
friendly Production rice great plenty. July 
rose early set out with John Dayeas. took 


fine ride one his quarters where shewed 
his Indigo fields Corn last which was planted 
rows foot distance indigo planted drills 
between was foot high was some 
Just ready lowest pods beginning harden 
twice more succeeding season proved good 
first which was good reason plentifull spring 
rains. corn was good notwithstanding indigo 
growed not onely rank adjacent ground but 
pretty close then rode through 
ould field worn out rice ground which found 
fine parcel spotted lillys whose petals growed half 
upright part turned back after which came 
house good natured Gentleman one blake 
where upon borders large plain found kind 
Congealed limestone detatched masses which 
was impreshions sea shels some parts which 
cork oak ten foot high inches diameter cloathed 
with thin coat cork: here growed pretty good 
apples pears: was pleased observing good 
contrivance first setlers who did not know that 
rice would grow such water thay now 
find will yet finding did best with more water 
then most other grain: thay endeavoured colect 
retain much rain water scituation would 
allow makeing numerous banks their flat lowish 
ground order retain much descending 
rain was conveniant for moderate moisture which 
such thirsty grain required: after breakfast re- 
turned Dayeas house adjoyning which 
back side his house was pleasant kitchin garden 
which growed several vines loaded with grapes 
well spread aple trees whose branches spread some 
foot diameter very regular branched 
tremities with waight fruite allmost 
ground which demonstrates that apples may raised 
great plenty but apt [to] conjecture that 
durable heat thay will not keep long after ripeness 
lively Sacarine Juice that more northern climates 
aford—but will soon thay arive their organical 
magnitude begin decay Juice first ferment then 
soon become from front his house 
surface gradualy decended low flattish stiffer soil 
which hath been formerly rice fields which long 
planting without manure hath exhausted its native 
fertility that degree that requires rest 
recrute more efectualy thay have long banks 
retain water that depth breed nourish 
great numbers fish pike. gar. mullet, trout. mud 
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fish carp pearch silver roach which last 
most prodigious numbers white large 
heron gannets frequent these 

set out with doctor about clock night 
came town haveing been diverted with 
Complasant company observed numerous 
curious plants found one new 
found close examination. 

this day was chiefly spent regulate- 
great improvements which [=is?] made since was 
there 

James island with Thomas Lambol his lady his 
sandy many places covered with Oister 
some places very rich black sand; others much 
wore with planting formerly indians lately 
naturaly thirsty soil alltho watered 
many branches salt water head which 
several little springs isueth 
trees which naturaly grows there 
hop hornbeam. Cornus. many species 
evergreen Magnolia alltisima. red pur- 
berry|,| chinkapin. Nisa. Persimon, beech, 
strange new mercury rose 

observing fine improvements town adja- 
cent countrey seats 

[At this point the copy made Bartram’s 
diary, Darlington has inserted four paragraphs from 
the diary July 24, where they occupy entire side 
one Bartram’s copy least the first two 
paragraphs and the greater part the third are mis- 
placed, since they apply unmistakably Charleston. 
The fourth paragraph nay, however, apply 
Cape region North Carolina, where Bartram 
was July the present printing Bartram’s 
own sequence preserved, faulty may be.—Eb.| 

pound prepaired set out for Cape mer- 
cury was lower market place paces long 

Hopton his which call starve gut 
ground walked his Salt swamps where where 
observed small palmeto which never grows tree 
but shoots number leaves from root about 
foot flower stalk allso proceeds 
root directly and grow foot produceth 
numerous small berries many divided branches. 
other grows pretty large tree[,] one foot diameter 
Alla which proceeds toward top clusters round 
produced many divided branches like 


last much used for posts palezades 
salt being very worms not 
grows more feet high lower leaves decay 
thay fall down surrounding stalk quite flat looke 
grows spiked cluster two foot pods inches 
long one more inches full sweet 
pulp surroundiag smallish 85. 

eter saw yoke oxen hauling plank with 
lodged James days Jour- 
ney was thro piney poor very open level land 
inhabitants along road which was laid 
dryest poor low swamp being inhabited 
planted with rice some best higher ground with 
indigo 

ferry [over] one branch then over 
willow[,] evergreen oak 

dined Mark good kind therm. 
had not rained wet ground deep since 
two days found several curious spe- 
green broad leaved scrubby 
several curious plants much tall piney 
then crossed ferry containing 150 
houses pretily scituated river 
then set out over much savana ground some 
piney dry sandy soil monks ferry black 
shilling half mile then very poor sandy 
lightned all 

which suppose reacheth into sea under 
insomuch that all adjacent 
shells tinged with deep orange 
object that engaged attention most was solid 
rock concreet shels gravel whose summit Just 
appeared even with fluctuating but what 
depth decended cant say[.] was soft with 
sharp pointed knife cut little hole into 
appearance was Just such common back 
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long bay very kind gentlemans 
very poor sandy soil little lodged one 

[July] 20[.] out with rode over much 
savana ground great variety curious 
now leaveing takeing back road 
crost over Wocomack over 
great variety Cypress and bay 
saw west india cotton with yellow flowers 
soil sandy surface then red sandy 
loam then stiff tenatious ash col- 

21[.] set out from 
over vast savanas|,| some 
dry piney sandy soil edmond 
was first general rain thay had since 

therm. set out with Herman 
who was agreable good natured active man 
ship within three miles two hours 
sun. this night thundred rained much. 
been excesive dry since spring great loss 

this day was spent writeing walk- 
soaking 

thermometer set out Richard 
way saw Iron oar gravely 
onobrichis with large aromatick root very regular 
branched stalk foot people calls here buck 
root say very good for inward 
lay bank sandy upper end lay 


July 12, entire misplaced page occurs this point, the diary 
for July interrupts sentence, coming between the 
bottom the preceding page and “upper” the top the 
succeeding page. reduce the seriousness such break the 
continuity, this matter inserted here footnote. consists 
the following four 

roof projects foot beyond wall each Joyn- 
two side ones stands foot within 

Colonel Laurance measured fine grape vine seven 
inches half Circumferencle.| 216 one which 
measured eleven inches length sixteen quarter circum- 
many others came near this measure but general 
whole may reconed two grapes was large 
close set bunch thay could posible was 
allmost measured fine growing young olive 
Circumference bole inches new church paces 
length street: Just measured seven inches 
Circumference round: length rather more then thickness 


loam. many more such like trees found very 
trees grows very large here trees common 
tulup white oak, elm, sugar 
Maple, ash, horn Sasafras[,] 


thundred rained much toward evening 
sharp 

[July] set out travailed lakes, sev- 
eral Cypress bay land this side 


west but much more rode lake about 
one mile half diameter each which 
prodigious numbers fine Colocasias foot 
broad circular leaves was inches more 
lying flat upon flower stalk 
shot above water produceing cream 
colored flower nine inches 


tre bore yet several both town coun- 
thay are wormeated falls imature like ours. 

circumference length weight ounces: one acre 
good rice will produce barrels two pound shillings per 
barrel: Pensilvania thirty two [&?] sixpence ster- 
town contains 5000 negroes|,| 5000 1000 
end long bay rain since spring till now thay had heavy 
lost days great Cypress swamp without bit victuals 
drop water yet came out her self pretty 

informed that deep sandy land that hath not clay 
bottom doth not produce near much tar quantity 
wood trees that grows where clay near 
kiln that will yeald 170 barrels clay ground will not yeald above 
150 deep sandy rice yealds one fourth clean 
rice which one bushel half makes one hundred 
bay swamps when fired very dry weather burns 
which kills both trees which being often repeated 
turns Savana producing much coarse grass, but 
Common level alltho thay looke like good black soil 
bears large lofty straight yet when thay are cleared 
produceth one two midling but black light 
soil soon subsides washeth away poor white sand appears 
first which reconed best its most certain that there 
most parts strata sea shels from largest dementions cach 
one foot thick and confused every direction every 
cavity filled with fragments very small whole whose 
filled with minute particles ground fine 
that when one digs foot but mostly 
thay cant dig very deep excep bluf banks near 
but numerous ponds water its certain there must 
clay bottom rocks 

about this point marginal note: bushels rough 
rice makes one hundred pound clean 
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divided into four parts; five petals next are but half 
length others which are apices 
are outwardmost are very broad thair base 
cach circle still narrower toward 
allso grows very odd species this genus which 
take perenial. but could not find any its 
natural place what saw was drove 
storms near broke off from its 
red near surface water sends forth pedicles 
oval very red under side and inches 
out alla which shoots flower stem more 
inches produceing perianthium divided six 
what flower produces cant say but there 
very hard ovall seeds big wheat grain 
was surrounded with thick transparent Jelly much 
cleared 

cleared toward noon very hot toward 
night small cloude arose south which 
gave very heavy shower which continued above 
two hours without ever knew 
more rain fall less 

sun shone toward noon then cloudy; 
sun set cloud arose which spread over 
rained thundred all night but 
thunder not branch much horisantaly 
clouds. 

room but toward night walked well 

abundance heavy rain much savana ground. 
variety lovely plants flowers generaly 
finest lofty pines ever saw: negros was setting 
two tar lake mile long broad about 
foot deep very shoal toward borders some 
north east side well inhabited being 
bold shore good land but So. west very 
outlet so. end into Wocoma river which 
runs course mile most way very stil 
lake abound with fish several kinds 
large Cat fish, herings: much 


leaved oak[,] plenty broad leaved black 
best oak for banks generaly foot 


virgin next very tenatious clay 
some some foot deep more 
then some loose oister then limestone full 
solid mass unknown depth have ob- 
served low water our sea shores well 
tops sides our high mountains near head 
our great there many clam shels dif- 
ferent sises cast shore very same 
with our sea clams: very white: perfect fish 
was just taken out but thay have lost fine violet 
color within these was bread this 
doubtles thay must long ago when 
flowed here: for lake now very fresh pro- 
duceth now common fresh water muscle all our 
rivers river runs now near mile fresh be- 
low lake straight line but above 100 its wind- 
another good branch wocoma river 
great Marsh mile half broad seven sur- 
rounded with good land; inner part exceeding black 
deep what depth but toward 
cast side gradualy sholes tenatious thence, 
sandy virgin west side more generaly 
steeper black part marsh yet 
rather too much repicat with salts produce rice. 
doubtles this formerly was shallow lake which 
process time filled with gradual accumulation 
soil from adjacent borders rotting vegi- 

this morning was clear 
80[.] went down river with 
low land usual being very broad 
oposite this bluff was near foot perpendicu- 
lar: about ten from surface ground was 
strata sea shels near but thair shape 
dimentions very plain close filled with small 
broken fragments shells being forced into least 
Cavity Surging waves with numbers very small 
uper surface virgin mould foot then very 
tenatious marl then great rocks detatched masses 
being combination many heterogenious mate- 
various kinds sea shels think Belem- 
places little under which very black 
Saline full sea near deep under 
surface not indurated nor perhaps ever 
will for want original marin salt. but 
greatest part high bank side for 
ten foot below surface very slipery black 
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saline sulphurious lying horisontal flakes 
half quarter inch thick[,] seperated all- 
most invisible particles fine sand often feru- 
ginous moisture ousing from between lamina; some 
places under prjecting shelter where sun shines 
hot: saline white little aluminous 
manure sandy smels very strong like 
nodules when laid dry falls 
vitriol: cant see any esential difference appear- 
ance this mighty mass saline earth all our low 
countreys, allum rocks near heads our great- 
est rivers unless that gradualy in- 
creaseth trace higher toward thair foun- 
tains even foot Alegany. there other vast 
strata interspersed along steep banks 
foot depth much from surface: black 
last mixed with shels but much more sandy 
nature without any horisontal perpendicular lamela 
but regular sandy texture which dispersed 
noduls various thair shapes dimentions very 
either sand stone yet 
prety solid hard but seems many young 
ones was had been forming round centtral one 
distant 

set out rode about mile river over several 
branches Cypress bay swamps but chiefly poorish 
being sandy surface[,] but sgon came 
redish some places produceing 
very fine lofty straight pines mixt with oaks hicory 
moistish places Liquid oaks 
which reconed best fire wood thay they call 
them black seldom grow above foot diam- 
very good use for timber for 
ashes are reconed strongest all wood 
its very same that grows Jersey all 
way Carolina poor other oaks 
scarlet, red, both scruby sort our 
Common large white: have upland willow oak 
with hoary leafe, swamp willow with narrow 
kept about mile distant from 

bluff point but found sea shells consequently 
ground descended gradualy for quar- 
perpendicular deep water; uper surface was 
virgin then hard blew clay which reached 
into river[,] consisting some near 
perpendicular but most out which 
some places oused out feruginous liquid; this vast 
mass was interspersed numerous nodules various 


places where sand predominated feruginous se- 
ment had formed into brown redish sand stone[.] 
but that which most agreeably surprised was 
bason clear water from which ran little 
which drank freely[.] tasted first quick 
lively like one german with agreeable 
acid like alum: then rode about mile 
half from river ould mill where steep banks 
was wore great large hicory tree 
lay horisontaly about foot under surface 
virgin dug under searched for its 
but tree seemed broke off from its root 
end splintered much rotted before was petrified. 
much sulphurous Marchasite had entered into 
cracks splintered which gave good fire 
being struck with how, some which had 
quite surrounded but bark was not 
tree was two foot diameter near 
iner part was rotten which demonstra- 
tion that onely solid wood that con- 
verted into stone; some marchasite adheared 
observed black bank where was sheltered from 
there appeared white matter sur- 
face which tasted like allum had exact appearance 
allum rock north branch Potomock near 
fort that was hard lamella 
was which answered hills 
then set out observe deep foundation new 
Sawmill farther back from our way 
mounted upon hill where observed very larg 
about foot which was still left main root 
part its rest was broke pieces most 
was surrounded with cristall outside was like 
was little hollow near seemed all 
which had been wore deep lay two more 
where had been several rod square sand 
several feet make dam withall. dug 
strata sand stone semented with feruginous 
matter prety large rocks several ton weight. 
amongts which very large tree lay imbeded 
converted very hard brown redish 
sulfurious black earth about foot 
thin flakes fine sand with 
pound weight wood with its root turned into hard 
stone. from which observations would infer that 
most this part countrey covers this black sul- 
phurious vitrolick strata[,] which perhaps was once 
mud: that prodigious numbers these before 
mentioned stone trees still embeded under surface 
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present vegitable which time may 
exposed sight like those day sev- 
eral thunder showers passed over thundred 
rained All 

brothers saw road (where floods had washed 
awe surface) several large stone trees: 
sap rots before petrefying agent operates: was 
fine temperate pretty little shrub 
full green berries but very they when 

but thundred toward noon with rain thunder most 

searched another bluf point foot 
perpendicular from water: some part which was 
bank general black sulphurous earth 
inches which ever petrified this com- 
vitriolick sulphurous piritical 
other part vast rocks formed numerous 
sea shels close together one another 
every direction surging waves roled them 
sandy which calearious saline agent: 
converted into such hard solid fit make 
mostly scituated foot under common 
reaching many places near surface 
but common strata rottenish shells 
nearer surface vegitable from one 
foot 

walked out donahoos Creck search for 
fossils with found great variety great 
rocks for two mile very large 
both sides steep banks bottom within 
plunge down between vast rocks not appear 
surface for many pearches unless great cavities 
rocks was sandy nature more then generaly 
higher which was more nature lime stone 
many Cockle but toward uper 
very large killed Mocasine snake 
toward noon rained thundred but 
toward night cleared 

[August] cloudy set out with 
brother before noon reached Thomas 
Just before great gust came over 
rained thundred exceedingly till within night sev- 
eral times here was great variety 
sea some petrified detached masses amongst 
confused Jumbled mass many kinds 
about foot under common surface some 
ginous masses mixed amongst common 


Jumbled shells all very large 
exceedingly and every 
common all over countrey uncertain 
even small shels filled with broken 
some even ground small sand surging 

set rode over some dry sandy 
ground but generaly over very large savanas which 
Halls where growed moist ousy soil some very 
curious plants strange rode over some 
hilly ground where lodged Thomas 

set out rode over many fine large 
savanas which many very curious 
which was large kind plantain: when came 
near Bruinswick land was generaly more sandy 
wait upon Governour who received 

mometer set out rode over 
much deep water wet savana ground some white 
sand observed many curious new species 
plants; savanas well highest piney ground 
was very open with fine distant prospect very 
straight moderate weather pleasant tra- 
lodged skinking very religious 
new light many his riligious 
brethren lodged there performed family duty eve- 
ning 

very fine pleasant day even very white 
poor sandy some open pleasant 
but not one inhabitant for days Jour- 
one spring water but several 
lodged Captain ross little pleasant 
scituation, but poor here 

much poor sand ground some prety which 
was planted with which was prety 
some cut some Just came noon 
being midling creck running from high land not 
pasable high water nor till half often 
changeth ford reason creatures pasing backwards 
there several other small ones little fresh water 
runs comeing from high cross which 
great service for horses drink allso for thair 
thair riders especialy coole bay 
long bay fifteen mile long but formerly thay 
used travail ten mile farther the beech being 
mostly continued from where enter where 
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land its very pleasant rideing hard sand 
close roling waves Just washing horses 
except high tides when sea beats against 
from which retires low water 150 200 
cockle some Courees, sea stars, clams, oisters 
periwinkles but very few scalops snails[,] some rasor 
but what engaged notice most was! 
quantities great rocks wholy composed sea 
shels same kinds with those that surf heaved 
some which was ground course sand all 
appearance with those vast masses toward heads 
our great rivers: fisher men say that these 
rocks shels extends many leagues into sea 
seven fathom water[;] how much more thay have not 
here swamps near shore great 
lodged 

day was very temperate pleasantest day 
all our travails from Charls 
night but did not rain town but 
grows many evergreen very ornamental 
tree[,] lower branches spreading horisontaly yards 
affording lovely shade many parts 

yards Ships can come above town: 
next main deep branch 150 yards 
then above mile cross Island other 
shallow over which thay set 
300 yards dined exceeding 
hot{.| thermometer (wocoma half mile 
which crossed yesterday) saw several 
dry one was near inches 
after dinner traveled several savanas cloathed with 
grass many dilicate flowers; some ponds but most 
dryed reason hot dry some 
dry white sandy yet generaly produced very 
lofty straight pines with divers kinds oaks[;] 
swamps many bays. great Mirtles. Alcea 
water oak sweet 

usual over savanas poor sandy 78[.] 
crossed bridge over saw great quantities 
pitch spiled ground many years since (it being 

this point the following sentence inserted, sort 
position the bottom page the diary: arose 
gust thunder rain but Just got end bay before 


sun become very hard like but where very 
thick and sun shineing very could make 
impression with finger. some places 
sand was drove upon wind[,] which produced 
course grass some dined 
thermometer haveing stoped refreshed our 
near for our road lay generaly from long 
bay between two four mile from shore. was 
hole dug head bay swamp which declined 
foot depth other times would dry 
exhalation hot dry hole about 
foot deep containing midling good 
earth dug away one side easy declivity 
walk down lade water coveren over 
with poles which pine branches laide screen 
sun from heateing water but this did not hinder 
dead rotten leaves dung birds from falling into 
which might easily have been remidied covereing 
with boards reared over served for its 
best water for family which was very 

[August] 82[.] over mid- 
ling good here ended curious plant called 
north carolina Cockup common all 
observed many good farms gentlemens seats|.| 
for ferriage shillings for dish two 
our horses Cannons walked our friend 
Lambols where was accomodated most civil 
best manner. large chamber. one side fronting 
street with large window balcony with 
pect down south side fronting garden 
orange walks over which lovely prospect 
James island over two mile broad|,| 
from two large farther end his gar- 
den reaches within few yards rivers bank: 
north front hath fine prospect town through 
two large 

16[.] thermometer 83[.] day day was 
spent placeing specimens Collected our Jour- 
ney from midle setlements Cape fear stitching 
them paper[.] this day rained 
which struck chimney hurt woman frighted 
her very was greatest rain thay had 
for several 

brees arose which generaly cools air 
this day spent placeing specimens billy draw- 
ing fine odd 


this point two additional remarks are inserted, the first 
the margin the page, the second between the lines: from 

This rendering seems make more logical statement the 
plant’s distribution than Darlington has devised his copy the 
Ep. 


ae 


toward goos creck found several curious plants 
flower gathered some seed. toward evening 
gust rain thunder passed toward No. 
but did not reach observed two hills 
very red sandy loam some very red tenatious 
under which was some ash 

this day was spent makeing remarks speci- 
about ten clock there arose cloud that 
advanced very little until near night when 
disperced before reached town that had 
onely wind without rain thunder near night 
was cooler then had been 

toward night most thunder but near 
morning cleared 

then there arose strong wind with rain 
all find towns people much more terri- 
fied fearfull East storm then are upon 
account our banks our store keepers Along water 
but our fears dangers little comparison 
frequently heard women talk how fear- 
full thay was thunder gust arose, wind tack- 
more afraid then hurt, thes grievous 
calamities came but once upon make- 
ing perticular enquiry ouldest inhabitants was 
satisfied that thair frequent grievous sufferings 
thay had Sufficient reason for those anctious 

best account could obtain these tremenduous 
contractions iregular combinations water air, 
was from one most substantial Judgment well 
perticular account those within reach his own 
which was which was very 
overthrowing many houses overflowing town: 
the next much note was began 
thunders much storm soon over but wind 
comes sudden with intervals calm 
next shall transcribe from note made 
acurate observer 

friday August had very violent 
wind being N.N.E continuing from 
N.N.E ENE for about six from 


Ep. 
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still blowing violently untill four clock Satur- 
attended with violent showers then 
broke up[.] but wind continued SE. there 
about for several days affter; year 1722 sep- 
tember was most violent rain for days nights 
without intirmision that english inhabitants ever 
seems that collection vapours that used 
operate currents wind was dis- 
charded 

1730 thay had another storm which did 
Considerable damage but last 1750[,] september 
thence east, south west, upon which this 
scourge was suddenly but smart 
was felt several years affter, great loss most 
inhabitants sustained. whether these 
terible currents air not some scirts more south- 
ern Huricanes turned upon Continent northerly 
which setting against gulf stream raiseth 
and east wind Joyning north heaves 
water upon shoal wide coast forcing 
stupendious roleing billows river[,] overwhelmeth 
adjacent part which town scituated 
dicular above surface water common tides: 
that but little way dig any garden for 
very about year 1686 thay 
had very grievous huricane; indians tould the 
english that thay knew one that raised water over 
tops trees where town now stands: which 
perhaps was other than pavia chinkapin 

strong wind: thermometer rain 
brisk flaws continued till toward night when stars 

then cleared but clouded wind 
but near midnight rained very two last 
days close 

doctor went with visit superintendant who 
what could our favour either with inhabitants 
thermo. 

afternoon cleared wind N.W. therm. 
this day went new english 
dined 


ay 
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very Agreeable complacent gentleman entertained 
after very polite manner promised all 
asistance that lay his soon set out 

fine hath made great improve- 
his garden waled with 200 yards 
long 150 tell hope spend some 
time with next winter saw 
Captain who [going?] take superintendant 
congress where would see 

been take leave Capt. Bachop 
who tooke chest Augustine left with 
thundred 

was opinion what thunder showers saw 
last time was that did not 
genneraly strike often perpendicular 
but more but more general 
observation thro both Carolinas find dreadfull 
worse: observing great number trees split 
had seen dozen more split one gust two 
one miles dont say fact but realy 
number any own that was observe 
dreadfull streams like rivulets fire poured out 
clouds would think thair frequent gusts little dan- 
was tould that cattle was killed one 
flash which was considerable 
difference here where generaly 
after sharp thunder gust generally clears 
winds southern which soon grows 
sultery again thay are beholden 
which pretty agreeable espetially 
shine near troublesom our very hot weather 
summer cools air more then brisk N.E. wind for 
day Charls town all livers has 
what thay call muschata curtains 
some linen silk grass thay are 
wove purpose for that use make very very 
comfortable lodging amongst thousands those hun- 
that infested all thair 
thought first that thay would stifling hot but 
upon tryall found them very thay are 
thay have any hole big enough put ones little 
finger end thay will find torment all 
piercing 100 holes our skin before morning 


29[.] out for Georgia parted with 
friend Lambol rode over exceeding 
flat rich full bushes pretty good 
large white oak our common sort{,] 
Narrow leaved swamp white chesnut 
pine[,] fartle berry[,] white 
berry aralia all Jumbled promiscu- 
then over rantols after which mist our 
right road took left which lead much too near 
salts and sometimes over much tolerable piney soil 
until toward when wee began looke for 
house[,] one which rode to, haveing appearance 
gentlemans house[;] but would not lett stay 
upon any terms but directed next 
said was about mile off but found above two 
but would not let stay tho was then 
said was not above half mile his 
round deep branch then over broked but 
water was deep that thay allmost swam our 
fect legs was wet. when came 
which made good but master was 
ill natured tould that could not 
tould him that had traveled great way was 
very weary our horses was quite tired could 
good while consented that should stay but 
must little ould hut little better than hog 
being worst out house had much worse then 
any his negro many which was several 
distances about mantion was last 
admided into porch while little ould corn house 
was cleaned pushing ould mouldy corn heap 
one side make room for ould bed laid 
tould our room was ready for that might 
about 100 yards from dwelling found 
candle set ould bottle for candle stick some 
hommony two horn spoons eat 
pulled our wett cloath hung them dry lay 
down amongst weevils[,] muscha- 
refresh our selves after tedious ride near 

set out from Willson ponpan 
kind hospitable sensible his lady allso 
being modest agreeable prudent companion 
hope thair chilldred will follow thair 
rode about his large farm observed many curious 
plants host shewed several plants that thay 
made use for heal different infirmities thair 
family neibours: for its thair delight help dis- 
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thermometer 82[.] took ride 
toward goos creck found several curious plants 
flower gathered some seed. toward evening 
gust rain thunder passed toward No. 
but did not reach observed two hills 
very red sandy loam some very red tenatious 
under which was some ash 

this day was spent makeing remarks speci- 
about ten clock there arose cloud that 
advanced very little until near night when 
disperced before reached town that had 
onely wind without rain thunder near night 
was cooler then had been 

was spent numbering placeing 
toward night most thunder but near 
morning cleared 

then there arose strong wind with rain 
all night; find towns people much more terri- 
fied fearfull East storm then are upon 
account our banks our store keepers Along water 
but our fears dangers little comparison 
thairs. frequently heard women talk how fear- 
full thay was thunder gust arose, wind tack- 
more afraid then hurt, supposeing thes grievous 
calamities came but once upon make- 
ing perticular enquiry ouldest inhabitants was 
that thair frequent grievous sufferings 
thay had Sufficient reason for those anctious 

best account could obtain these tremenduous 
contractions iregular combinations water air, 
was from one most substantial Judgment well 
perticular account those within reach his own 
which was year which was very 
overthrowing many houses overflowing town: 
the next much note was began 
thunders much storm soon over but wind 
comes sudden with intervals calm 
next shall transcribe from note made 
acurate observer 

wind being N.N.E continuing from 
N.N.E ENE for about six hours[,] from 


Ep. 


still blowing violently untill four clock Satur- 
attended with violent showers then 
broke up[.] but wind continued SE. there 
about for several days affter; year 1722 sep- 
tember was most violent rain for days nights 
without intirmision that english inhabitants ever 
seems that collection vapours that used 
operate currents wind was dis- 
charded 

1730 thay had another storm which did 
Considerable damage but last september 
thence east, south west, upon which this 
grievous scourge was suddenly but smart 
was felt several years affter, great loss most 
inhabitants sustained. whether these 
terible currents air not some scirts more south- 
ern Huricanes turned upon Continent northerly 
which setting against gulf stream raiseth 
and east wind Joyning north heaves 
water upon shoal wide coast forcing 
stupendious roleing billows overwhelmeth 
adjacent part which town scituated 
being most not above foot perpen- 
dicular above surface water common tides: 
that but little way dig any garden for 
very about year 1686 thay 
had very grievous huricane; indians tould the 
english that thay knew one that raised water over 
tops trees where town now stands: which 
perhaps was other than pavia chinkapin 

therm. very rainy with 
strong wind: thermometer 72[.] rain 
brisk flaws continued till toward night when stars 

[August] thermometer 71[.] 
then cleared but clouded wind 
thermo. toward night rained little 
but near midnight rained very two last 
days close 

doctor went with visit superintendant who 
what could our favour either with inhabitants 

this day went new english 
dined 

[August] 26[.] clear cool 
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very Agreeable complacent gentleman entertained 
after very polite manner promised all 
asistance that lay his soon set out 

fine gentleman[.] hath made great improve- 
his garden waled with 200 yards 
long 150 tell hope spend some 
time with next winter saw 
Captain who [going?] take superintendant 
congress where would see 

been take leave Capt. Bachop 
who tooke chest Augustine left with 
John Willson Marchant Augustine[.] 
thundred 

was opinion what thunder showers saw 
last time was here[,] that did not 
genneraly strike often perpendicular pensil- 
but more but more general 
observation thro both Carolinas find dreadfull 
worse: observing great number trees split 
had seen dozen more split one gust two 
one miles dont say fact but realy 
number large[,] any own that was observe 
dreadfull streams like rivulets fire poured out 
clouds would think thair frequent gusts little dan- 
was tould that cattle was killed one 
flash which was there considerable 
difference here where generaly 
after sharp thunder gust generally clears 
being nearer neibourhood frozen climes| but 
winds southern which soon grows 
sultery again thay are beholden sea 
which pretty agreeable espetially 
shine near troublesom our very hot weather 
when south brees blows[.] believe wind 
summer cools air more then brisk N.E. wind for 
day Charls town all good livers has 
what thay call muschata curtains 
some linen silk grass are 
wove purpose for that use make very very 
comfortable lodging amongst thousands those hun- 
gry vermin that infested all thair 
thought first that thay would stifling hot but 
upon tryall found them very thay are 
fine thin wove Just keep out fly[.] 
thay have any hole in[,] big enough put ones little 
finger end thay will find torment all 
100 holes our skin before morning 
which not uncommon hot 


29[.] set out for Georgia parted with 
friend Lambol rode over exceeding 
flat rich full bushes pretty good 
large white oak our common 
Narrow leaved swamp white chesnut 
water willow oak[,] horn 
pine[,] mulbery[,] fartle bay[,] white 
berry aralia all Jumbled promiscu- 
then over rantols after which mist our 
right road took left which lead much too near 
salts and sometimes over much tolerable piney soil 
until toward night[,] when wee began looke for 
house[,] one which rode to, haveing appearance 
gentlemans but would not lett stay 
upon any terms but directed next 
said was about mile off but found above two 
but would not let stay tho was then 
said was not above half mile his 
round deep branch then over broked but 
water was deep that thay allmost swam our 
which made good but master was 
ill natured tould that could not 
tould him that had traveled great way was 
very weary our horses was quite tired could 
good while consented that should stay but 
must little ould hut little better than hog 
being worst out house had much worse then 
any his negro many which was several 
distances about mantion was last 
admided into porch while little ould corn house 
was cleaned pushing ould mouldy corn heap 
one side make room for ould bed laid 
tould our room was ready for that might 
about 100 yards from dwelling found 
candle set ould bottle for candle stick some 
hommony two horn spoons eat 
pulled our wett cloath hung them dry lay 
down amongst weevils[,] muscha- 
toes refresh our selves after tedious ride near 

set out from Willson ponpan 
kind hospitable sensible his lady allso 
being modest agreeable prudent companion 
hope thair chilldred will follow thair example[.] 
rode about his large farm observed many curious 
plants host shewed several plants that thay 
made use for heal different infirmities thair 
family neibours: for its thair delight help dis- 
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this day several showers 

hard thunder duPont rode out with 
lending his own horses favour shewed 
water from river into large piece low ground 
above two hundred acres water for ditch 
was quarter half mile reaching from 
vegitable then mixed clay 
with then strata limestone detached 
masses inches thick many two foot 
then kind marl under which sand many 
like flint the thickest that black like flint 
dation from clay white matter 
which still more purified aproacheth nearer 
observed rich swamps prety good 
bog iron enquired dupont what was 
reason that several patches thair rice ground 
that looked black was bear answered 
that was too salt that sometimes white matter 
would appear surface which tasted some- 
thing like Salt but that ground 
above flow salt water like cnough ni- 
trous aluminous find this generaly holds 
130 negros diging both men women 
thay worked with some howing ground 
others throwing out with their thay 
had used good spades thay might have done more work 
same time with more 

ant out from dupons Jacksons- 
houses several prety large people very 
there two negroes Jibited alive for poisoning thair 
Master: surpriseing what effect this dreadfull 
poison hath upon all animals cause Sudden 
death thay say little powder 
best can have it, its 
observed farm 150 cattle pasturing 
one for ould rice after thay have 
been planted some full grass that its 
next imposible keep rice clean untill thay have 
been flowed with water some kill 


pastured considerable its common 
this countrey see 100 acres rice growing thick 
and negroes tend but some plants 
300 thair several best rice ground 
where thay have command water dryest 
which many have where fress water creek 
runs through but great part countrey 
what call rich wood produceing very 
thick consisting white horn 
ter great red willow 
these last dry weather partly desti- 
tute water but moist seasons very full rain 
which proprictor preserves makeing 
great dams across which these last uncom- 
mon rains has generaly broke have allso 
water other fields they 
grounds with thay can intercept 
rain water from running two hastily 
very moist may pretty but 
must make this that turns yellow 
withers pretty much, will upon return rain 
looke very grow produce reasonable 
stalks small leaves shrivel up. its past 
recovery|.| 

[September] dined george civil 
Charls town very good indigo, corn 
there some pine barrens thay call them but 
trees very tall where inhabitants re- 
sort make staves for thair rice barrels for 
thay seldom make turpentine for rice 
indigo turns better account this low level rich 
which lower road often not above 
mile from coast every few mile crossing 
perhaps 150 yards set upon 
many 100 yards long for believe province 
generaly has finer greater part 
deep ditches side for miles which 
thay run straight then makes angle 
again for several for thay think its beauty 
road have very extensive prospect 
with large vistoes near mile some gentlemans 
with causway all way where ground 


about this point the following marginal notes are added: 
pines intermixed some mirtle like 


thermometer 
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little moist: most these seates 
scituated have great ponds one two sides 
from 300 yards from house[,] which was 
either good pasture flowed kill which 
great numbers fine cud: heat summer 
winter favour thair groath Caro- 
linians will have them rained into ponds, 
but cant see one yet that had not suffitient out- 
let great rains convay small fry 
where thay multiply indico thay 
cult] haveing left some best stalks here 
there for seed, cutting first last crop 
thay cut near roots puts all into steeper; 
thay have not running water thay dig hole 
into ground foot when water springs 
like quick into which thay set pump with 
which thay fill steeper with which thay 
some good spots between yet generaly bar- 
flowed great from coast 170 mile 
which good land but long way 

wet branches savanas flowed with water reason 
prodigious late rains after dry 
many trees split pieces with lightning cast into 
shrubs north Carolina but lost long leaved Sara- 
cena ever since left Charls hooded 
tula new genus that aproached near 
these are chiefe diferent plants from those cape 
fear branched white centory little 
but lost beautifull large perenial centory ever 
since left Charls town: left great palmed 
last very short its spike: species spurge 
called Cock not seen two 
yellow poligala continueth yet all way from Jersey 
saw none this side charls travailed 
travail then mostly shaded with lofty 
not sufered cut down any trees near road 
ground allway level except over branches where 
but travail farther back branches 


this point the following note has been inserted between the 


plenty cana this morning was 
pestered with monstrous sised musketo thay found 
sufficient employment beat them there 
scarsly spot our hand big wheat corn 
but where our skin stinging pain 
not felt, after smaller ones when came 
Purisburgh observed thair orchards consisted 
mulbery trees white english sort: pretty many 
quinches grows bears good fruite some 
but what surprised most was that thay plant very 
few figs for oranges winter 
kills them while young unless protected from frost: 
dined set for Georgia battoe down river 
150 yards broad mile for two 
dollors: saw Alegators which soon dived into 
river before came near lands either 
side being little above tide high water (which 
swels twenty mile higher then Purisburgh) but great 
quantity fresh water flows down render 
fresh Savanah town mile from sea: lodged 
About mile from where day was 
fair pleasant but evening musketos 
very troublesome about sunset but night more 
bluff points bank was about 
first pretty good vegitable then strato 
under which mixture limestone de- 
der which very strong tenatious even 

[September] 4[.] out before muscke- 
tos being thick bees but after sun 
rise most had very bad 
account late prodigious rains which 
roads broke bridges that swam our horses 
several travailed over different 
magnolia, very odd sort with short broad keys 
large kind near like att savanna 
visited habersham who introduced gov- 
ernour who received very offering any 

was having never observed lower 
common alder noon rode 
over higher ground yet crossed mayny 
soil red some feet under say great 
marl; prodigious numbers large sturgeons continu- 
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aly peoples orchards consists mulbery 
peach day near Ebenezer found 
lodged ebenezer (lightened much) contain- 
ing about dwelling water sur- 

set out over much high piney from whence 
Macasine snake foot half long near thick 
was very beautifull marked with 
white scin with two large fangs 
like very showery hot between|.] 
thermo. airy found several curious 
species plants odd dwarf oak running under 
patch leaves inches long one 
very here grows most northward 
trees here except sugar silver leaved 

rode over much good land fine bottoms very 
fertil hill Saw sugar maple 
near noon crossed brier large fine creek 
broad much rich low land 
reconed way Thomas thermometer 
this was longest Journey had most effect 
was generall amongst very tall timber 
very tall pine many curious plants likewise 
fine water where was many rocks limestone full 


explained the introduction (p. 5), portion Bar- 
tram’s diary, extending from September 25, 1765, was 
published the Magazine (vol. 37, pp. 166-168, 
publication contains various interesting items that 
are only slightly referred to, not included all, the copy 
the diary preserved the Historical Society Pennsylvania. 
The more significant amplifications are now inserted the form 
footnotes the following few pages the present publication. 

evening arrived Ebenezer which found about 
100 mulberry trees, and many the inhabitants employed 
raising silk; but the scarcity working hands great discour- 
agement this useful employment. Sturgeon abounds the 
river near this (J. Bartram, 1767a, 166.) 

The words within these brackets are mostly cut off the 
margin the page and are supplied from Darlington’s 

miles, cross’d three fine streams water, 
and arrived the evening dirty tavern, where, however, 
met with very civil usage. Creek, where 
the river about yards wide, clear sandy bottom, and not 
very deep. Before the tavern where lay, there was fine 


hot ther. over very hilly 
where many fine clear streams good water 
most them being large enough turn saw mill 
being plentifully replenished with pine[,] 
sweet large oaks various plenty 
monstrous here grow very large Lirio- 
dendrons beech very large magnolia 
Altisima: water other chinkapins every- 
Juniper pavia with very 
many great rocks good flint little above 
common admired first how thay came 
broke into various most them with 
smooth polish: asked one that rode mile with 
had not often found fields Indian arrow 
points flint knives hatchets; was 
that lay scattered which did not imme- 
diately answer thair but gentleman ob- 
served another cause which seemed allso prob- 
able[:] that is[,] thair fires which thay 
which heats mass flints near surface: 
tenatious yellow clay under bed 
some red sand concreeted with feruginous 
thundred very much rained 

large flat rich ground lying bluff 
uper surface vegitable mould one then 
sandy clay foot more then strata 
ground shells fine course sand and rotten 
brownish then strata large All 


grass plat, that had formerly been piece water mile square, 
but now being drained, produced the finest verdure had yet 
seen (J. Bartram, 1767a, 166.) 

very hospitably entertained. master the house accom- 
panied next day toa neighbouring bluff, 200 feet perpendicu- 
lar height above the level the river The river here 
most places 200 yards broad, very clear, and though deep, rapid, 
particularly great floods, when rises from feet above 
the common cross’d boat very simple con- 
struction, being only three pieces thick plank hollow’d, and 
rising little each end, like our ferry boats, and nailed together 
cross pieces, the seams which were not well closed but that 
the water was plentifully admitted, and, fact, was rather 
raft than (J. Bartram, 1767a, 166.) 
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gether surf could force them all 
foot more some places strata pow- 
dered shells would succeed inches 
whole mass would appear like rock but with 
pick might pretty easily broke not being 
some places some detatched masses 
bears full proportion thair length 
thair numerous Lamina determins thair periodicall 
but its certain that most porous tender part 
each lamina length time much wasted 
numerous cavities some which near filled 
with cristaline spar, many others glitter 
side like dimond which seems not 
loose thair observing vast parcels these 
shels that adjacent inhabitants burn 
observed one small clam about inches 
but for several miles these monstrous oisters appears 
without then found upon moderat 
steep descending part this bluff several our 
pensilvania maiden rattle snake 
golden sweet rooted Sanicle[,] noble 
Uvulary[,] berry bearing solomon 
many others[.] say Ginseng grows 
then descended into low lands which from 
yellow sand loam some places clay under 
foot vegitable river about 120 150 
ferry then rode mile over low ground 
full very large timber[:] white oak foot 
Liquid amber near Cypress shag bark 
hicory 4[,] beech black red oak tupelo 
without silver horn beam, 
whome was recommended from Charlstown[,] who 
Carolina this after some thunder 

after breakfast Galphin took hands two 
battoes provisions down river mile great 


the bottom this page the diary footnote remark 
that seems belong this point. first several words are 
now more less obliterated wear cutting the margin 
the sheet, but are supplied from Darlington’s copy: “Some 
these shells bored full holes with worms our 

Ep. 

Rode eight miles farther Indian 
trader, who constantly employs 400 pack-horses trading 
through the Creek nations, Chicasaws, Chactaws, and other Indian 
tribes, who are supplied with European commodities exchange 
for skins, bever, and other peltry, which are the chief articles 
Indian (J. Bartram, 1767a, 167.) 


oister shell bank above 150 foot bottom 
which isued out loveliest spring clear water 
about much would run through bung hole 
very sweet Just cold enough drink 
heartily about foot above surface river: 
this perpendicular bank formed shels all 
broke small particles like cours sand indurated 
hard bermudous rocks used for building Just 
such one may cut very easily with 
rock cours yelow sand found undermine- 
ing this perpendicular bluff continueth above 
200 each end which hill gradualy falls 
back from river for several miles until large rich 
vegitable thro which neibouring inhabitants 
for many miles when thay come prodigious 
mass very large oister most which 
great clusters but vacansies close filled with smaller 
single ones forced all directions: what extent 
this prodigious mass extended yet unknown but 
about mile below; bluf appears still larger 
perhaps there may unknown Continua- 
tion between them: there great extent rich 
low land all way from this bluf 
except silver bluff about mile below[,] where 
spaniards formerly made some attempt 
some silver[,] but being chiefly bed 
thay made hand thay made some attempt 
turn river cutting thro point but 
whether indians drove them off thay thought 
would not quit they did not foreward with 
thay made pretty large intrenchment mile 
Above it: this bluf foot near 
white course under which much 
fullers earth large detached masses embeded 
deep strata coarse sand various 
are different forms from pound 
under these strata very black sul- 
phurous Just like that cape 
beded large trees with thair formerly was drove 
down with floods before accumulation above 
mentioned these now impregnated with 
vitriolick matter from sulphurious strata 
beneath tast very much allum very sharp 
here allso many detatched masses 
shincing pirites marchasites great chunk 
what thay call mine appears de- 
foot deep, very ponderous hard with 
thin shineing particles mixed much crude matter: 
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close strato black sulphurous former 
sea mud much ould wood full 
Just like loggs that find present all our sea 
not penetrated but fully impregnated with vitriolick 
evening was pleasantest coolest since left 
Charles 

set out for augusta but before arived ten 
mile very heavy shower without much thunder met 
dined rode visit night air was 

[September] very cool 
Just been takeing walk down 

ceeding day was spent placeing and 
clear day billy partly finished his drawing 
day saw very large catt just 


silver bluff, where the Spaniards formerly opened mine, but 
taking its course under the river, they were obliged desist from 
working it. bluff rises about feet above the ordinary 
level the Night overtook before could reach 
home, and were forced leave our battoes behind us. 
were highly delighted with the rich meadows both sides the 
river, and the next day was spent admiring this Gentleman’s 
plantations, which were, indeed, very (J. Bartram, 
1767a, 167.) 

out for Augusta, and about noon arrived 
within sight the first dinner rode the main 
falls, where found the river 300 yards wide, very rapid, and 
rumbling among the rocks, that are every where interspersed from 
side side, generally about six inches above the surface, and 
where the water dashes from rock rock, with continual noise. 
This rocky channel extends about four miles higher, when little 
still water just admits ferry. 

“Augusta finely situated along the banks the Savanna, but 
neither considerable for riches, number inhabitants. 
country round indeed fertile, and the land good quite 
high the Cherokee mountains; but the cultivation too 
expensive produce any considerable profit; and its natural 
productions too little value invite adventurers 
plantations, which times war lie exposed the incursions 
the enemy, and times peace the sudden attacks rapa- 
cious Savages. There are, however, this little town, about 
houses, within sight each other, church, and two wooden 
forts; some mulberry plantations have likewise been formed, and 
some progress made the manufacture raw silk; but the 
quantity has been small, and the trouble and hazard great, 
(J. Bartram, 167.) 


full three foot thay killed very 
pretty spotted snake which billy skinned 
poorly all heart purging: 

[September] very clear cool 
thay have white frost April 
thair peach trees young shoots 
has been killed with even Savanah 
bear man thair snow lies ground 
but certainly thay have more colder spels then could 
have expected: for these thre days have wore 
Jacket Coat great coat yet sometimes hardly 
warm cnough where believe got 
some cold before put great coat but 
admire indolence these people not planting fig 
pomegranates. have not one pomegranate 
since left Savanah but one two fig trees. 
indeed thay have very few have 
seen one orange tree big enough 
most have few peach trees chicasaw plumbs but 
thay killed often with spring 
both these when thay bear soon 
but figs would yeald crops year pomegranates 
river thay have many trees 
which grows thay raise very good 
which answers pretty well present while 
bounty but that taken off wont answer 
well rice thay complain that silk 
worms takes more labour feed then thay can spare 
hands look after sometimes frosts destroys 

[September] 17[.] clear wind 
writeing prepairing set off tomorow down 
Savannah 

set out from George his 
spring good rode over 
much piney poor ground with red sand very 
crossed bryer creek[,] yards sandy bottom 
land each side with clay 
crossed several other branches from which rode 
hills 100 foot this pen reconed mile 
little settlement sorounded with piney poorish 
which affords|,] its extent miles more 
less tolerable pasture both winter 
haveing that space different soils swamps: low 

Gentleman, and some attendants, visit the cow pens, which are 
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[September] fine pleasant great 
toward night 84[.] rode mile very large clere 
spring which flowed out end long ridge 
mile without any running when come 
sight spring decend gradualy midling 
then flat piece ground about 600 yards 
half springs very plentifully two sides 
creck near two rod wide foot 
springs all isueth out soft limestone rock which 
spread all over this part may 
observed about miles off several other places 
deep currents gullies where there great quantities 
rocks formed sea some embeded lime- 
rode over chiefly poor sandy piney ground: some 
well timbered with straight tall much 
dwarf prinos foot here grows close 
spring very large magnolia alltisima sugar tree: 
all body this spring continueth rod long some 
foot under surface strata course ground rotten 
shells for about foot; then more 
most white chalk near same 
thence foot soft limestone full impresion 
shells clam cockle with snai! tower 
found here piece indian pot many 
flints same kind mentioned flint hill[.] 
indians brought saw here several true 
evergreen casseena which creek indians generaly 
plant all thair making much use 
thought would not grow [away?] from 
but indians plants several hundredred 
miles from very wholesom far more 
salutary then any from east indies[.] pitty 


the greatest curiosity this country affords; and the evening, 
after having traveled miles thro’ much poor piney ground, 
arrived the first cow pen, being kind house, hut, near 
spring, which four five negroes, with one white man, 
generally live look after number cattle various kinds, 
that occupy range country six ten miles round; the chief 
employment these herdsmen, they may called, tend 
the calving the cows, and the foaling the mares, and bring 
those the pen that stand most need assistance and care; 
several the inhabitants have two three the cow pens, 
ten miles distance from each other, and the cattle are kept 
distinct herds, and feed, both summer and winter, their re- 
spective walks. herdsmen are very dextrous catching 
and training the wildest horses, and great profit made their 
masters the (J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 

mountainous ridge, without any running 
water. terminated lime stone cliff, out which 


[September] 20[.] cloudy 
mile over poor pine barrens which gen- 
eraly replenished with large lofty pines good grass 
herbs when thay grow red sandy ground mixed 
with feruginous concreet fragments all shapes 
some biger then some half 
pound but where hills high sand 
white with trees poor scrubby. 
broad leaved willow oak with hoary 
shrub dwarf tall 
these discribed barrens intermixed with numerous 
that most that twenty years past was great 
Cane swamps deep ponds (is now quite dry except 
great rains) produceth fine some 
yet full shrubs but few thay keep 
dry, anual fires will soon destroy shrubs plenty 
grass will saw numerous Cattle 

very rainey day from day was first 
close rain that have had either carolinas 
here planted numbers white raising 
silk thair chiefe one half boys 
make 400 pounds 300 small ones 
times one good hand will make 100 
pound formerly fetched three shillings two 
but now one shilling pound sell them 
savana town (where thay are wound) price 
most night when muschatos was very trou- 

land about Ebenezer but poor[.] some places 
but poor[.] here strange mixture red, 
yellow, ash color, [some sandy, some very tenatious.| 


issued number little bubbling springs, all uniting together 
the adjacent valley, and forming most delectable 
(J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 

few cypress swamps that are now become dry the industry 
the husbandmen, and serve, before remarked, for the 
winter sustenance (J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 

Arrived Ebenezer Town, round which, has 
been said, the black and white mulberry-trees are chiefly culti- 
vated and the inhabitants generally employed raising raw silk 
which they sell the merchants Savannah town for ready 
money, but low price, which they complain, bad 
seasons they get little for their labour, and good, scarce more 
than maintains them.” (J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 
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river here 300 yards wide runs very rapid amongst 
much alike from one side 
seemed twice far other side deeper 
much: think much water came down 
Deleware rode about two miles 
found rocks rapid current like which 
inhabitants say continueth near mile with some 
short still but most agree that 
rocky rapid 150 that Cherokee 
but land good many places very good quite 
from all our Northern tho rapid 
some places above thair yet hath many still 
slack believe keeps pretty straight 
course but large branch high 
laurel Kallmia plentifully near 
land here about good black soil 
readish bottom: below falls very rich low land 
elm two mountain small leaved 
northern shrubs crossed river miles 
with row houses all along sight one 
Against ferry high bluff 100 foot 
earths ever saw deepest colors: lowest strata 
which reached farther below surface lowest 
water dry seasons then could see about foot 
pure but variously tinged patches some 
very others all intermixed with 
yellow even purple. thence foot 
strata began whiteish glittering slipery micatious 
mixed toward uper part with coarse 
sand, then deep strata [of] white coars sand which 
gradualy came yellow, mixed with many 
places large masses very red clay higher 
great masses feruginous compositions coarse 
then stratas alternately toward 
top mixed with Geodes severall thin strata dark 
trey prodigious deep strata very tenatious clay 
different soiles brought down from mountains 


furious covered over very uncertain 
branches each side river: where strata 
thay was deposited flood various curls, 
furious direct currents variously changed great 
banks sand great trees turning and stopping 
direct current after thair lodgment sand mud: 
these high bluf points subject changes other 
parts for river within few years hath 
gained near 100 yards this which daly 
reduced proper various Colered 
carth below suppose caused feruginous deso- 
lutions concreet stratas above: being washed 
down rains lodging fisures between lamina 
which not compact but will admit humid 
tinged particles passing between them: river 
continualy changing its Channel much that within 
tween present perpendicular bluff there flatt 
red Compact close clay like fullers for 
close verge this slipery plain continualy 
gaining off present Channel here not 
above one hundred yards over present new 
sand bank seems steeper then degrees 
very cours sand: must not fix any conclusion 
general state adjacent Countrey observation 
these changeable bluffs but all general observa- 
tions have yet made: first Sea strata great 
depth very tenatious ash red 
drove them: upon this general strata divers other 
vegitable upon proper mixture which 

from Augusta thay send battoes boats down with 
thair boats Carries about 
250 water 130 thay dont chuse 
down great thay are apt swift 
current drove into low grounds exceeding 
rapid current. low grounds each side Sa- 
vanah river full very large Cypress trees near 
thay are wonderfully adapted stand 
violent shoks floods. for when ground 
soaked with water high winds might overset 
being very lofty[,] but thay are strangely braced 
thair spreading roots very wide bottoms|,] foot 
tapering gradualy foot high, where 
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tree begins its solid bulk[.] wide base generaly 
large trees hollow: people commonly make stages 
cut down Above this base: its remarkable that 
within thirty years what great allteration there hath 
been made All over Countrey thair great ponds 
water back from near the low 
grownd where floods its wonder thay 
continual change. thair great ponds that 
held water several foot deep now dry rich ground, 
produceth great crops corn, where there great 
currents water bring any soil hills: 
sturgeons very large continualy Jumping high 
falls some few Alegators seen near high: 
thay recon carolina that weight indigo off one 
acre very good crop three but gen- 
thay recon one hand can tend two which 
good will produce 130 that two hands 
besides can have time raise thair provisions 
carolina Georgia bring generaly but two crops 

bank about foot perpendicular; georgia steer 
year ould shillings sterling[;] 50. 
scotch highlanders very lazy care- 
makeing poor improvements where 

all within compass few miles nay sometimes 
acres floods deposited different strata banks 
various eddies curlings places direct 

its worth various changes heat 
Augusta that last spring begining April that 
thair peaches was all hicory leaves frose 
black[,] young mulbery leaves that 
young silk worms died for want advised 
Seller cool place till such time thay are sure 
all danger from frost then thay are 
danger thunder which very hurtfull when thay 
are ready allso informed that thay 
frequently have white frosts and near 
augusta shallow ponds freeseth hard bear 
these severities rare hardly ever happens but when 
but soon wind turns South its directly 
countrey being very near Southward iselands 


This remark seems misplaced; more suitable position 
might have been just before the two preceding paragraphs. With- 
out the proper context, little meaning 


within few miles off Savana was 
informed one that affirmed saw but did 
not, tho 100 miles farther day rained 
causways covered with water belly deep forced 
others swim our bridges being drove 
reached Savanah town before night 
miserable wet order[,] our cloaths our bags papers 

23[.] cloudy rainey wind 
remarkable that some shrubs[,] trees 
southward dont ripen near soon year 
charls town eat pomegranates near ripe but now 
Savannah thay are not near figs now here 
riper then charls many plants that was 
flower when left cape fear was much same near 
charls now near savanah same kinds 
that was full grown near budding for flower 
months since Just flower here. but genraly 
belive may alow months 

[September] 24[.] cloudy 
cloudy all wind several gen- 
tlemen get information way Augustine[,] 
which thay say allmost not quite impracticable 
reason prodigious uncommon rains all over 
who very agreeable humane kind 
can hardly say enough his which all such 

[September] lovely cool clear 
orphan which neat building well finished 
both within without painted body 
walled with good brick foot above surface 
with large convenient windos every 
which makes spatious house 
above two good story high with good 
garrets well finished thre dormant windows each 
nine large windos each both chambers 
lower piaza ten foot wide surrounds 
which both pleasant convenient the 
constant summer heats this climate[,] indeed 
apartments thus divided. pasage goeth 
from one end near each end which 
very handsom stair case wood sweet red 


set out for Savannah town, and suffered more 
from the rain and bad roads than the whole journey before: 
The savannas were belly (J. Bartram, 1767a, 
168.) 
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bay much like one side passage 
posite chappel library large lightsom 
room with Seven large windoes one end 
uper story corresponds with lower but 
large chambers midst] pleasant lodging 
rooms with windows each front each end 
more private chamber answering 
allso properly divided[.] this described house stands 
level sandy soil center area one acre 
paled one side fronts tide salt 
water creek but dry low tide riseing 
about foot below surface area within few 
rod before which large extensive salt 
marsh tho miles from between which 
side garden containing two conveniently 
laid out for kitchin garden but little variety other 
some orange trees figs pomegra- 
dont well here but greatest number largest 
hath given this frecly for Colledge where some small 
given fine tract land few miles from 
which good land most there 
thousand pound promiseth give for use 
which rode this account 
had from Governour wricht superior col- 
then rode gentlemans house which 
was delightfully scituated large tide salt creek 
where oisters thick thay can within stone 
cast his hath makeing great im- 
provements fruites which properly adapted 
nectarins grows bears saw one 
Apricot tree but looked poorly[,] one grape 
fruite which rotted Just before like 
orange trees here not hurt with frost while 
was delightfull see lovely scarlet blos- 
soms ripe fruit once same what can 
being two miles distance both near tide 
soil both being much one. except this 
best but both useth dung thay are near same 
clevation chief allteration is: this 


upon creek that several foot deep low water 


its remarkable hospital thay 
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have well uper end garden about foot 
below surface which but thay have 
dug well foot bank near where tide 
frequent all the countrey near some- 
that thay deep for water. but diging 
level land thay generaly come water between 
shells brackish water springs land 
general from this town sea sandy near 
surface some places pretty but interspersed 
with bay Cypress swamps very proper for 
generaly very full fine larg pines water oakes: 
prodigious trees foot diameter near 100 foot 
high magnolia Altisima; long leaved pine grows 
leaved spruice pine grows very large 
bark very smooth hath very little appearance 
pine but leaves cones very like Jersey pine 
but not tough it: most best unless 
tavern keepers those officies government{,| 
the best inhabitants Charls town 
indeed many these hath thair great 
farms unequall distances from 
which thay keep numerous negro slaves who closely 
lookeing after thair stocks for maintanance thair 
master thair which chiefly mentained 
slaves thay live these towns 
opulency great part summer, takeing 
ride out fortnight more less any urgent 
requires. takeing thair Ladies 
with them children chair; that there not 
appearance much business being Carried 
here philadelphia where people live imediately 
generaly thair own Gentlemen there 
keeps thair Countrey seats for recreation pleasure 
great part mentains them thair industry 
keeping thair wives children there great 
southward climates thay many 
thair seats 

inhabitants both Carolinas Georgia generaly 
buildes piazas one more sides thair houses 
which very commodious these hot 
thay screen violent scorching sunshine draws 
one cant sit walk very comfortably these when 
out much conversation both sitting 

[September] clear fine 
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sent down from Golphins was exceeding 
busy placeing numbering 

28[.] clear fine 74[;] 
this day packing our boxes 
Just let down thermometer into 
but lower then was shady open 
length town may about half all way 
upon ste[e]p sandy bank near foot perpendicular 
bushes cleared that furious winds from 
river driveth loose white sand declivity 
row houses next river stands distance 
near 100 yard but there several passages cut wore 
with pretty ascent that one may ride 
down water horses carry burdens from 
river but boys young people will walk 
Jump down loose sand many most places 
but both above below town bank 
more perpendicular with bushes growing close 
but ground falls fast away toward 
espetialy uper end toward great rice 
but lower end continueth level much 
which fine ornament much wanted 
many inhabitants complain too high scitua- 
tion town loose sandy dry bad for thair 
but thay have one that 
thay may have much fine sand for thair 
white for onely fetching from 
there some darker strata intermixed but when 
falls white[.] 

houses each between which stalls with 
houses for people put thair market truck 

64[.] set out from Habersham countrey 
haveing set out from savanah about clock 
with habersham his which well culti- 
here much rich low crossed 
ogechee about 200 yards broad. 
broad very rich full very tall 
measured one pine foot high 
first limb[,] thence foot top[;] another foot 

ther. haveing travailed over many swamps 
some midling high ground but many cy- 


press swamps very large rice fields allmost covered 
knee deep water prodigious but 
roads exceeding good with fine causways many 
bridges very straight 

[October] fine clear cool 
this days rideing was very bad thro 
bay tupelos both Cypress deep 
some which borders was very full 
brush bryers|,] yet got safe through days 
Journey mile was all low flat highest 
piney ground seldom above foot perpendicular 
above [the trees?] generaly very 
pretty close together 100 yard 
distance more exceeding tall grass very 
unless thickets some sand hills 
interspersed towards where small 
palmeto which generaly between swamps 
higher piney tho commonly grows 
dry seasons hardly any water found all this 
way but wet most covered with water 
pomegranate[,] near which growed much cana 
when came near soil very sandy near 
surface timber poor for about mile from 
low which often overflowed with river 
(to great loss which sometimes 
way fell mile below fort where 
lodged this this day found severali very 
curious shrubs|,] one bearing beautiful good 

[October] this morning was clear 
300 yards bank about foot high 
above common surface fine lagune 
runs side half mile several cypress 
swamps the tide[,] when river 
near foot flows ten mile above 
yet fress water|.] sometimes fordable 
little below there great bodies low 
land each side river[,] some places near mile 
wide, much which flowed spring. very 
gradualy riseing weeks more less snow 
milts mountains: but this uncommon season 
which hath not been seen above has 
reached thro all these southern 
best accounts hath destroyed much thair rice where 
waters rose commonly foot deep floated well 
soaked most what was tangled broak 
off great part ears what was standing above 
week several feet deep with griefe 
often beheld greate branched ears above foot long 
broke off soaked mud water: certainly 


an 
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very profitable grain when season 
such ground will suite best that will produce 
other but prodigious quantity stagnate 
water being damed assist growth this fine 
grain render countrey unhealth- 
full white its more healthy then one 
could expect Such humid did not 
nor could have believed but 
general voice that freeseth hard 
had passed over pond shallow water ice 
not broke the tops his orange trees yearly 
thermo. confirms you may observe Jour- 
inhabitants this river not such danger 
northern rivers, where floods more apt come 
once ten years more doth 
damage thair crops more then upon this 
which generaly flows onely spring march 
searching its 70[.] 

searched down river observed great variety 
common Appearance espetialy dwarf 
105 foot diameter spreading bows foot 
round above foot from about foot 
from ground usual divided into great 
dwarf oaks thay vary thair leaves shape 
which many takes real 
are low dwarf with shineing long one winter 
oak with oval summer oak hardly 
two all with long pedicles long 
water oak white one with very rough shells 
allmost closeing over our common sort 
tupelo with large red acid fruite called which 
used for punch. common black horn 
shrubs beside great magnolia[;] red purple berried 
bay maple[;] Alcea Sasafras. 
cornus. hammamelis. birch[;] common fartle 
walked down searching for plants but 
found new. 

tenatious hard but river being rose foot 
above its common rocks which wanted 
observe was strata sand was 


out from fort Barington for fort 
about foot with guns mounted 
then low land pretty wel tim- 
bered with tall great trees common 
broad leaved water white small 
near little spring great long leaved 
soil mostly sandy very 
but running path much 
lodged under pine 

here growed rough seed allcea odd 
over much poor piney palmato 
which generaly reconed poor alltho 
last headed good spring[,] which rare these 
then another then such like soil 
then crossed little which dry some- 
then over such palmeto ground before til 
near sun when encamped amongst pal- 
which generaly grows sandy 
grows low dwarf oaks inches bearing 
andromedas double vitis edea 
great numbers fine fine flowering 
found very odd Catalpa with pods round acron 
lodged woods under pine amongst 

open set out sun rise hours arrived 
low grounds great which all overflowed 
miles from fort came two cow 
other branch turtle but small dry 
weather quite some low bottom for rice. 
near spring saw very good indian but 
but but generally from low lands altama- 
haw great setilla soil poor white sandy ground 
several foot deep sand[;] then whiteish clay mixt 
with very then strata clay 
uncertain this called pine pro- 
duceing pretty good burden coarse grass|;] which 
affter being young grass soon upon 
branches thair best but this sandy pal- 
meto ground few canes for thay mostly grow 
rich clay branches with black 
land near river hilly midling good where 
branches falls into river foot perpendicular 
river about 150 yards broad foot deep low 
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[the tide] flows mile above 
generaly better lodged south side 
foot above which rose foot above com- 
mon tide[;] which has been riseing near month 
two days has fell which proves that river 
runs good way flat but not sub- 
fallen foot before left when this began fall: 
rarely flows foot great flood more 
northern rivers for this runs far[,] rises slow 
falls. that great part water comes down 
soon after which runs off before water 
some that ever was swam 
our horses over shilling but has 
formerly rose for banks driven sand 
foot higher then this one white man lives 
this river above ferry indian town upon 
thay notwithstanding its great 
which hope better informed 

river midling ground but farther deeper 
sand crossed several bay Cypres 
swamps several but toward marys 
rather with large pines exceeding thick 
tall our cours marsh for many 
miles came river along great Sand 
bank next river great Cypress swamp. 
mile from great setila mile land 

out travailed mile over many bay cypress 
very upland fine sand, large pines won- 
tree palm growed foot high held thro severall 
therm: 79[.] 

rained little after days fine 
clear weather which dryed roads after thay had been 
months flowed: 78[.] this day rode 
over near bay swamps several from 
rod wide 20[,] more according thair 
distance from thair ground between being 
fine large prodigious rank thick 
some prety streams swamps but most dry very 


shalow ponds allmost under 

tree[.] this day rode thro several fine some 
sandy low grounds from rod 
wide[;] black slush top but white 
trees grew thin that might see for 
miles all round trees standing from 
mixed with dwarf mirtle[,] kalmias 
places various species evergreen ground oaks 
saw our tulup tree[,] red 
before sun haveing rode this day fourty 

with Governour several Carolina 
observed several parts consulted with 
Governour about room while stayed town 
pleasant 

fortress built very yet softish 
yet porous combination sea shells various 
inch square whole shels oister[,] cockle[,] 
clam after which out ould 
fort searching for piants various prety 
large tide salt which runs out low water 
make town allmost tho little run 
where Cross mile from 

[October] thermometer very busy all 

ing all day very close till 

town with doctor was very 

worked both 

day placed stiched specimens collected from 

[October] 20[.] clear pleasant morning[.] 
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ward kept bed all being much 

coned here very very very weke can 
hardly stand with out gone over 
have but being weak durst 

[October] 25[.] cold wind strong 

strong its quite sur- 
prising that these winds should keep longe 
north night which hinder vesails from 
way before but then 100 sail may lye safe 
from all but great danger passing over 
bar[,] which vesail can safely venture that draws 
above foot there warfs where the 
vesail can load but loading loaded anchor be- 
fore but spaniards had been vast 
expence makeing stone wall massy stone 
Another wall caryed yards more farther 
much 

wind about noon rowed over 
many curious seeds billy found some curious 
stayed all night light haveing asscended 
dangerous rageing sea coast far sight can extend: 
this house give signal aproach any vesail 
near coast hoisting flag give town 
notice send assistance which very often 
and not give any direction night 
sailers avoid dangerourous 

length auter wall paces hight foot; 
the west end paces broad; east end 11; iner 
wall whole paces long eight paces 
tower itself paces square fourty foot high. 
walk surounds main paces broad; 
area stands well midling good water foot below 
walled incloser east end guard lodging 
room even with common wall well terraced; 


about this point the following words are inserted between 
the lines: sail 


makeing two strong one over 
well terraced with battlements port top 
tower terraced with battlements which ac- 
cended within side two wooden uper- 
most which about half length lower 
which two foot thick; but generaly 

[October] cloudy wind abated but 
67[.] 

this day took Glaubers salts which work 

kept room all day but mist fitt 

64[.] this day kept house with 

cold 60[.] rode out about 
mile observed very curious very 
sweet[;] near hand had scent penyroyal but 
sandy|;] pines not large growed little 
those open that one may see for many 
miles all 

walked severl mile out town gathered 
several curious then dined 

this day looked after 

this day went over walked 
pretty much about there great quantity 
good low land fresh 

[November] lovely clear 
this night news came arival pres- 

this morning governour several gentlemen set out 
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OClock was ready sett off for Picollatta, com- 
pany with severall Gentlemen whose curiosity led them 
present there Congress with the Creek 
Indians, but One their horses not being 
obliged postpone till the Morrow Morning. 

never was finer day clear 
65[.] set out for sun 
one hour rode over much poor ground[.] 
about one half way crossed severall narrow bay swamps 
mixed with some small higher ground 
being generaly white many shrubs ever- 
chinquapins[,] small stragling some 
scrubby white but countrey generaly 
grass but plenty dwarf palmeto[,] few sa- 
live oaks prety large[;] iner parts[,] small lobloly 
sweet our red maple[,] common 
saw one viburnum arrowwood severall our 
screw orchis all but toward 
Johns alltho all appearance seems very 
yet pines much larger grows thicker 
grass much covering ground midle 
thair current 

this morning was foggy cool 
lovely day[.] had fever last night alltho rode 
hard yesterday eat meat haveing dined 
with governour chief gentlemen board 
but gentleman had pitched tent for but 


thought fort chamber was walls 


which near two foot thick paces square within 
convenient port floor terraced; garret 
floor terraced; perpendicular wall carried near 
space about two foot left between wall 
which which pointed top; lowest room kept 
for thair magazine provisions. thay have allso 
kitchin within stockade which sorounds main 
stone fort Just described[.] this within yards 


This day’s entry obviously different handwriting from 
what precedes and follows. There are also certain differences 
John Bartram’s usual spelling. Probably William Bartram 
substituted for his father one the latter’s feverish days. The 
script and the orthography seem much like William’s. See also 
footnotes entries for November and December 


tide flows about but A-strong North wind 

66[.] this day rowed bay about 
mile cano. saw some excellent low grounds but 
sometimes 

this day indians governour met sighn 
great number all chiefs set thair 
mark two deeds thair respective names 
had each fine silver big palm 
fine two yards which governour 
hung about each chiefs while drums beat 
guns fired from fort then governour 
called beloved man 
hands with them all[,] but before de- 
governour chiefs with thair gover- 
limits granted which much 

19[.] morning but little 
wind 68[.] day part pres- 
ents was delivered indian chiefs[:] 
linnen 

wind arose last night with 
north wind blows yet but moderated 
since yet brisk cloudy all day 
yet divideng goods with in- 

monstrous PM. return’d from jaunt 
saw much water large evergreen 
ter[,] very tall soil deep 
then came over picolata bay 
mile half two mile wide[,] some places 
8[.] there many coves very rich low swamps 
Ash with shorter seeds then red 
lobloly bay[,} dahoon some 
not very common tho there 
small some Cypress but few very large; 

22[.] this morning well 
last thundred distance W.N.W but about 
set out for billy walked 

This sentence appears William Bartram’s script. See 
also footnote entry for November 
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bay Johns bordered with one 
deer 

24[.] 

clear 
away from picolata with another 

fine lovely still day like our may 


foggy still 


last night our horses was found 
thay ran 


foggy 
thunder showers 


clear cool 

pleasant man war came with 

december 

december 

rainy 

Thermo’. 

rowed north river about 

Charls 


showery 


OClock 


bad 


fine clear morning but little 
near west but very 


lovely clear 


this point the entry apparently William 
Bartram’s handwriting. 


See also footnote entry for November 


hasy morning[.] wind 

cloudy wind therm. 69[.] rainy 

[December] 17[.] cloudy 
very great shower with thunder 

[As explained the introduction (pp. there 
known manuscript diary extant, covering the 
period from December 19, 1765, February 12, 1766. 
This portion here reprinted from the London publi- 
cation 1769; but Dr. Stork’s introduction and the 
editorial footnotes have been omitted. 

Marked changes spelling and punctuation—-the 
result editing London the 1760’s—will ap- 
parent this portion the diary.—Eb.] 

December the 19th, 1765, set out from St. Augustine 
carly the morning, which was frosty, the ground 
being covered with white hoar frost. travelled 
Greenwood’s house, where lodged; the roads 
were very wet, reason much rain that lately fell; 
here observed very large oaks, magnolias, 
amber, near 100 foot high, and guilandina 30; these 
grew high bluff foot above the surface 
the river, which rises here inches high water, and 
dry seasons sometimes brackish, but wet 
drinkable Cow-ford, which miles below this, 
and about from its mouth. 

20th. Set out for Robert 
whose son the Governor had ordered take 
search for the head the river St. John’s; and having 
necessaries provided, son William, Mr. Yates, 
and Mr. Davis, embarked battoe; Mr. Davis was 
not only conduct us, but also hunt venison for us, 
being good hunter, and his Negro was row and 
cook for all, the Governor bearing our expences. 

21st. Thermometer 74. P.M. The 
wind blew from the south right against us, strong 
that could not advance; staid Mr. Davis’s, 
who walked with about his land, which grew 
very large evergreen and water oaks, magnolia, liquid 
amber, red bay foot diameter and 100 high, and 
some curious shrubs and plants never observed 
before, with orange-trees amongst them, large zantho- 
xylum, and purple-berried bay. 

22d. Thermometer 70, wind 
Cleared up, and set out from Mr. Davis’s; but the 
wind turning south again and blowing hard against us, 
rowed but few miles, then landed and walked 
shore, found pretty evergreen, which produces nuts 
stones big acorns, and good eat, and perhaps 


wind 
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almonds; bears plentifully, grows foot high, 
the people call them wild limes, for this shrub much 
resembles that tree; here grew chinquapins, the mid- 
dling ground being generally 300 yards broad the 
higher land, some swamps bordering the small 
rivulets; encamped, saw large allegator: The 
shores the river are generally very shoal for above 
100 miles, yards distance more less from the 
banks, the lowish middle ground between the swamp 
and pine land generally sand mixed with black 
mould, formed from the rotting the fallen leaves 
from the thick brush and tall trees, which generally 
grow plentifully this kind ground; the palmettos 
likewise grow pretty plentifully between these middle 
grounds and pine lands. 

23d. Cold morning, thermometer 42, 
wind Arrived and lodged Picolata. 

24th. Cold morning, thermometer 50, 
wind pretty fresh, but ceased towards 
night; landed, and Mr. Davis shot deer, and his 
Negro turkey. and son walked the woods 
observe the soil and plants, with man that went 
fell some trees for honey: felled one that con- 
tained only some yellow wasps, that had taken 
their winter-quarters pine-tree; then walked 
another hollow tree, wherein was swarm bees 
and some honey; but both the white people and In- 
dians often meet with such good success, find 
great quantities honey and wax, even ten gallons, 
more less, out one tree; the Indians much 
with their venison and sour oranges, which they 
cut off one end, then pour the honey into the pulp, 
and scoup both out relishing morsel. then 
soon crossed the river point, where lodged, 
and saw many rocks congealed snail and muscle- 
shells; here was patch good swamp, but the pine- 
lands approached near the river, and generally perch 
more palmetto-ground, gently rising between the 
swamp and pine-land. 

[December] 25th. Cool hazy morning, thermom- 
eter the open air, (in which all thermometrical 
observations the river are taken). After several 
miles, choice swamps near the river, landed 
point high ground, which has been ancient plan- 
tation Indians Spaniards; many live oak-trees 
grew upon near two foot diameter, and plenty 
oranges; the soil was sandy but pretty walked 
back from the river, the ground rising gradually from 
the swamp the right-hand, where grow small ever- 
hiccory, chinquapins, and great magnolia, 
and the swamp grows the swamp northern kind 
inches diameter, and foot high, liquid-amber and 
red-maple foot diameter, elm, ash, and bays; the 
plants were most sorts the northern ferns, saururus, 
iris, pancratium, large long flowering convolvulus run- 
ning foot high, chenopodium high, and inches 
diameter, pontederia and dracontium. Cloudy cool 


day, arrived squire Roll’s, bluff point foot high, 
more less, which foot composed snail and 
muscle-shells, mixed with black mould rotten vege- 
tables, intermixed with sand, paces distant from the 
shore, and diminishing all the way the yellow soil, 
which grows large evergreen-oaks, evergreen shrub- 
oaks, where the pine-lands begin yards from the 
river: This shell-bluff 300 yards more less along 
the river’s bank, gradually descending cach way 
little swamp, round the head which the pine-lands 
continue down the river good way, and little way 
it; the bluff seems all soil and shells, but back near 
the Savanna’s found some clay; there small 
Spanish intrenchment the bluff about paces 
square, and pieces Indian pots; the river very deep 
near the bluff, though there great barr opposite 
the town, and very rich extensive swamp. 
[December] 26th. Thermometer temperate, fine 
day, wind south. swamps both sides 
the river, some miles deep; landed 
Island large snail shell ridge, the adjacent swamp 
excellent, and the middle ground rich for corn, turkeys 
and alligators plenty, saw middling sized Indian 
tumulus, yards diameter and foot high; 
arrived soon Spalding’s Lower-store, the west- 
side the river, miles from Picolata and from 
Latchaway, inland Indian town, near half the way 
pine-land and palmetto-ground: generally affirmed, 
that the soil Latchaway excellent, and produceth 
good corn and rich pasture; encamped 
the pine-land, over-against rich little island. 
27th. Thermometer 50, fine morning. 
Set out from the Store, and about miles above, landed 
high bluff, the the river, John- 
son’s Spring, run clear and sweet water, then 
travelled foot along thick woody but loamy ground, 
looking rich the surface reason the continual 
falling leaves, and the constant evergreen shade 
rotting soil, the sun never shines the ground 
strong enough exhale their virtue before their disso- 
lution, under deciduous trees: crossed several 
small rivulets clear sweet water, and many narrow 
moist swamps. diverting observe the mon- 
strous grape-vines, inches diameter, running 
the oaks foot diameter, swamp-magnolia foot 
high strait, and foot diameter, the great magnolia 
very large, liquid-amber, white swamp and live oaks, 
chinquapines and cluster-cherry all uncommon 
size, mixed with orange-trees, full fruit 
scattered the ground, where the sun 
shine for the green leaves Christmas, and all 
mass white yellow soil foot more less above 
the surface the river. came down steep hill 
foot high and about 500 yards from the river, 
under the foot which issued out large fountain 
(big enough turn mill) warm clear water 
very offensive taste, and smelt like bilge-water, the 
washings gun-barrel; the sediment that adhered 
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the trees fallen therein, looked pale white bluish 
cast, like milk and water mixed: then crossed 
the swamp, and ascended and descended two hills and 
narrow swamps more; the foot the last issued out 
another warm spring clear water like the other, but 
not large. Then travelling alternately over hills 
and swamps, all about miles, came great 
cove, near quarter mile from the river, out 
the head which arose prodigious large fountain 
clear water loathsome taste, like the other two before 
mentioned; directly formed large deep creek 
wide the river, and deep enough for large 
boat swim loaded its head, which boils near 
foot deep from under the shelly rocks; full large 
fish, cats, garr, mullets, and several other kinds, and 
for mile the sandy pine-barren comes close near 
the shore, and here grew plenty what called wild 
limes, which shows that they will grow poor soil 
though chiefly rich. 

28th. Set out from Johnson’s Bluff; 
few miles Mount Hope, the entrance little 
lake, the east and south-side which 
reaching Johnson’s Bluff, except point good 
swamp: Mount Hope yards long and wide, 
near foot high, composed all fresh water snail and 
muscle-shells various dimensions, the small ones 
drove into the large, and the broken and powdered 
ones into the interstices both; these are very fertile 
soils far the shells reach, and not the only, yet 
the common planting grounds the former Florida 
Indians, proved the numerous pieces broken 
Indian pots scattered all over all these shelly bluffs, 
and the vestiges the corn hills still remaining, al- 
though many pretty large live oaks, red-cedars, and 
palms, now grow upon them: the west wind hath 
long and full stroke against this mount, which perhaps 
raised that height: Saw many alligators, and 
killed one; certain that both jaws open joint 
nearly alike both: Here and near the river’s bank 
grows the short-poded gleditsia, elm 
with most the South-Carolina plants: Landed 
Mount-Royal, where there are acres cleared old 
ficlds, fine oranges the woods, and fine spring 
issuing out above mile from the river, making 
stream big enough turn mill, the back which 
the pine-lands begin: the bank and for yards back 
composed sandy soil mixed with snail-shells, which 
for foot more thick indurated soft rock, 
from which fine south prospect opens the great 
lake (the river here above half mile wide) near the 
entrance which large island: encamped 
the the river opposite the island, from 
whence heard bear roaring the night; lay 
low bluff snail-shells, amongst plenty bitter- 
sweet oranges, next goodness the China, and here 
the woods are full them; over dry 


kind rich swamp full shells mixed with black 
tenacious mud, under which white tenacious clay 
marl, and about 400 yards came rising ground, 
pretty rich, and good corn-land, then palmetto yet 
blackish soil, then whitish, which grew pines, then 
savannahs and ponds, which are interspersed generally 
the pine-lands most part the southern prov- 
inces, together with the cypress and bay-swamps, and 
have for the most part good feeding round their bor- 
ders. This rich swamp terminated the bend the 
river where the pine-land reaches close its banks; 
that the banks this fine river are continual alter- 
nate change pine-land, bluffs, swamps, 
marshes, and rich ash, and maple-swamps: the ham- 
mocks live-oaks and palmettos are generally sur- 
rounded with swamp marsh: sometimes the 
deep rich swamps are miles deep from the river 
the pines, and reach along the river from one mile 
dry weather nor wet can hurt them much where 
there water dry times, and wet there too 
much, for this rarely overflowed but spring-tides, 
and these will always keep them wet enough the 
dryest seasons, especially below the great lake. 

29th. Foggy morning; thermometer 52. 
Landed opposite the mouth the lake, which hath 
full stroke with south wind; the rock all com- 
posed snail and muscle-shells, hard enough build 
with about foot thick, and will split horizontally; 
some parts look like limestone, but whether for want 
salt that abounds sea-shells they will make such 
strong lime, cannot say. Thermometer 72. 
Fish jumping continually; encamped rocky 
point near fine swamp acres, then marsh 20, 
near the end island which some pines grew, 
then great rich swamp round the cove; very rainy 
night welcomed us. 

warm morning; thermom- 
out and came point piney land, 
but between and the common fast ground great 
swamp, which continues great part the cove the 
mouth the river, except few piney points: 
landed the neck, which about foot above the 
water, the upper strata was foot white sand 
covered with thin coat black-coloured with dis- 
solved rotten leaves the kalmia, vaccinium, dwarf- 
myrtle, andromeda, palmetto, pines, and other ever- 
greens, which though always green, yet are mostly 
shedding their former year’s leaves; but next the water 
was hard blackish sand like soft stone, which 
though will betwixt the thumb and fingers, 
yet almost impenetrable water. Thermometer 
Arrived the head the great lake 
more miles long, one and half fathom deep, and 
miles wide, commonly reckoned: landed 
fine shelly bluff foot above the water; here 
grows red-cedar, live-oak, great palmetto, and good 
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oranges, behind which high rich clear marsh pro- 
ducing grass high one’s head, reaching the 
pine-lands, and the cove the great lake, which 
supposed the extent the real tides flowing; but 
strong north-wind will force the water the lake 
many miles the river, and the floods above coming 
down after great rains swell the river overflow 
its banks and cover vast body reedy marsh. 

[December] morning; thermometer 56. 
wind Set out, and half mile came mid- 
dling creek fathom deep, and from 100 yards 
wide, rich island the south-side hard enough for 
horse walk upon, and pretty full wood, maple 
and ash; the north side great extent clear 
marsh, producing tall grass towards the head the 
creek-branches both sides the marsh, many 
which branches head great cypress swamp, the 
pine barrens and the adjacent marshes: rowed 
set the battoe far she could swim, then came 
back the river, which lined both sides with very 
rich hard swamps, miles long, and near one 
broad more less, producing good grass: remark- 
able that the entrance the river into the great 
lake there floats prodigious quantities the pistia, 
which grows great plenty most the way from 
hence the head the river, and continually 
driving down with the current, and great quantities 
lodged all along the extensive shores this river and 
its islands, where entangled with large species 
water-numularia, persicaria, water-grass, and saxi- 
frage, all which send down very long fibrous roots deep 
into the water which they are nourished, growing 
all matted together such manner stop the 
mouth large creek, that boat can hardly 
pushed through them, though foot water; these 
storms are broke from their natural beds and float 
down the river great patches, the roots striking 
deep, often touch the muddy bottom, there 
anchor and fasten, and are ready catch and entangle 
those that drive down upon them, and all together 
gather mud, the daily accumulation which they 
are formed into islands which are very numerous 
this river, and are much enlarged 
fixing their shores. now came plenty the 
tree palmetto, which the inhabitants call cabbage-tree, 
and much eaten both raw and boiled. 

January the 1766. Hazy morning; thermom- 
out from Spalding’s Upper-store, about 
miles above the Lower; the river here 200 yards 
broad, and foot deep the channel; long con- 
tinued rains hath been known rise here foot 
perpendicular; tides from the sea 
Thermometer 72. ata high shelly bluff, 
where thousands orange-trees surrounded us, with 
red cedars and live-oaks, beyond which rich swamp 
and marsh, then pine-land; landed again point 
the north-side great cove the east lake where 
lodged. 


[January] 2d. White frost the boat; thermom- 
eter 35. Set out view the cove, which was sur- 
rounded with extensive marshes the south-side, 
the east and west with marshes, several hundred yards 
wide, then narrow cypress-swamp joined the com- 
mon pine-land; came again into the river yards 
broad, which ran first south course, then bended 
east for several miles: saw very extensive marshes 
each side (with several short cypress-trees and 
maple-hammocks interspersed) until came 
pond the south, soon after which landed and 
climbed tree, from which had prospect the 
lake lying with extensive marsh between: 
observed many short willows, but the woody swamps 
are chiefly black and white ash, with red maple next 
the river, and generally cypress-swamp interposed 
between the pine-lands and swamps ash; rowed 
several courses sight extensive marshes and 
swamps, miles wide more less; the river was 
pretty high, foot above the driest times, reason 
the great rains, yet barely covered the swamps even 
pretty low places, but indeed there little difference 
their height for scores miles, unless near the pal- 
metto and pine-lands: landed shelly bluff 
three acres sour orange-trees full fruit; then 
rowing along the cypress-trees, which grew here next 
the river, deep swamp interposed between the cypress 
and pine-lands; came Clement’s Bluff, where 
encamped shelly bank foot perpendicular; the 
lower part next the water was indurated shelly rock, 
the bluff 300 yards long and one broad, more less, 
beyond which gradually declines back fine 
savannah, then the pine lands, palmetto and 
shrubby oaks; this the west-side the river, 
the orange-grove; thermometer 48. 

Clear cold morning; thermometer 26. 
wind The ground was froze inch thick 
the banks: this was the fatal night that destroyed the 
lime, banana trees Augustine, many 
curious evergreens the river, that were near years 
old, and flourishing state; the young green shoots 
the maple, elm, and pavia, with many flowering 
plants and shrubs never before hurt: Set out from 
Bluff, rowed much rich swamp and 
marsh; saw many flower (which grow 
plenty close the river next the water reeds) and 
many alligators, though very cold that had froze 
the great convolvolus and yet the great 
shrub after held out: The banks were several places 
foot high, shelly, and two rood broad; then fell 
back fine rich grassy swamp, chiefly ash, elm, and 
cypress, but much more open than down the river be- 
low the great lake, with more frequent patches 
marsh and high grass and small maples, willows, and 
cephalanthus thinly scattered upon them; the higher 
banks with live and water-oaks. Landed about noon 
the east-side bluff, foot high, and 150 
yards broad, but soon falls back cypress-swamp, 
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the upper end which oaks and palmettos join the 
river, and little back the pines begin. 

4th. Pleasant morning; thermometer 50. 
Set out from Whitlow’s Bluff; the river makes great 
bend, and sends out branch, then the course 
from east south, then the cast banks being 
sandy foot perpendicular, full live and 
swamp-oaks, great magnolia, bay and liquidamber, 
but none them very large; then pine-land the 
south bend, then lower ground, but the west side 
very good swamp; then takes contrary bend the 
south, then east, where there fine orange grove 
side the river: the corner the south bend, 
the mouth lake appears, one mile wide and 
long, which entered; the course near south and 
north, the side lined with narrow cypress 
swamp, and live-oaks alternately; the west-side with 
pines, but above the marshes are very rich, full 
water-reeds and elders both sides the river, which 
about yards broad, and near three fathom deep. 
landed where sandy bluff joined the river; pro- 
duced live and water-oak, palms and bay; coasting the 
mile, and foot water and yards broad, the 
colour the sea, smelled like bilge water, tasting 
sweetish and loathsome, warm and very clear, but 
whitish matter adhered the fallen trees near the 
bottom; the spring-head about yards broad, and 
boils from the bottom like pot; plummed it, and 
found about five fathom water; multitudes fish re- 
sort its head, very large garr, cats, and several 
other sorts; the alligators very either the 
shore swimming the surface the water, and 
some the bottom, tame, rather bold, 
allow row very near them. What surprizing 
fountain must be, furnish such stream, and what 
space ground must taken the pine- 
lands, ponds, savannahs, and swamps, support and 
maintain constant fountain, continually boiling 
right from under the deep rocks, which undoubtedly 
continue under most part the country uncertain 
depths? 

5th. Rainy morning; thermometer 54. 
Staid Mount-joy. This mount formed snail 
and muscle-shells, and foot perpendicular, 
about 150 yards long and broad, the south-east 
side the river, declining gradually each end 
extensive stiff moistish marsh, producing great quan- 
tity tall grass, thick can grow, several 
hundred acres; pine ridge appears half mile dis- 
tance the south side. The mount and its declining 


sides and ends are full live-oaks and large palm- 
trees; there are also some hammocks live-oaks and 
myrtles interspersed the adjacent marsh: opposite 
the mount, the other side the river, large 
swamp reedy marsh, and beyond cypress-swamp 
great extent farther than the eye can reach. 
[January] 6th. 


Clear morning; thermometer 38. 


Strong wind Set out and soon saw great 
body very different swamp and marsh joining it, 
some dry, others middling moist, and some very wet, 
some reedy soil, some myrtle, oak, cypress, and lastly 
pine; then came little farther tall water-reeds 
both sides, and much elder grew next the river and 
close the reeds, which last grew very thick close 
the bank, and from foot high; sometimes 
narrow ridge, about rood wide and foot two 
high, would run close the river, which grew oaks, 
hiccory, maple, and ash, the ground back being scarcely 
above the common flow the river; but rowed 
higher up, the soil was many places unknown 
depth, tenacious rich mud, especially the Indian 
side, which generally higher than ours, and stiff 
that may walk upon very safe, 
choice grass, though full tall trees, hiccory, maple, 
water-oak, and ash: rowed very large island 
the east side and another the west, the best 
have seen Florida; the river, for these two days, has 
run very crooked. Landed high rich shelly bluff, 
some good flat soil, but full palms, and little back 
the pine-lands begin: The last frost killed the young 
shoots ash, hiccory, peanines, sun- 
flowers, and the tops two lovely evergreen shrubs, 
one which would have grown all winter, the frost 
had not killed it; the bark was burst from the wood, 
but the lower part was not hurt, the other was full 
flowers, green and ripe berries, yet the tender tops for 
half foot were killed: "Tis very common 
country for vegetables produce the same time 
flowers, green and ripe fruit; and the tender shoots 
are chance killed, they soon send out fresh ones; 
here native gourd squash, which runs foot 
the trees, close the river; the people eat them when 
young, but they are bitter when old, and about the 
size man’s fist. 

[January] 7th. Clear morning; thermometer 36. 
Set out from Cabbage-bluff, called from the great 
number palm cabbage-trees growing there; after 
some miles rowing round several points the compass, 
being generally good reed-marsh and some cypress- 
swamps, came the middle lake, miles 
broad, and long; its general course the 
end high ground, producing oak, palm, myrtle, bay, 
and fine new evergreen, something like the purple- 
berried bay, but the leaves grow alternately, and the 
berries close the stem, like myrtle; here pretty 
stream water, small enough run through 
the bung-hole barrel, and about 200 yards dis- 
tance from runs out large stream water, warm 
support the thermometer it, feels warm 
coolish hand, tastes more loathsome than the 
others beforementioned the same kind, and may 
smelt some roods distant; hereabout drove 
shore, the most delicate crystalline sand ever saw, 
except what got island near our capes, though 
this still finer: hundred from the last 
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spring another much like taste, but much larger, 
and near yards broad, having three heads within 
yards; the water very loathsome and warm, but 
not hot one’s blood: This differs from the other 
having most its surface covered with duck-meat; 
its banks full shelly stone the snail-shell kind, and 
running level with the river; the last had some fall; 
they are not above 200 yards from the lake. Set out 
and arrived rocky bluff, the entrance the 
head the river, which was two more miles wide, 
but gradually narrowed; this bluff composed snail 
and muscle-shells, indurated into hard rocks, which 
would break split for building burning into lime; 
but bluff landed the forenoon was more 
remarkable; for the bank was perpendicular, had 
better opportunity searching deeper; saw about 
foot above the water mass clustered sea-shells, 
periwinkles, cockles, and clams, the very productions 
the sea, and what depth they went unknown; 
but this believe, that they reach all under this whole 
low country uncertain depths, and support the 
superior soil, under which the prodigious 
and saline fountains run, which are continually fed 
the slow settling rain-water. 

Clear fine morning; thermometer 44. 
Wind west much reedy ground, 
which very wet, being often covered foot 
more less deep, after great rains; but the banks 
many places are raised, foot more, the trash 
floating down the river, which being drove shore 
the wind, there rots and converted into stiff soil, 
which the alligators love bask the sun-shine; 
every 20, 50, 100 yards distance they are 
found: encamped pleasant dry bank, but mid- 
dling soil, grove live-oaks; beyond which 
plain, and behind that great inland pond lake; 
below where lodged several inlets appeared the 
northward, and above the river forked, and rowed 

9th. Clear fine morning; thermometer 
rowed along several long beaches generally 
and then came toa high bluff sand the 
under which was strata four foot thick, 
brownish soft sand stone, casily rubbed sand be- 
tween the thumb and fingers; this was point pine- 
land, and grew great magnolia, sweet-bay, live- 
oak, palms, tall andromeda, vaccinium, red-cedar, and 
odd zanthoxylum; here found Indian hunting 
cabin covered with palmetto-leaves; then rowed 
large marsh the east side with row trees the 
bank ash, and live-oak; then pine-land 
our side for long reach, and high banks and trees 
the Indian side, after rowing several long reaches, 
generally poorish land, either near the river 
distance from it, came against creek bearing 
northward, which rowed about mile, where 
saw some good swamps, and much long thick grass, 
some pretty dry ground, but generally wet; this 


divided invisibly the other branches did several 
parts the marsh; came back again the river, 
which rowed came high bluff, where 
encamped, and found curious shrubs; op- 
posite this bluff very extensive marsh, part 
which reed, and some very dry soil; here 
are some very large muscle-shells, which this bluff 
composed and enriched; this has been fine piece 
planting-ground. 

10th. Pleasant morning; thermometer 
50. The wolves howled, the first time heard them 
Florida; here found great nest wood-rat, 
built long pieces dry sticks, near foot high and 
diameter, all laid confusedly together; stirring 
the sticks observe their structure, large rat ran 
out, and very high saplin with young one hang- 
ing its tail. Set out, and half mile came 
lake, and taking the north-east side, stretched 
ward very extensive marsh, pretty low next the 
lake, but farther back good marsh, beyond which 
large cypress-swamp; then the pine-lands begin; 
rowed the the lake, near which the 
mouth fine lagoon, mile long and half wide, 
bordered with very large marsh extending large 
cypress-swamp; then coasted southward along 
sandy beach, back which dryish marsh, then 
came ridge oaks about roods wide more 
less, behind which marsh reaching the cypress- 
swamp, but more south the pine-lands appear; the 
south end the oak-hammock runs large 
branch, which spreads into many branches 
large marsh, draining and the adjacent cypress- 
swamps; this marsh large and looks rich, and be- 
lieve reacheth from the lake the cypress-swamp 
then turned round point, and 
landed another sandy beech and hammock, beyond 
which large plain savannah, half mile wide 
more less the pines, producing pretty good grass, 
low shrubs, oaks, and myrtles, the soil black the 
surface and moist, though stiff enough ride upon; 
there small pond within the beech the south- 
end, where ducks frequent; this upper lake may 
miles diameter, and perhaps more length, and 
one fathom deep more less; but the river between 
this and the last many places two and half 
fathoms, and most places near 150 wide; lodged 
sandy beech, and rained towards morning, but 
soon cleared up. 

[January] 11th. Clear morning; thermometer tem- 
perate. Set out and soon came into the river, which 
sends out numerous branches, that terminate the 
marsh, which wonderfully intersected and di- 
vided with ponds and branches, and the river also 
divided with numerous small and great islands low 
marsh; that difficult find the main river, but 
the strong current: came last fine lake 
rather three, the lowest which the biggest, being 
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mile diameter; the the pine-lands appear 
about two miles distant most the way more less 
from the lake lodged at; but the west side 
could hardly see them, such great body marsh 
being between; after noon came where the river 
was more entire, and some its banks foot high and 
foot broad the west marsh, the river being 
200 yards broad more less, and one and half 
fathom deep; here several more large branches 
lagoons branched eastward, and spread their numerous 
branches the marshes; rowed several long beaches 
the rivers, and last our great joy came 
bluff where could set our feet dry ground; this 
being very rich hammock acres light black 
shelly soil (thermometer 58. M.) producing red- 
cedar, celtis, curious zanthoxylium, 
others never observed before, few large orange 
trees, and some young ones. 

12th. Fine clear morning; thermometer 
44. Set out, and rowing soon came little 
lake which headed, seemed surrounded with 
marsh, some few pines appeared distance; 
turned back, and within mile came into the main 
river, which turned various courses and north, 
but generally east north; sends out each side 
lagoons and branches that drain those extensive 
marshes. came now large lake miles 
long and near one wide, long tongue low marsh 
comes from the end, where long hammock 
oaks runs south course; then rowed out the 
lake, and between several islands, and came again into 
the main river, which runs general and west 
course sandy bottom, shoaling gradually until the 
weeds and reeds stopped our battoe such manner, 
that was impossibie push her any farther, though 
the water was foot deep, and small current against 
us, which suppose was the draining the extensive 
marshes which opened towards the south-east, how far 
beyond our view could not determine; the water- 
reeds grew here the current thick 
together the marsh, that is, close hemp; yet 
the current forceth its way through, and also under 
the great patches the pistia, the water persicaria, 
and other water-plants, which are all 
gether, covering many thousands acres St. John’s 
and its branches, which heads numerous rich 
swamps and marshes. returned the rich ham- 
mock where lodged last night. 

13th. Fine pleasant morning; thermom- 
eter 54. Set out homeward from the rich hammock, 
the highest the river could land 
eter 79. about one o’clock came Round- 
lake, called it, being one the roundest ever 
saw, almost surrounded with palmetto, pine, and 
scrub-oak; the lake miles more less diameter, 
and generally all over the lake about foot deep. 

[January] 14th. Clear morning; wind north. Set 
out from Coffee bluff, thermometer 52; very long 


reach the west side the river, piney, palmetto- 
ground, with scrub-oaks; about noon entered the 
west lake steering ridge pine-land runs 
the east side and marsh quarter mile more 
less between and the lake, which think 
miles from north south, and miles broad, the 
marsh many places mile two wide, and then 
comes hammocks oaks; saw mullet jump three 
times minute two, which they generally 
before they rest, are called jumping-mullets; the 
south side this lake great low cypress-swamp; 
here great disappointment thermometer was 
broke accidentally striving take swarm bees 
for their honey, which practised both the whites 
and Indians, who take great quantities the cypress- 
swamps and pine-lands. landed the west side, 
which was low and rich for 100 yards back, rising 
gradually from the water foot perpendicular, 
then comes level, looking rich and black the 
surface for inch two, then under fine sand 
great depth; this level produceth red-bay, great 
magnolia, water and live-oaks, liquid amber, hiccory, 
and some oranges, but large trees; the lower rich 
ground produceth gledistia, pishamins, cephalanthus, 
ash, cypress, and cornu femina: Our hunter killed 
large he-bear supposed weigh 400 pounds, was 
foot long, cut inches thick fat the side, its fore- 
paw inches broad, his skin when stretched measured 
five foot and half long, and foot inches 
breadth, and yielded gallons clear oil; two 
had never ounce bears meat before, 
but found our surprize very mild and 
above all four-footed creatures, except venison 
although was old he-bear, his fat, though 
loathed the sight first, was incomparably milder 
than hogs-lard, and near oil olives; was 
not hunger that engaged its favour; for had 
fat young buck and three turkeys fresh shot the 
same time, and some boiled with the bear, but 
chose the last for its sweetness and good relish. 
15. This morning was very warm and 
little showery; the muskatoes were troublesome last 
night, and this morning the flies blowed our meat be- 
fore the ticks creeping and lizards running 
about our tent; staid here all day barbacue our 
meat serve down the river, which would soon 
spoil not preserved cither fire salt, and 
which last had only enough season our victuals 
with it; rained fast, yet walked see several warm 
springs the west-end the lake, one which was 
about yards broad the head, and held the 
same width for 300 yards down the lake, without 
much current, the head being near even with the lake; 
the water had greenish cast, was very loathsome, and 
full great gar-fish; the other rises near half mile 
from the lake, and hath middling fall, very con- 
venient turn mill, with dam having high 
banks each side, and floods can hurt it, the 
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mill may near half mile from the spring-head; the 
worst is, the stream full small; there fine large 
cypress-swamp each side close the lake, the 
farthest which about half mile; this fine stream 
hath five heads, the banks are foot perpendicu- 
lar; three the heads boil like pot pure white 
sand, every minute boils above the surface 
the common pond bason, then the surrounding sand 
slips into the cavity, which presses down the spring 
until the water below collected from the back under- 
ground stream strong force the sand and water 
above the common surface, that there continual 
periodical motion; one these springs was warm, 
that although was sweat, yet seemed warm 
hand; they are all them warm, and loath- 
some taste, their sediment white, and one may smell 
them many yards distance. 

16th. Very cold windy day, the lake 
being rough that could not stir; our hunters 
rendered the bear’s oil, and stretched and dried the 
skin. 

Fine still morning, and moderate. 
Set out and rowed the lake; past long point 
marsh with hammock palms projecting out from 
near the west side the lake, being supposed 
island from which extended numerous little turfs 
grass great way farther into the lake, and time 
may unite into long point; the depth generally 
foot, one place About o’clock came 
the middle lake, and having our going the 
river viewed the north side and stinking springs, 
now coasted the south-west Indian side, which 
surrounded with pine-barrens, interspered with some 
cypress, but generally poor sandy palmetto-ground, its 
length may near miles, and breadth some 
small marsh points project little way into it, 
about feet deep, generally the river, its course 
east and west: few miles below the lake came 
fine rich low dry bluff foot above the water; 
declined gradually fine marsh, near half mile 
wide the pine-lands, and very extensive prospect 
the Indian side over marshes and large swamps; this 
the finest piece rich dry ground observed since 
left the head river; produced very good 
rich grass, palms and the dry ground may 
roods wide and long; here cut down three 
tall palm cabbage-trees, and cut out the top bud, 
the white tender part, the rudiments the great 
leaves, which will six foot long, when full 
grown, and the palmed part diameter; this ten- 
der part will three inches diameter taper- 
ing near foot, and cuts white and tender 
turnip; this they slice into pot and stew with water, 
then, when almost tender, they pour some bears oil 
into it, and stew little longer, when eats pleasant 
and much more mild than cabbage: never eat half 
much cabbage time, and agreed the best with 
any sauce ever eat, either alone with meat: 


Our hunters frequently eat raw, and will live upon 
several days; the small palmetto chamaerops 
yields small white bud bigger than finger, 
which eaten men, bears, and horses, case 
great need; this situation pleased much called 
Bartram’s Bluff, and for industrious planter with 
few hands may pretty estate. 

18th. Set out from Bartram’s Bluff, 
lovely fine morning and warm, stopped Mount-joy 
for little, and after several miles rowing came 
rich island, and took the left hand branch, down which 
rowed several very crooked courses some oak 
and pine-bluffs foot high, excellent swamps, some 
cypress-trees, and much maple and ash being both 
sides the river, which two fathom deep, and, where 
entered it, not above yards wide, but the 
lower end twice much; opened into the main 
river, little below high bluff sour oranges, and 
the opposite side grow great quantities what 
called bitter sweets, which are next goodness the 
china; ate abundance them, and found them 
very wholesome; they last much longer than the sweet, 
which continue only March. 

The common current the river here not above 
two miles hour, the uncommon rains last summer 
and part the fall had raised foot more higher 
than present, and then the current doubt ran 
swifter, and our pilot said had known foot 
lower than now; but suppose only two, then there 
must very little current.—This night was very 
warm, and the muskitoes troublesome, that 
smoaked our tent twice. 

[January] 19th. Fine warm morning, birds singing, 
fish jumping, and turkies gobbling. Set out, and 
presently came rich island, and ran between and 
the Indian land, which high and shelly, then lower, 
and very good each side: soon came into the 
river again, and rowed down it, till came small 
branch the east side, down which rowed near 
half mile, where were entirely stopped the 
pistia and persicaria growing all matt; then 
turned back, concluding run the east side 
island, and join the river below some its eastern 
lagoons the river, down which proceeded, and 
crossed the mouth the east lake, and hour 
two arrived Spalding’s Upper-store, where staid 
all night, which was warm, and the muskitoes 
very troublesome, much any time since left 
Charles-Town. 

[January] 20th. Fine warm morning, but the south- 
west wind soon blew hard, that durst not venture 
sail the great lake, and our pilot wanted dry 
his skins, staid here all day: but the afternoon 
our host went over the river shoot geese the pine- 
land ponds, where they generally feed the grass 
growing there; for they don’t frequent the river, 
did not see one all the way, but multitudes ducks: 
bank the river, little above the 
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place where the Indians swim their horses over, about 
foot above the water; the bank was composed 
snail and strata which, that was 
even under the surface the river, was converted 
the banks the upper part the river, which will 
burn lime; walked from the landing directly 
towards the pine-lands, first over rich level, then 
shells mixed with little black sandy mould, scarce 
enough fill the vacuities betwixt one shell and 
the other, although the small ones and broken pieces 
are drove close together possible this composition 
lasted for near 200 yards, the shells diminishing grad- 
ually, and the fine sand appearing more and more, 
until more shells were seen mixed with it; still 
came rising ground producing hiccory, magnolia, 
bay and water-oak, then ground-oak, chamacrops, 
pine-land, dwarf-myrtle, kalmia, vaccinium, 
andromeda, small pines and long grass the ponds, 
where the water was about knee-deep more less, 
some which contain from acres; but some 
ponds are mile two big, more less, some sur- 
rounded close with the adjacent pine-lands, and others 
with large savannahs one both sides, with 
rivulet running out, and sometimes with bay 
cypress-swamp the head. was talking our host 
that could not find any good clay the river; 
said there was good white clay got the west 
side the river near his house; went look it, 
and taking hoe, cut piece up, which was,a 
close compact mass ground little above 
the surface the water, the lower the more looked 
and felt like whether not some sorts 
clay are not formed out sea-shells ground min- 
utely powder long series time? 

21st. Warm morning; set out from 
Spalding’s Upper-store, wind south; soon fell rain- 
ing, that encamped near the head the great 
lake, orange grove bluff, where gathered 
good bitter-sweets, the sour ones lay scattered all 
about the ground; there are two large and some 
small islands near the head the great lake. 

22d. Cold morning, and the wind 
high, durst not venture the lake being very 
rough; staid here all night, and fired the marsh. 

cool, clear morning, wind 
Set out and coasted the west side the 
lake, which was part sandy-beech, part marsh, some 
cypress-swamp, and much oak banks, until came 
William’s Spring, creek very clear warm water, 
yards broad and foot deep, the spring heads even 
with the river; landed near its mouth shelly- 
bluff amongst thousands orange-trees, growing 
thick that could hardly pass between them for 
quarter mile; walked near mile two 
three its heads, and left one the right hand 
which did not search, because could not get 


without boat; the land near the creek was rich 
but narrow swamp 100 yards wide more less, adja- 
cent which was high shelly-bluff, which the 
Indians had planted; remarkable that the Florida 
Indians planted all these shelly-bluffs, being the 
most fertile parts, except the swamps and marshes, 
which are only proper for rice, and which the Indians 
never planted, they would never take the pains 
raising and shelling it; and the pine-lands not being 
suitable for corn their method cultivation; but 
whether they planted the intermediate declining 
grounds can’t say, large trees cedar, celtes, and 
palms, with many other kinds, grow most them: 
About noon set out from this place, and coasted 
still the west side, being very warm, and still 
observed either oak-hammocks, high pines; about 
half way down the lake high bluff, the upper part 
white soil, the lower yellow, produced spruce-pine 
and scrub-oaks; could not bring our boat near the 
shore, for this west side very shoal most the way, 
and the land mostly palmetto-ground, and some few 
cypress-swamps; encamped descending bank, 
the back which was scrub-oaks and dwarf- 
palmetto chamacrops; here cooked fine mess 
palm-cabbage. 

[January] 24th. Moderate clear morning; rowed 
early bank pine-land for several miles and some 
cypress-swamps, then came large creek called 
Johnson’s Spring, the west end the lake about 
yards near broad, but after widens about 200; the 
pine-land comes pretty close its banks, then nar- 
row low marsh interposes, and after rowed higher 
saw narrow cypress-swamps, loblolly-bays, and 
some few oak hammocks; the creek abounds with fish, 
many stengrays near its mouth; supposed run 
miles from its head the lake, where the bar 
about inches deep, but the creek and foot 
the spring, which nearly level with the lake, 
and full grass and weeds the bottom, many 
which reach the top the water, and are great 
obstruction boats going up, without they keep 
directly the channel; the north side towards its 
head large marsh brancheth out; came last 
where the cat-tails and bull-rushes grew thick, that 
could not force the battoe through them, though 
was 100 yards broad, and foot deep, clear that 
could see the muscle-shells its shelly bottom 
patches foot diameter between the great patches 
grass and weeds; landed search the head 
springs, and passed through orange-grove and 
old field the Florida Indians, then came the main 
springs, where prodigious quantity very clear 
warm brackish water boiled between vast rocks 
unknown depth, could not reach the bottom 
very long pole; this was the north bank, about 
foot high above the water, which spreads immediately 
yards broad: walked round the west end 
towards the south bank, where the bare flat rocks 
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appeared above water, and great stream boiled 
salt and sourish taste, but not near loathsome 
several before-described, nor had any bad smell, 
whitish sediment they; examined the composi- 
tion the rocks, and found some them con- 
crete redish sand, some whitish mixed with clay, others 
ferruginous irregular concrete, and many combina- 
tion all these materials with sea-shells, clams, and 
cockles; found the bank ash-coloured tena- 
cious earth, and strata yellow sand beneath; near 
here son found lovely sweet tree, with leaves like 
the sweet bay, which smelled like sassafras, and pro- 
duce very strange kind seed-pod, but the seed was 
all shed, the severe frost had not hurt it; some them 
near foot high, charming bright evergreen 
aromatic: saw near the spring numbers large 
garr, cats, mullets, trouts, and several other kinds 
unknown us, some chace others, which run 
into the grass hide them from their 
going down the lake the fish were continually jump- 
ing; observed the north end the lake ham- 
mock oak. then steered our course 
Island, which there some good land rich 
swamp, with pretty much pine-land, supposed 
contain about 1500 acres; here encamped 
rocky rising ground, and found numbers great and 
small oyster-shells, clams, perriwinkles, sea-muscles, 
all cemented together with broken frag- 
ments, some ground fine coarse sand; they were 
all confusedly mixed and jumbled together upon our 
first strata shells, then strata shells 
and fragments fill the least remarkable 
that never found any scallops the south Caro- 
lina, either the coast the country. 
25th. Fine pleasant morning, although 
little frost the pine-lands; saw several flocks 
pigeons flying about both yesterday to-day: 
About noon landed and went 
Indian tumulus, which was about 100 yards 
diameter, nearly round, and near foot high, found 
some bones scattered it, must very ancient, 
live-oaks are growing upon three foot diameter; 
what prodigious multitude Indians must have 
laboured raise it? what height can’t say, 
must have settled much such number years, and 
surprizing where they brought the sand from, and 
how, they had nothing but baskets bowls carry 
there seems little hollow near the adjacent 
level one side, though not likely raise such 
tumulus the 50th part what is, but directly north 
from the tumulus fine straight avenue about 
broad, all the surface which has been taken 
off, and thrown each side, which makes bank 
about rood wide and foot high more less, the 
unevenness the ground required, for the avenue 
level floor from bank bank, and continues 
for about three quarters mile pond about 
100 yards broad and 150 long and seemed 


oblong square, and its banks foot perpendicular, 
gradually sloping every way the water, the depth 
which could not say, but not imagine deep, 
the grass grows all over it; its regularity seems 
artificial; so, perhaps the sand was carried from 
hence raise the tumulus, the one directly faces the 
other each end the avenue; the south side 
the tumulus found very large rattle-snake sunning 
himself, suppose this his winter-quarters; here 
had formerly been large Indian town; suppose there 
acres planting ground cleared and middling 
soil, good part which mixed with small shells; 
doubt this large tumulus was their burying-place 
sepulchre: Whether the Florida Indians 
bones after the flesh was rotted off them, the present 
southern Indians do, can’t say: then rowed 
down the river, and encamped Spalding’s Lower- 
store, opposite small rich island the west side 
the river. 

26th. Fine morning, warm and pleasant; 
observed plum-tree full blossom; here saw many 
pine-trees, that had lately been cut down, and though 
inches diameter, they were the greatest part sap; 
counted their years growth, and found some 
about 50, some 40, and others 30, but one large tree 
two foot diameter, had only four inches sap, and 
counted 130 years growth red circles; here was 
well dug declining ground, the water, which was 
swect, rose within foot the surface the 
ground, the distance 100 yards from the river, 
and perhaps eight foot above it. 

rowed four miles down the river Dunn’s Is- 
land, which Lord Adam Gordon has petitioned for; 
contains about 1500 acres more less good swamp, 
and some hammock. then took the right-hand 
creek Dunn’s lake, observing much good swamp 
both sides, the being generally 150 yards 
broad, and two fathom deep; the west side there 
two points low land, which comes close the creek: 
About noon entered the lake, whose general course 
and and about miles long, the upper 
end turns towards the east: encamped 
north side cypress-swamp, part marshy, its 
bank next the lake was foot above the water, but 
back was lower until the pine-lands began within half 
mile; this north side generally narrow cypress- 
swamp the pines, widening little some branches. 

[January] 27th. Fine pleasant morning. Set out 
carly, and landed small island near 100 acres, 
part cypress-swamp, part marsh, and piney palmetto, 
very rotten black soil, mixed with white sand: 
landed low bluff muscle and snail-shells, gen- 
erally broken and powdered the surges the lake; 
here, well most other places any high dry 
bank the river its branches where the soil good, 
are found fragments old Indian pots and orange- 
trees, which clearly demonstrates, that the Florida 
Indians inhabited every fertile spot St. John’s river, 
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lakes and branches; now the ash, maple, elm, and 
pavia, are all green, and shot out several inches, the 
cypress full bloom, the water-oak begins look 
yellow, and the sweet-gum just casting its leaves: the 
north end this island pine and palmetto, then 
high swamp; the cast end low. Leaving the island, 
encamped where did the night before, bed 
long tree-moss, preserve from the very low 
damp ground, which very unpleasant and dangerous. 

28th. Fine morning; set down Dunn’s 
lake, the west side which generally pine-land, but 
the head westward are some very good swamps, 
which hold generally down the river; squire Roll claims 
all the north side from his town the 
head the lake; from the lower end which 
reckoned miles the river, thence down Roll’s 
the west side the river very rich extensive 
marsh, which colonel Middleton claims; about one 
arrived Charlottenburgh, Roll’s town, 
and staid all night. 

clear morning and warm day, 
like the first our May; walked all about the town 
and adjacent woods: near the banks the river are 
the remains old Spanish entrenchment, yards 
one way and the other, about foot high; three 
sides being open the river; the town half mile 
long, with half score scattered houses it, built 
round loggs; the streets are laid out right angles, 
one them 100 foot broad, the other 60; the land 
back all pine and scrub-oaks; the bluff continues 
half mile down the river, which fathom deep 
near the town, but towards the opposite shore there 
sand-bar, not above half mile wide here, but 
soon widens above. 

30th. Fine morning; set out from Roll’s, 
whose steward, Mr. Banks, was very kind us, and 
seems sober, careful, and agreeable man; 
rowed miles, crossing the river Gray’s creek, which 
yards wide, and two fathom and half deep; 
went about miles it; its general course west 
south, and generally pretty straight, good high swamps 
each side, though the north side the pines come 
near, especially near the upper part, where the ground 
poor; could not pass near far, had depth 
water, reason many old trees fallen across the 
creek foot deep and yards broad; great 
floods certainly come down it, for there were great 
banks sand foot, more less high, drove its 
banks; here very good grass growing the pine- 
woods knee high. rowed down again, crossed the 
river, and encamped great orange-grove, where 
thousands orange-trees grow thick possible, 
and full sour and bitter-sweet fruits; this about 
four miles land from Mr. Roll’s, though near 
water; claims his 20,000 acres; some 
good swamp, but mostly pine-land. 

[January] 31st. Fine morning: rowed for several 
miles the west side the river, having crossed it, 


and observed several good cypress-swamps and oak- 
hammocks alternately mixed with pine-land, which 
comes close the river’s bank, other places they 
come close the swamps, which are here from 
deep 500 more; then crossed the river 
the east side, along which rowed, the pine-lands 
still approaching near the banks most the way, some 
few cypress and maple-trees grow near the shore; 
rowed into great cove, the north side which 
fine rich high swamp; encamped point the 
east side middling high ground sloping towards the 
river, back which palmetto-ground and black soil 
well timbered with live-oaks. 

February the first. Walked fine rich open 
marsh, then palmetto and myrtles join the pine-lands, 
which little spring heads the swamp, which may 
noon, the north wind being against the day be- 
fore; then rowed low bluff middling land, 
well timbered with live and water-oak, great magnolia 
and sweet-gum; here was also rich swamp ash and 
maple; but generally below Roll’s town there 
such large bodies swamps above, especially 
the east side, though the mouth Picolata creek, 
about miles below the fort, there pretty large 
swamp. 

this morning observe the 
soil, the wind north, and cool, landed Popa fort, 
small shallow entrenchment almost filled 
length time; yards square; and many from 
the river; few yards back there another about 
twice big; here grove orange-trees, and many 
acres large live-oaks, foot diameter, adja- 
cent which shallow but good swamp with some 
cypress-trees; nearly opposite this the west 
branches out creek running miles, which 
grow large red cedars; and about two miles below it, 
branches out White Black River, bears both 
names, the last the English; navigable above 
miles, some say 30, reckoned Caldwall’s 
store, our present boundary with the Creek Indians; 
this river creek about 100 yards wide and 
fathom deep, more less, its general course west; 
landed pine-bluff, 300 yards long and foot 
perpendicular, more less, the upper surface which, 
for foot more deep, white sand, then foot 
ash-coloured clay mixed with red and yellow sand, 
then foot fine yellow sand, (no coarse sand 
found any the southern then 
tenacious ash-coloured clay unknown depth, 
reaching below the surface the creek; there 
pretty spring runs into the just above the bluff; 
lodged near its mouth. 

[February] out early, cool morning, with 
white frost, wind Saw many high bluffs, near 
foot high, but poor and sandy; some have cypress- 
swamp behind them, others are level with the adjacent 
pine-land, which plenty rank grass knee-high; 
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one both sides these bluffs frequently runs out 
small spring: called the Store, (this was 
fine warm day) above which, the land still higher, 
and produces live-oak, red and purple-berried bay, 
alder, maple, chinquapins, elm, linden, water-oak, 
myrtle, dogwood, vaccinium, palmetto, hamamelis, 
and cedar; here the creek divides into two branches 
nearly equal; took the left-hand one, which had 
generally high banks each side, raised the floods 
more feet with white sand; many places the 
level pine-lands come close its banks; others 
again, there pond cypress-swamp just behind 
the bank, which very large trees grow the pine- 
lands; there are number shallow ponds, the 
borders which there much green grass all the 
winter: rowed this branch, until the great 
trees, that had fallen across the creek, stopped our 
passage, and there the creeks were foot deep and 
yards broad, sandy bottom; returned the 
Store, where lodged, and before day began 
rain. 

4th. Warm rainy morning; cleared 
up, and set out the north-branch, the banks 
which were foot high most the way, more 
less, many places rocks under the surface 
foot, reaching below the surface the water 
unknown depth some places; the first strata 
sandy, then gritty rock for foot, then softish rock 
full sea-shells, the cockle and perriwinkle kind, 
mixed close with broken ground shells solid 
mass for two foot, more less, then deep mass 
soft, some places, hard rocks: rowed this 
branch until were stopped trees, the other, 
and here the creek was yards broad and fathom 
deep; walked good way farther, but found 
little alteration, except its being fuller old trees; 
the traders say, heads great lake miles long 
and broad; there are some middling good cypress- 
swamps near its banks, the floods had been high 
this branch, flow over its banks, and the first 
rising the pine-lands; they had not been quite 
high the other branch; near the Store was deep gut 
with middling stream water, which headed about 
quarter mile the pine-lands, and gushed out 
over the rocks, where had worn deep narrow gully 
foot deep, the rocks reached within foot, 
more less the surface, and unknown depth, 
all ground broken sea-shells; some places there 
strata tenacious clay, either above, under, 
without this shelly strata. 

5th. Set out from the Store down the 
river, near the mouth which are some good cypress- 
swamps, and generally very large ones; about 
miles up, there very extensive one, reaching mile 
and half north-eastward, place called the Doc- 
tor’s lake, narrowing gradually the mouth the 
creek and upwards, till pine-bluff interposes; opposite 
this another extensive swamp, upwards 1000 


acres; pretty near the mouth the creek are two 
small islands; large point land projects out from 
the main the east side the river opposite the 
mouth Doctor’s lake, which runs near south partly 
parallel with the river: arrived this evening 
Mr. 

[February] 6th. Set out for the lake, which 
half mile more broad, and long; the 
head which large creek, about 100 more yards 
broad, and near mile and half long, heading 
rich swamp with branches, which drain it: 
the west side there hammock oak, hiccory, 
magnolia, and hornbeam, and fine spring clear 
water almost big enough turn mill, boiling from 
under the main body the country rocks, all the 
great fountains do; the soil looks rich. 

[February] 7th. Cloudy morning; crossed 
branch, landed, and walked over rich swamp 
300 yards wide, then came cutting-grass, then 
palmetto for 100 yards, then pine-savannah 
vast extent, moist, and producing great burthen 
pretty good grass, knee-deep; returned and rowed 
down the lake and river about miles 
against strong wind, rain, and thunder, all wet and 
cold. 

[February] 8th. Fine clear morning, wind west. 
Set out after noon, having dried our cloaths and 
blankets, rowed Greenwood’s, and encamped 
grove orange-trees; from hence the Cow-ford; the 
banks are generally high, with very large oak, bay, and 
great magnolia, the soil, though sandy, pretty good. 

[February] fine morning; rowed down the 
Cattle-ford, below which marsh both sides, then 
pines, then another pretty large marsh, and 
alternately high oak-banks, open marshes, and flat 
pine-woods and savannahs; back there pretty high 
sand-hills, and some ponds; came Williams’s point 
and creck, the water pretty deep the point, out 
which issue several little springs: then soon 
came Forbes’s bluff, where grows good sort rush 
bottom chairs with, make matts, much better 
than the common bull-rush the three-square ones; 
rained the evening, but cleared about mid- 
night; this bluff very productive, being covered with 
shells oysters, which the Florida Indians fed much 
upon near the sea-coast. 

10th. Pleasant morning, wind blowing 
species eddo, which being boiled with meat good 
food; the roots are inches diameter, and long, 
wholesome, and great increase, when planted 
moistish rich ground, but will middling 
out, and sailed through the narrow passage, not being 
much above quarter mile wide, running between 
two large marshes little above high bluff, called 
Oglethorpe’s Hesler’s bluff, (an exceeding con- 
venient situation for the building fort secure the 
inhabitants the river time war, about 
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miles from the bar and sea) this narrow passage ’tis 
very reasonable suppose, that the flood-tide must 
run very rapid, has 200 miles this broad river 
flow, many places miles wide, and many 
branches and large lakes fill; landed about 
miles above the bar, and walked along fine sandy 
beech regular descent, quite the sea low-water- 
mark, inlet, which walked one Hazard’s, 
good kind man, and one the best planters 
settled large rich island, great part 
which surrounded with marsh, which one side 
very extensive. 

North-west wind very high; could 
not venture the river, walked all over the island; 
observing his improvements; and the curiosities, both 
natural and artificial, the Indians and Spaniards; 
the former, were several middling tumulus’s 
sepulchres the Florida Indians, with numerous heaps 
oyster-shells, which one may reasonably suppose 
were many hundred years collecting many 
thousands Indians, also variety old broken Indian 
very demonstrable that the Spaniards had 
fine settlement here, there still remain their cedar 
posts cach side their fine straight avenues, pieces 
hewn live-oaks, and great trees girdled round kill 
them, which are now very sound, though above 
years since they were cut. This rich island, though 
appears sandy the surface, yet hath clay bottom, 
above which some places there dark-coloured 
strata indurated sand-rock. 

12th. Cool morning, with little white 
frost, yet pleasant day. Set out rowing 
the river again; the south side, near the bar, there 
are some very high sand-hills, little above which 
the mouth Don Pablo’s creek, which runs towards 
the head the north river, that empties 
St. Augustine; reckoned about miles between 
them, where, good passage was cut, and could 
kept open, there would fine communication from 
St. John’s river the town, without the hazard 
sea, and crossing two 
Four miles from the mouth the river, the north 
side, branches out creek, called the Sisters, from two 
hammocks that are much alike; between them 
passage Charles-Town for schooners; the large ships 
can come within miles St. John’s: little above 
this, there another little creek and passage 
Charles-Town; below which island marsh. 
Past Trout-creek, 300 yards broad, salt its head, 
which there good pine-woods, and fine range for 
cattle, with some cypress-swamps; opposite it, 
the south side the river, Sandy-point, full high 
pines, and back very large ponds. arrived Mr. 
Davis’s near night, and next morning set out for 
Augustine. 

the lower part the river and its branches are 
known, needless more particular describing 
them. 


[After the hiatus from December February 12, 
the manuscript diary resumed follows:| 

february came stayed all 
Night next morning hired horses ride 

this was fine warm 

paired take ride very warm but 
rained after noon after which violent 
n.w. wes[t] sprang very 

15[.] set out toward wans 
extream windy cold rode over 
much pine barrens which reacheth all way pico- 
half way which good grass amongst large 
not growing close but one may sce half 
mile many places very extensiv Savanas 
medows containing hundreds [of] acres grass 
allways mixed with some dead grass make 
after which soon puts all 
green sweet fine grass half foot keep green 

rank then returned very cold 
day strong west wind night frose 
water cup one inch 

who ordered room conveniency draw courses 
river for him[.] night was still after windy 
day but very 

morning but west wind rose 

then warm fine 

22[.] pleasant morning fine warm 

23[.] pleasant morning but after- 
noon rained very fast some 

clear fine morning but 

clear fine set out 
search for plants Johns between picolata creek 
davis encamped near great Cypress 
haveing rode over two pretty clear streams 
big enough turn fine sandy 
rode over some moist medows savanas much 
sandy 
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branches bays Cypress swamps large 
best 

fine warm set out from 
rode over most extensive savannas 
ever medows produceing good grass midle 
one may ride miles open Savanahs amongst 
lofty 100 foot high without 
exceeding see deer running quarter 
bay Cypres swamp which very com- 
mon seen one side other[,] which deer 
which began rain with strong 

then turned west with violent wind which 
held all cleared with violent cold wind 
ever 

march high west wind toward 
clear very cold[.] strange west wind very 

clear still morning but west wind 
rose pretty 

washed tumbled being sepulcher 
florida 

excesively[.] 

thunder but prety good 

again Augustine Just before thunder gust 

trees all day night 

14[.] pleasant but cool 
wind n.w. 

[March] pleasant put chest 

16[.] pleasant wind 

[March] pleasant cool wind 
West[.] went 

West[.] got over bar 

19[.] pleasant but little wind[.] lay 
anker till toward then set 


[March] pleasant but little but near 

21[.] pleasant but di- 

very favourable wind 

dear worthy friend 

finely[.] wind 

pleasant 

pleasant day[.] 

april very rainy morning with 


[April] 

[April] 4[.] cloudy heavy rain after noon 

[April] 5[.] 

[April] day[.] 

[April] 


fine warm day[.] got chest 


after 


REMARKS WHAT CALLED BAY CYPRESS 
SWAMP SOUTHWARD COLONIES 


most creeks these Colonies branches heads 
thair flat thay begin mostly near 
foot sand perhaps from foot more 
moist ousey depresed source begins continualy 
increascth gradual accumulation water drain- 
ing and after great rains|,| from gradual scarce 
disernable decent adjacent ground for several 
miles round: these thair progresive crooked me- 
being Joyned with number others 
same nature one both sides|,| becomes inlarged 
breadth from rod quarter mile more 
entering borders these swamps produces ever- 
green prinos short lobloly then 
soft spongy rooty soil upon hard sand bottom 
adjacent ground very adjacent soil 
marl good then generaly prety deep 
swampy for ride horse sinking 
but when accumulation several livelish 
little declineing perhaps foot mile 
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then begins wear channel from foot 4[,] more 
water tupelo Cypress grows grows near 
principall numerous Cypress 
spurs thair riseth near per- 
prety close from two foot more 
which make dreadful wadeing for 
horse his belly sometimes his back stiff 
mud cross which often overthrows both 
hors Cypress spurs sometimes ariseth 
all round but for many miles from Augustine 
very few Cypres trees grows but much ever- 
green water very large smilax 
thick that its imposible ride throw without cutting 
out sight for scores which sources 
all thair branches thair 


REMARKS ISELAND OPOSITE AUGUSTINE 


generally reconed about mile long one 
mile broad more most other 
many prety large tide creeks bordered with 
large verge which sand hills be- 
sometines foot perpendicular more 
which grows mirtle variety dwarf evergreen 
oaks thick that catt can scarce creep 
until gains proper declivity withstain power 
gradualy falling back 300 yards 
more then soon begins slow degrees 
duce land takes its turn Again: 
salt marsh containing good feed sometimes good 
corn land behind between sand hills for severall 
acres; but very great peculiarety this iseland 
that all center this far many miles 
rock lying more under common 
scalop seems scarcely have been native these 
tho some small clams enters into these com- 
but bay clam now common this 
there great difference several parts 


northern shell not even keen millstones 
some parts North yet prodigiously 
harder then bermudos best most 
compact will stand chisel well cut neat 
bases arches over thair 
large dores which have stood thair sea- 
sons for above 100 both wash sea 
notwithstanding much thair wall next continual 
wash allso some thair house steps walls seems 
decay: that which most compact durable 
that composed finest broken ground 
forced all directions cristalised: but not 
tho broken small often case toward 
thay moulder away: method span- 
iards tooke cut these stones out was after this 
quantity goodness stone then clearing 
they began hew rock down depth length 
thay thought fit[;] then thay cut Another dis- 
depth stone then thay cut them 
cross way what depth thay solidity 
stone would before strata coarse shells 
would disunite in.some degree this more 
solider generaly does more less 
places these divideing strata from half inch 
where many whole shels confusedly drove 
not cristalised[,] makes mass but where 
strata quarter half inch thick well 
stone pretty but all these 
strata afford opertunity splitting rock hori- 
sontaly allmost where thay cuts easyly 
with common steel what quantitys thay 
please may had with moderate fer- 
may made fruitefull for sand flies 
gnats very troublesome here evening 
allmost ready blind 


where found them most intolerable any place 
hitherto all our travails; for here thay torment all 
all night; most other places thay are not very trou- 
blesom after bed time; Savanah town thay bite 
sharp stings like nettles beginning night 
but after bed time thay was not very 
but for 100 mile savanah river great gray sort 
was very troublesome thair swamps low 
espetialy but but thair bite was not 
stinging little brown sorts: att Augustine thay 
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now pester both night very small brown 
sort shy that its very hard kill one. but thay 
are now tolerable enough bite 
doth not itch very much after thay sup- 
pose thay have been worse hot weather but have 
suffered more them Jersey our lower coun- 
tyes then all this for time traveling; 
for spotted winged green troublesome 
horses Jersey[,] saw very few them: 
for indigo which people make there such 
spunk thay was disturbance be- 
lieve thay are bad enough near indigo fields, 
but many people loves tell 


REMARKS SOUTHERN GARDENS 


from north carolina southward sun reflects for 


more less[,] intence heat upon thair 
ground with what call very hot dry weather 
(all tho shade there seemes near coast agree- 
able this heat being continual makes 
most thair garden truck notwithstanding 
most have more may) well thair gardens with 
onely diging from foot deep great part 
except near great rivers that 
thair best time for gardening from September 
March even between which months all 
salletting pullse kinds green with may. 
indeed tender kinds vines suffers sometimes about 
little shelter these extremities thay 
think would preserve them: 
thay may plant them 
Cabages thay have perfection all winter spring. 
thumb many peach trees blossom but 
believe thay will not come full maturity: pome- 
granates wholy gone but there but few town: 
continueth till both sweet with 
lemmons limes citrons: 


which was paces long covered over top 
with pine branches. back half each side 
walled with like materials: two poles placed 
side far wraped round with blankets 
for indian chiefs sit Governour sate 
indian Chiefs assembled about 150 yards distance 


Here the following remark interlined: ones 
drops four letters following look actually like 

this point the following words are interlined: ‘‘first fort 
guns was fired soldier stood each side near enterance 


same plain which pavilian right 
front[;] one side too that caried thair arms 
other side other chiefs[,] each carying pipe 
dressed with eagle which interpreter 
rattle box: thay marched with 
easy pace[,] sometimes shout- 
every now then halting. but when thay 
which thay stroaked alternately all over 
thair faces heads with thair eagle feathers soround- 
ing thair pipes. then gently retired 
turned which still saying few 
words then advancing with easy pace 
Governour with whome thay 
shaked hands very both standing 
indians sate down other succeeding chiefs 


all had paid thair respects that was minding[.] 
indians with skins thair arms spread 
most them Governours superintendants seat 
tance stood interpreters: one cheef indians 
held pipe peace bole while governour 
superintendant opened affair them|:] that 
had held congress last spring with western in- 
apointment thay had met here[,] hopeing might 
general satisfaction[.] Governour opened 
his talk them longe very ingenious talk which 
certed after which one cuning chiefs 
talked name shewing thair uneasiness 
concerning some articles superintendant 
merly proposed 

indians strongly insisten former grant- 
ing lands rivers far tide but that 
again propose what bounds english 
which was fine concession above mile 
from above fort barrington cross marys point 
Jonhns miles above several hun- 
governour 


REMARKS AUGUSTINE 


scituate sandy dry plat ground near 
whose mouth emptieth mile below town into 
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heads mile above midling tide 
round which vesails sail anchor before 
contains variety white sand shels may 
sand hills next between which spatious 
pretty dry marsh plains several hundreds acres|,| 
sandy ridge ground which gradualy falls away 
ing very high town pleasantly scituated 
but without streets very 
some civil magistrates clergy some 
Marchants|,| theese built themselves good houses after 
spanish all most with pleasant covered 
supported with double beams fastened 
wall convenient upper beam pro- 
jects over under one foot which 
where chiefe enterance (for few but grand 
except had street those 
led mostlly thro common passage coart 
every coart yard had its draw there 
inches high next house sit down upon when 
weary walks about foot with 
all row pillars arches generaly sup- 
ports roof continuing from common roof 
houses generaly built hewn shel most 
those that flat roofed terraced with 
burnt let thro wall projecting foot 
ant walking hot summers for 
Ladys; thay had thay had glass 
but best houses had large windoes next 
all banistered projecting foot more from 
above each about two foot long one inch 


cross end picces into frame windo suported 
step stone bottom: all these windows had 
strong shutters within many which had 
one many windows had lattice 
with holes one inch reaching half way more 
but now english oficers makeing 
sun light now begins shine 
thro glass many chimneys peeping above roofs 

but most common spanish houses was built 
ouster shells well garden yard 
thay raised them setting two boards 
edge wide thay intended then poured 
pounded oister shels close when 
that part was thay raised planks till 
thay had raised wall high was 
strong support terraced chamber floor 
palmato thatched which was very 
most these was built common soldiers 
poor people different thay could get 
money enlarge new ould walls apt 
wind crack that soldiers can easily pull them 
pieces for thair wood which scarce 
these last mentioned houses had allso thair little banis- 
tered latised some had hole thro 
roof let out smoak when thay 
little which served them that very 
produce all sort kitchen garden truck exceeding 
thay expect will continue next figs 
setting thick thay can for early figs [&] 
oranges covers thay have 
both limes both sweet sour but 
sweet oranges not very plenty. people gets them 
soon ripe: continued [??] 

many banisters back windows yard 
garden dont project out from wall front 
that its very convenient sitting within 
observing unseen what paseth but thay 
observed general but every 
according his ability all took Care 
keep females after years age much in- 
visible except thair own onely when thay 
went mass then thay was little below 
about foot with neat round Centery box 
projecting near half way over corner each 
very curiously with cover over with mould- 
Another little battery same half way 
nours great main fort no. end 
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hath each corner fine 


round centery box with its cover stone like cupola 


projecting half way are all made shell 
stones well cemented appear one solid 
looke round thro two peep let rain never 
here much carved work about 
all extensive out wals built with massy hewn 
this frontier garrison must have 
many curious hewn stones lying one side that 
was not finished according thair intention: two 
fine finer composition then english 
free same kind with one set upright near 
fine marble: from whence these stones was 
cant but certainly one them hath lain 
salt shels sticking fast one side: 
allways fires gun from fort break day sun 
set: there two ould churches one 
going spaniards was building fine 
which you but spaniard left unfinised 
its talked converted into there 
dutch church little way out but soldiers 
has pulld allmost pieces for wood 
its not foot hath great Cupola stone 
about four story but all wood taken away 
stairs broke down for indian 
milk church half mile out town com- 
hath capital base frize near dorick 
order above which prodigious sight 
carved stone according thair 
strange spaniards should bestow ten times more 
labour charge this indian church then any 
sand lime but that cluster broken 
flying pieces breaking farther then was de- 


front curiously carved according spanish 
thay did not ring thair bells but shaked them 
backward 
hewn 


all these buildings was 


paces above outward square one side 
ten foot walk which guns roled 
pasage out area below one cor- 
foot wide[,] easy terraced ascent without 
all arched rooms round area below 


REMARKS 


Governour tould was harder 
augustine then any thay had before crismas last 
carolina peas but did not hurt top 
leaves cotton was convent was Joyned 
other side was thair burying walled 
bell cros bar that was fixed under crown 
church where thay now meet 100 foot 

bushels rough rice makes two Casks 
bushels weighing hundred one 
potatoes beside: from founding orphan 
1739[,] there has been but persons buried 
except last year small pox took off 
tho there has been from its institution from 
hundred scollars one dwarf 
low ground both long round 
two new short podded Catalpa 
warsaw carries [possibly meant for 
Mattensa from from which about quarter 
mile runs small tide creek which heads against 
town[,] from mouth which very extensive 
salt marsh all covered with salt water high 
seemed mile broad fast land near two mile 
course mile more back above town: 
mouth this creek wood cutters creek about 
which gradualy appears narrower come nearer 
oister shells that was formerly throwed there many 
places above stiff marsh round 
there vast quantitys this marsh side 
produceing tall grass foot with 
produceing grain near inch long thick 
common knitten leedle brackish 


Two following words, have been crossed out.— 
Ep. 
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green apearance sufficient quantity green 
shoots succeeds ould ones thay which 
believ not anualy[.] mouth wood cutters 
bank there severall ould houses huts built 
spaniards for thair men live while thay cut wood 
under guard company soldiers protect them 
against creek who lay wait all about 
scalp spaniards where ever thay Could catch them: 
high banks near this creek produces much 
which grows foot high affords billets 
crooked wood thick leg which served 
spaniards very well burn thair stone bowls 
foot from surface tide (which riseth about 
foot some places banks near 
perpendicular close all sand[,] onely some 
stratas shels imperfectly petrified foot below 
other places riseth from creek 
places fine grassy savanas runs half mile each 
side bordered with banks ground 
several little creeks comes which bordered 
salt but higher with fresh wood 
long leaved three leaved spruice 
much like Jersey pine but not 
plantation scituated swamp which there had 
been rice which was midling alltho 
upon sandy bottom amongst falen 
when thay clear wood swamp for 
cut down all trees both great 
spring how trenches about foot inches 
which thay plant rice between fallen 
which thay strive much thay one 
over that there may great space left 
between plant allso that that thay may 
easilyer roled together burnt another year 
dry realy its surpriseing what crops thay 
will have where one may walk 
from tree tree great part over these 
swamps hath pretty good stream water runing 
years will increase fast overcome 


this point the following words are interlined: dollars 
sent Augustine anualy for 


then thay turn out for observed 
adjacent which was nothing but 
there was indico but was thin 
but produced much indian corn 
haps next crop[,] when ground more mellow 
roots rotten[,] may better[,] but believe soon 
foot diameter[,] being cleared formerly 
the creek very full ouster 
which dry half all fixed with thair mouths 
upermost hold salt water untill tide supplies 
them with fresh salt its very 
tho most certainly true[,] quick sensation these 
tho never remarked before that that 
thay shut thair shels squirt out water con- 
siderable several shel fish do[;] which 
demonstrates thair quick sensation not 
distance[,] long before water was put motion 
near bank[,] perhaps yards square seem- 
these oisters are but from one inch long 
here people comes rakes what thay 
after which thay burn them which very 
sharp much more then lime made ould 
which there prodigious quantities heaps 
both. its certain spaniards had formerly made 
plantatians great distance well all round 
Augustine before thay quareled with creek 
which late years cubed them within thair own 
beyond thay ventured with- 
out strong thay was danger being 
killed[,] even sight Just now talked 
with spaniard concerning that tould 
that thay had planted great part countrey far 
far carolina[;] that that thay was friendship 
that creek indians quaraled with those indians 
spaniards was confederates take florida indians 
which creeks resented growed 
which spaniards could not bear but chastised 
which creeks resented much that several span- 
iards was which brought general 
inabled them cut off drive Away all 
from all thair back settlements confine them thair 
where thay had cleared even within 
few miles there now grows large ever- 
green oaks many places orange groves 
fig great distance from where fire 
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informed, when thay lived here[,] eat very little flesh 
meat but lived chiefly upon fish oisters[,] which thay 
boiled made much puting great quantity 
get little salt [biufe?] better 
little would cut small bitts stew 
with pumkins herbs with much red 
which groweth winter sumer here about 
make what soup they thay kept 
bisket[,] flower thay had from 
some from thay lay chiefly [=on] 
its very astonishing that quantity 
number fish wonderfuly diminished since 
english setled here[,] which cant 6th 
lives chiefly meat yet very same 
spanish fishermen that used suply whole town 
with fish plenty[,] complain thay now cant catch 
enough supply present few inhabitants for 
comes that thay are all fetched away few 
minits many cant some mornings thay 
cant get oisters shels now not near big 
those shels that was thrown heaps span- 
iards have made these reflections 
often our northern how thay abounded for- 
when indians lived much them was 
very numerous|;] now there not per- 
haps 1000[th part the] fish 

now observed manner the kitchens better 
fire place raised with stone foot high 
back let out some back wall 


raised foot above terrace roof from 
which carried slanting roof which 
carrieth rain from coming upon 
upon which thay had several pots with holes 
under each boil thair different soupes[.] dislike 
this method above any belonging thair 
thay are all smoaky indian tho 
thair methods are spaniards that went 
havana was about thay had con- 
vent fryers but publick pro- 
visions thay had from new 
bits[.] bits for pork[.] bits for rice[.] 
for for one bit pound for 
common soldier had dollers shelly 
comes loos uncemented have been tould 
that salt great binder terrace other cement 
being mixed with will not rub 
off allso that bullocks blood binds gravel 
sand very tight. instead our stoks spaniards had 
with clasps each put criminals neck 

this final entry John Bartram’s jour- 
nal, there are written, the next page and another 
script, lines notes the egg-laying the 
“Crocodile Sea Tortoise” and the 
Allegator The script possibly that 
William 

this point the following words are interlined: “but thay 
have certain model about thair kitchens chimneys but most 
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July was natural for 
the Bartrams travel south water, since this fur- 
nished quicker and less troublesome route than the 
long overland journey horseback. the present 
trip John Bartram both went and returned the sea 
William Bartram also sailed Charles- 
ton, but 1776 returned overland, probably owing 
the difficulty uncertainty navigation resulting 
from the outbreak the Revolutionary War. 

the present case the route extended from Phila- 
delphia down the Delaware River and Bay, and out 
sea past Cape Henlopen (Map The course from 
that point Charleston was probably great dis- 
tance offshore; any rate, permitted view Cape 
Hatteras. 

The South-Carolina Gazette (No. 1592, July 13, 
1765, 295) notices, its marine intelligence, the 
arrival Charleston July the Schooner 
Florida (Pete Bachop, Master) from Philadelphia. 
This almost certainly the vessel which John 
Bartram was passenger. The captain mentioned 
name the diary for August 28. 

July The cape that was “turned before 
Cape Henlopen, near Lewes, Delaware. 

July latitude 36° 30’ the vessel was op- 
posite Currituck Sound, 

July passage from Cape Hatteras 
point offshore from Charleston, C., distance ap- 
proximately 300 miles, must have been accomplished 
more than about hours the most, 
average rate probably least miles per hour. 

July James Island lies south Charleston, 
across the mouth the Ashley fort 
this island shown Fort” the Faden 
atlas 1776; still appears Johnson” the 
current Charleston quadrangle, and maintained 
quarantine station. noon Bartram crossed over 
Charleston (Fig. 1), where his various friends re- 
sided. Some his local friendships dated from 
previous trip Charleston 1760, concerning which 
there very little record Darlington, 1849, pp. 
41, 223, 226, 230, 234, 430). 

this point will interest note Dr. Gar- 
den’s extremely candid but doubtless honest estimate 
written July 15, 1765, his botanical friend and 
correspondent, John Ellis London (Smith, 1821, vol. 
pp. 


all let inform you that have had Mr. Bar- 
tram for guest for these nine days past. went this 
day for Cape Fear, from whence returns about 
three weeks, and then proposes set out for East 
have had many conversations with him, and 
have endeavoured give him all the light and assistance 
could, into the nature the hot southern climates, and 


their productions. have been several times into the 
country, and places adjacent town, with him, and have 
told him the classes, genera, and species all the plants 
that occurred, which knew. did this order facili- 
tate his enquiries, find knows nothing the generic 
characters plants, and can neither class them nor de- 
scribe them; but see that, from great natural strength 
mind and long practice, has much acquaintance with the 
specific characters; though this knowledge rude, inac- 
curate, indistinct, and confused, seldom determining 
between species and varieties. however alert, active, 
industrious, and indefatigable his pursuits, and will col- 
lect many rare specimens, which, from their being sent 
home, will give you good idea the country productions. 
well acquainted with soils and timber, and will 
able give you much light these heads. appears 
not very credulous, which one great matter. His 
collections and specimens all Mr. Collinson, where 
you will have opportunity see and examine 
have given him many specimens here, and made him well 
acquainted with the appearance and common habit most 
our plantes gui naissent aux environs Charlestown. 

This hope will render his enquiries into the Florida 
plants more certain and accurate; and shall rejoice 
appointed King’s Botanist America. really so? 
Surely John worthy man; but yet give the title 
King’s Botanist man who can scarcely spell, much less 
make out the characters any one genus plants, appears 
rather hyperbolical. Pray how this not 
rather appointed sent, and paid, for searching out the 
plants East and West Florida, and for that service only 
have reward and his expences? Surely our King 
great King! The very idea ordering such search 
noble, grand, royal. 


Ten years earlier (March 15, 1755) Dr. Garden had 
given Linnaeus account his first meeting with 
Bartram (Smith, 1821, vol. 286): 


When came New York immediately enquired for 
Coldenhamia, the seat that most eminent botanist Mr. 
Colden. good fortune, first met with John 
Bartram, returning from the Blue Mountains, they are 
called. How grateful was such meeting me! and how 
unusual this part the world! What congratulations 
and salutations passed between us! How happy should 
pass life with men distinguished genius, 
acuteness, and liberality, well eminent botanical 
learning and experience whom the greatest 
edge and skill are united the most amiable candour. 


The correspondence between Bartram and Garden 
(Darlington, 1849, pp. reveals only the most 
cordial relations. desire the part the former 
honor his friend botanical nomenclature indi- 
cated Marshall’s remark (1785, 48) that Fother- 
gilla gardeni first sent from Carolina, 
John Bartram, his friend Collinson, the 
title 

Dr. Garden was elected member the American 
Philosophical Society January 26, 1768, and mem- 
ber the American Society Held Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge April 15, Al- 
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though definite evidence apparently lacking, his 
friendship with John Bartram must have been large 
factor his election both societies, which Bar- 
tram was already member. 

July was not Major Moultrie’s 
plantation, might inferred from the diary, but 
that John Deas 

July The location the plantation 
indicated the name the Jefferys and the 
maps 1776, point approximately miles 
north-northwest Charleston. Johnson (1851, pp. 
rice plantation Mr. John Deas, called Thorough- 
good, about twenty-two miles from Charleston, the 
Monk’s Corner The South-Carolina Gazette 
(No. 1592, July 13, 1765, 294) refers 
John Deas’s plantation Goose Mr. Milby 
Burton inclined place the site Thoroughgood 
several hundred yards east Mt. Holly, station 
the Atlantic Coast Line (Summerville quadrangle) 
about miles north Goose Creek 
site now occupied Mrs. Albert Storm’s resi- 
dence. adjacent property still known 
ogood Farms.” 

Two Blake plantations appear the same maps 
Jefferys and Faden, few miles southwest the Deas 
place, the east side the Ashley River. 

The cultivation indigo and rice were major 
agricultural industries the Southeast the Bar- 
trams’ time. Indigo was gradually given about 
hundred years ago (Hammond, 1883, 
still planted slight extent South Carolina, 
chiefly gun clubs (for the purpose attracting 
ducks) and Negroes, who cultivate few patches 
highland rice B.). Georgia rice-growing 
has been practiced small scale recent years 
Liberty and Charlton Counties 
where. 

July 

July would appear from the Charleston Reg- 
ister Mesne Conveyance Office (Book SS—1757/1758, 
pp. 324 ff.) that the Lamboll property was situated 
the “South side Ashley River near Fort, 
the Mill Point James Island, butting bounding 
northerly Ashley River aforesaid, southerly 
Marsh the sound, partly Marsh partly 
the land formerly Wm. Russell deceased, westerly 
land formerly laid out Lacey and 
partly the Marsh 
(Emma Richardson.) 

outline sketch the Lamboll country seat ap- 
pears plan the bar and harbor Charleston 
Charleston Museum). Mr. Milby Burton con- 
siders that the probable site the house was 
small eminence overlooking, the south, the head 
tidal creek about midway between Fort Johnson and 
Trees, and distance about 300 400 


yards southeast the King’s Road (James Island 
quadrangle). 

July and The purchase price 
the horse did not represent four-fifths Bartram’s 
royal annuity, might appear first glance. the 
depreciated South Carolina currency that day 
may have been the equivalent less than pounds 
sterling Milby Burton; Richardson). 
(Cf. Collinson, Darlington, 1849, 271.) 

July and 15. Our traveler presumably crossed 
the Cooper River near its mouth Lampree’s the 
Hobcaw Ferry. Jefferys and the Faden maps 
1776 show the Hopton plantation the southern 
called Wando” and included the Wando 
Plantation, which lies about miles northeast 
Charleston and owned the Princess Pignatelli. 
amusing learn that this section Charleston 
County goes this day the name 
Neck”’ (E. B.). 

The ancient “Starve-gut (Fig. has been 
identified Mr. Burton; now ruins, with only 
remnant the brick walls standing grove 
cabbage palmetto, live oak, and yaupon, festooned 
with Spanish moss. The site close the shore 
the river, point about mile east Cainhoy 
(Wando quadrangle). The horizontal dimensions 
the ruin are only about was evi- 
dently not one the more pretentious mansions 
colonial Carolina. the northeast corner some sec- 
tions cement, with diagonal lines the surface 
forming diamond-shaped designs, still adhere the 
brick walls. Near the house well, 
about yard diameter. About hundred yards 
the eastward begins stately avenue ancient live 
oaks, that presumably formed somewhat 
approach 

July and 17. The road from 
Georgetown 1765, indicated the maps men- 
tioned above, evidently approximated fairly closely 
the present main highway (Route 17) between these 
two cities (except between Awendaw and the Santee). 
Bartram remarks August 14, the road between 
Charleston and the Long Bay generaly 
tween two four mile from 

Awendaw, some miles northeast Charleston, 
the Old Georgetown Road diverges the west 
Route 17, but continues more less parallel 
far the Santee River. The large old trees that line 
this sandy road here and there indicate its antiquity. 
Spanish bayonets (Yucca also grow the 
wayside. The last half mile the old highway lead- 
ing the Santee, with the branches live oaks inter- 
twining overhead, especially attractive section 
(Fig. 4). 

The site Cochran’s Ferry mile upstream 
from the modern bridge Route shown 
Mills’s Atlas the Georgetown District, 
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under the names Mazyck’s Ferry (south channel) 
and Collins’ Ferry (north The abandoned 
ferry landings and causeways are still visible both 
branches the river (Fig. said also 
long causeway across the intervening island. the 
north side the Santee the old road turns southeast- 
ward, paralleling the river for about mile, till joins 
the modern highway and turns northward George- 
town. 

July The “Old from George- 
town, with ferriage across the Black, the Peedee, and 
the Waccamaw and then extending the 
coast past Murrell’s Inlet, probably part 
with most delightful, shady, narrow, little-frequented 
road that existed here late 1937 had 
been replaced wide, hard-surfaced road (Route 
17) for speeding motor ears, wholly lacking 
sylvan charm the old about the same 
time the ferry Georgetown was replaced long 

The old highway said have followed the highest 
ridge land the peninsula. point some 
miles from Georgetown opposite Pawley’s 
Island), diverges the west the paved highway, 
and then roughly parallels it, distance toa mile, 
until rejoins the paved highway north Murrell’s 
few Negro cabins are distributed along this 
section the old Brookgreen Gardens (an 
old Alston plantation several miles north Waverly 
Mills) the road cut off constructed 
but disused section still visible just 
cast the local point nearly mile 
north the Murrell’s Inlet, where the 
old road rejoins the paved highway, said (by Mr. 
Luther Smith) approximate the latter for distance 
vicinity the strand. Pike’s (or 
place was very likely located about this 
point. names Bartram’s hosts along the route 
from the Hopton plantation Wando River 
this point not appear among those 
plantation proprictors the old maps. 

July old highway along the 
sands the beach for distance about 13.5 miles 
Cane Patch Swash, 4.5 miles northeast Myrtle 
Beach (Mills’s Atlas the Horry District, C., 
1838?; soil map Horry County, Beds 
fossiliferous rocks (coquina), the kind described 
Bartram this date and again August 11, may 
seen near high-tide mark Hurl Rock Beach, about 
mile southwest Myrtle Beach (Fig. From 
Cane Patch Swash Swash distance 
2.5 miles) the old highway was situated short dis- 
tance inland from the beach. Its probable course 


ocean 


from Singleton’s Swash (evidently the Lewis Swash 
the old maps) the North Carolina boundary 
shown the above-mentioned map Horry County. 


crossed this swash (evidently ford) about 
quarter mile from the ocean, and gradually di- 
verged inland till was nearly mile from the sea 
the crossings the forks White Point Creek (or 
Swash). map shows several gaps this old road 
the intervening miles. main road shown 
this map, from White Point Creek through the 
settlement Little River the state boundary, prob- 
ably coincides with the old highway. The recently 
constructed paved highway (Route 17) not follow 
this route exactly. 

most the local information indebted 
Mr. Vereen, who resides Route about 
miles northeast Myrtle Beach, and who very kindly 
conducted over near-by portion the old high- 
way. The partly disused and overgrown portion 
investigated crosses Route angle near Mr. 
place and continues the northwest side 
the direction the North Carolina boundary. 

chimney and few other vestiges the home 
Mr. Vereen’s ancestors Revolutionary times stand 
here, several hundred yards from the new highway. 
George Washington stopped this place overnight 
information was first imparted Mr. Vereen, 
and was later corroborated from the published account 
Washington’s journey (Henderson, 1923, 125). 
the name appears just this 
point the Jefferys and the Faden maps. 
pleasant imagine that the kind gentleman’s 
the east end Long Bay, where Bartram 
dined July 19, was that the pre-Revolutionary 
Varene. 

returning over this same part the route 
August 11, Bartram remarks prety good 
which was planted with while 
Mr. Vereen was showing over the old highway, 
near the place where crosses the southern fork 
White Point Swash, noticed old field some 
stray indigo plants, growing weeds perhaps hun- 
dred years after their actual cultivation had ceased. 
Were these, perchance, descendants the very indigo 
plants that Bartram had noticed hereabouts? 

The probability this being the place 
Bartram dined considerably enhanced the ex- 
periences subsequent travelers. Schoepf (1911, vol. 
156) stopped January, 1784, and 
with that the next human habita- 
tion the road Georgetown was miles away. 
Castiglioni (1790, vol. 230) also spent night here 
1786. Michaux (1889, 107) evidently did like- 
wise 1794, but spelled his host’s name 
and 

almost certain that the experience Alexander 
Wilson 1809, related the following passage (in 
Ord, 1825, vol. pp. refers the same place 
and family: 
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Chance led the house planter, named V., about 
forty miles north the river Wackamaw, where pro- 
posed give young blood horse for another 
had taken liking steed;so wenton. followed 
the seabeach, about three miles, under pretence 
pointing out the road; and there, the sands, 
amidst the roar the Atlantic, finally bargained; and 
found myself possession large, well formed and 
sorrel horse, that ran off with me, canter, for 
fifteen miles along the sea shore. 


interesting bit tradition mentioned Mr. 
Vereen that the sandspur (Cenchrus was 
introduced here the feed carried for Washington’s 
horses. 

Here also, comparison with the large chinquapin 
(probably Castanea remarked Bartram 
July farther down the coast, noticed number 
large clumps chinquapins probably the same 
species. The largest trunk clump about ten 
The clump whole has about feet 
and spread about feet. 

July Price and Strother map North 
Carolina (1808) and the Tanner map (1825) give some 
indication Bartram’s route from the state boundary 
his brother’s home the Cape Fear 
less, however, there was some shorter route not shown 
these maps, extending nearly northward from the 
County, our traveler would have had east- 
ward about Shallotte Mulberry Branch, and then 
turn northwestward the Britain over 
the Waccamaw River, shown these This 
ferry was doubtless about the site the present 
“New Britton the road between Ash and 
Old Dock (soil map Columbus County, 1915). 

July Simonds’ place was probably the 
vicinity Old Dock, and Edmund Rourke’s the 
vicinity Whiteville the old 
The road between these points lies 
west side the White Marsh, distance mile 


The day’s journey was apparently shortened 
rain. 
July most probable route 


Castle (Whiteville) Ashwood, according 
Price and Strother map, would have been 
along the Old Wilmington Road point 1.5 miles 
north the center the north shore Lake Wacca- 
thence northeastward across Slapp and Friar’s 
Swamps (soil map Columbus County, 1915) 
Council, Bladen County; and thence northeastward 
about miles across Carver’s Creek (soil map 
Bladen County, 1914) Ashwood. hours 
two hours before sunset—is ex- 
pression still commonly used the country districts 
the South. 

The site Ashwood (marked now cellar ex- 
cavation, some chinaberry trees, and few crumbling 


red bricks) the top high bluff the southwest 
side the (Northwest) Cape Fear River, about 1.5 
miles above Elwell’s Ferry. Before its acquisition 
John Bartram’s half-brother, Col. William Bartram, 
the property said have been owned one Ash(e). 
The present proprietor David Gillespie Robeson, 
(Fig. has worn deep bed through fairly level coun- 
try; its present surface perhaps feet below the top 
the bordering bluff the southwest side, and was 
about feet still lower prior the construction 
locks its course. The steep bluff has retained 
natural-looking growth fine woods, probably little 
changed from the time when John Bartram botanized 
them. But the level country extending back from 
the bluff largely cleared and cultivated. 

Colonel Bartram’s nephew and namesake, William 
Bartram, had been stationed since 1761 Ashwood 
his letter May 1761, John Bartram (Bartram 
papers, vol. Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania); also Darling- 
ton (1849, pp. 261, 265, 415, 420, 421, 425).) was 
now give this business, accompany his father 
Florida, and remain there after the latter’s return 
Pennsylvania the spring 1766. His endeavor 
raise indigo the banks the St. John’s was destined, 
however, end dismal failure (cf. letter Henry 
Laurens John Bartram, August 1766, Darling- 
ton, 1849, pp. 438-442). 

July 23. Ashwood. 

July the absence definite information, 
perhaps best assume that Richard Singletary’s place 
was the Cape Fear River approximately opposite 
the lake now bearing the name that family, 
miles upstream from Ashwood. 
place may have been the northeast side the river, 
the road was probably the opposite side, since 
the petrified trees seem have been reported only 
from that side. 

The petrified trees observed and discussed this 
and succeeding days were evidently the Black Creek 
formation (Upper Cretaceous). Various species 
trees are recorded from this formation Stephenson 
(1912, pp. 114-142). 

July 25. unnamed lakes mentioned here are 
doubtless group three the northeast side the 
river—White, Black, and Singletary (soil 
Bladen County, Lake the largest and 
the most distant one from the river. Coker 
(1938) reports White Lake miles long and 
114 miles wide,” with probable maximum depth 
feet, and does not include list its vegetation 
the two aquatic plants recorded 
and Brasenia. hasty inspection White and 
Singletary Lakes May 21, 1939, and March 1940, 
found neither these plants. The latter lake 
roughly elliptical and seems about mile and 
half long and mile wide. According local infor- 
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mation, Singletary lived the west side this lake 
hundred years view Bartram’s habit 
overestimating distances, Singletary Lake might 
regarded answering somewhat better his account 
the size the lake. the other hand, White 
Lake appears the Price and Strother map 
The time scarcely seems ripe for at- 
tempting decide which these two lakes was the 
one that Bartram visited. 

County, approximately miles air line south- 
west Ashwood and miles west Wilmington. 
The route was probably way the same road 
that Bartram had traveled July deserip- 
tion the lake applies very well, for the most part, 
present-day conditions. interesting compare 
his account the limestone formation there (which 
doubtless the earliest one the Duplin record) 
with that Miller (1912, pp. 238, 247-248). The 
latter says, part (p. 238): 

the vicinity Lake Waccamaw unusual phase 
the Duplin formation developed. Outcrop- 
ping along the bluff the north shore the lake there 
compact fossiliferous limestone that contains many 
casts Molluscan shells, Crepidula being especially abun- 
dant. This limestone overlain loose characteristic 
shell marl and underlain yellowish-brown sand that 
the base contains some phosphatic pebbles and water- 


worn casts fossils. This phase the Duplin 
formation not known occur elsewhere the State. 


Miller also (p. 248) records Pecten mortoni from the 
lower portion the limestone. 

Some fossil mollusks collected from this same bed 
limestone 1939 and 1940 have been identified 
Miss Anne Harbison follows: Crepidula fornicata, 
Glycymeris parilis, Ostrea sculpturata, subfalcata, 
virginica, Pecten eboreus, Venericardia castrana, 
granulata, Venus mercenaria, campechiensis, and 
plena. 

The the Waccamaw River, here referred 
to, probably its large northwesterly tributary, the 
White Marsh, which John Bartram had crossed 
July The present road running south from Halls- 
boro crosses wide section it, consisting least 
two watercourses and dense surrounding swamp 
tupelo aquatica), ash, and maple. 

July his knowledge the local topog- 
raphy, Dr. John Robeson expresses the opinion 
that the morning’s trip down the Cape Fear River 
extended for about mile. 

might supposed that the deposits here de- 
scribed consist principally the formation, 
and perhaps part the Black Creek formation, the 
former resting conformably upon the latter (Stephen- 
son, 1912, pp. Both formations are Upper 
Cretaceous. But Dr. Stephenson writes (in 
September 17, 1940): most the large 
masses fossil shells which [Bartram] referred 


along Cape Fear River the vicinity Ashwood are 
the Pliocene shell deposits that places overlie the 
Peedee formation.” 

July journey miles (perhaps little 
overestimated) the river would have brought the 
travelers approximately the area between the pres- 
ent Dublin and Bladen County. Since there 
were more than one the party, William doubtless 
accompanied his father. 

The road shown the Mouzon map 1775 and the 
map 1776 appears have been placed too 
far from the river. The upriver road shown the 
Price and Strother map (1808) represents more likely 
route for the Bartrams. corresponds quite closely 
one shown the soil map Bladen County (1914). 
From the vicinity Ashwood Tarheel the latter 
generally lies within miles the river; beyond 
Elizabethtown does not pass through Dublin, but 
remains closer the river. Except the Dublin 
section, the present Route seems approximate 
the old highway section 
the latter preserved between the new highway 
and the site the present Ashwood, mile back from 
the river. According local tradition, well 
map showing the routes Cornwallis’s army 
(Schenck, 1889, map facing 16), his troops marched 
along this road past Ashwood during the spring 
1781. 

August 1,1765. ‘The creek here reached (Bartram’s 
most northerly point North Carolina the present 
journey) apparently Creek, westerly 
tributary the Cape Fear River southwestern 
Cumberland County, about miles south Rockfish 
Creek. inspected this area May 20, 1939, 
company with Messrs. Rankin and Carver. 
little east the present Route and roughly 
parallel disused old road, which Mr. Rankin 
considers may have been the main highway Bar- 
tram’s time. number petrified trees are exposed 
near the bed Willis’s Creek. companions 
spoke there being vestiges less than six old 
mills this creek within comparatively short dis- 
tance; and very likely they include those mentioned 
John Bartram. (They are likewise mentioned 
his son’s Travels, 477, 1791.) 

Since indigo referred Bartram major 
crop, interest recall that Mr. Carver pointed 
out, the woods near Willis’s Creek, stray indigo 
plant (presumably Indigofera tinctoria). remarked 
that indigo was still grown hereabouts his mother’s 
time—say nearly hundred years ago. July, 1939, 
Mr. Rankin (in litt., October 24, 1939) found dense 
stand indigo, covering many acres, old field 
few miles above Fayetteville. 

August Return Ashwood. 

August Ashwood and vicinity. 

August The soil map Bladen County (1914) 
shows two nameless creeks entering the Cape Fear 
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River close together, the west side, about mile 
upstream from Ashwood. The more southerly creek, 
less than mile length, apparently the one now 
bearing the name Donohue’s Creek. However, the 
more northerly one, about miles length, must 
the one investigated Bartram, provided the map 
reasonably correct. Curiously enough, the 
between which the creek disappeared Bar- 
time, not seem known the present resi- 
the river, resulting from the construction locks, ac- 
counts for some changes the appearance the creek 
mouths. visits May, 1939, and March, 1940, 
found rocks (with fossils) along the more southerly 
creek only within about yards its mouth. 

August This was the beginning the return 
journey Charleston. John Bartram was thence- 
forth accompanied his son until the following spring, 
when set sail homeward from St. Augustine, leaving 
William attempt the raising indigo the St. 
few miles from Picolata. How far the brother, 
Col. William Bartram, accompanied them can only 
conjectured; probably was for comparatively 
short distance. 

The Faden map 1776 shows one 
the places the river not far from the site Ash- 
wood. 

August place was perhaps half dozen 
dozen miles farther downstream, near Creek 
extreme northeastern Columbus County (Price and 
Strother’s map, The road from Ashwood 
and Hall’s would certainly have been nearer 
the river than the one shown the Faden 
probably represented the present road, shown 
the soil maps Bladen and Columbus Counties, 
distance from the river varying from about half mile 
miles. The location Neil’s place suggested 
the current name, Neil’s Eddy Landing, miles 
northeast Acme, Columbus County. 

August old maps (Mouzon, 1775; Faden, 
1776; Price and Strother, 1808) indicate that there 
were two alternative routes for the Bartrams through 
Brunswick County. The more direct 
one led approximately way the present North 
West, Shiloh Church, and Lanvale crossing Old 
Town Creek about miles west Cape Fear River. 
There was rejoined more easterly road that 
diverged somewhere the vicinity North West, 
leading the western shore the river opposite 
Wilmington, and then turning south Old Town 
Creek. not clear which these roads the Bar- 
trams took. 

the seat government for the colony 
North Carolina, has virtually disappeared from the 
face the earth. One the few spots identifiable 
the vicinity the site the residence. 
marked small monument erected the 
Colonial Dames low, pine-clad bluff overlooking 
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the estuary and the bordering marsh Cape Fear 
River. This site 5.5 miles south the mouth 
(Old) Town creek, and nearly mile south Orton 
Plantation. Governor Arthur Dobbs had died 
March 28, 1765, and was succeeded William 
Tryon. was therefore the latter upon whom John 
Bartram had long been acquainted, 
however, with Arthur Dobbs, who had written him 
several letters from abroad 1749 and 1750, and two 
others from Brunswick, C., 1760 and 1761. 
These are preserved the Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania (Bartram papers, vol. letters deal 
with seeds, 

our travelers lodged with Thomas Neil 
Brunswick, could scarcely have been the same 
Thomas Neil with whom they had lodged the previous 
night, unless that gentleman had both town and 
country residence. 

August Bartram route from Bruns- 
wick the South Carolina boundary has been worked 
out chiefly with the generous help Mr. Mintz, 
Southport. represented roads still shown 
the soil map Brunswick County (1932). For the 
first miles this Georgetown extends 
south-southwest, paralleling the Cape Fear River 
maximum distance mile. About miles north 
Southport turns west-northwest for distance 
about miles Supply; this portion the route 
shown secondary road, lying from 0.5 1.5 miles 
south the nearly straight modern highway (Route 
130) between Southport and this section 
has practically fallen into disuse. 

Schenckingh More’s establishment was apparently 
the vicinity the present Supply. 

From Supply the Old Georgetown Road 
northwest mile, then west-southwest for miles 
Shallotte, average distance little more than 
half mile north Route the vicinity 
Shallotte the old and the new roads coincide for 
couple miles. The former then diverges the left 
and extends fairly directly for about dozen miles 
Calabash, where about miles south Route 17. 
section several miles length, between Shallotte 
road. mile beyond Calabash the old road crosses 
the state boundary and two more miles reaches the 
settlement Little River. 

August route from Little River Charles- 
ton was apparently, for the most part, retracing (in 
the opposite direction) Bartram’s journey the 
The swash” was probably Single- 
ton’s Swash, where the southbound traveler would 
first approach the ocean beach. The day’s journey 
was perhaps about miles. 

Corroboration Bartram’s remark the simi- 
larity the shells the rocks those cast the 
shore may found Richards’ statement (1936, 
1640): fauna from the Pleistocene deposits 
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South Carolina very similar that living the 
same latitudes Mollusks that collected 
1940 from the coquina Hurl Rock Beach, about 
mile southwest Myrtle Beach, have been identified 
Dr. Richards follows: Arca ponderosa, trans- 
versa, Venus mercenaria, Nucula proxima, and Fulgur 
sp. 

August (or Pike’s) Georgetown 
was probably distance about miles. 

August Halsey’s was perhaps about 8-10 
miles southwest the ferry over the the day’s 
journey from Georgetown would have been about 
miles. 

August pitch, such Bartram men- 
tions here, seems very durable. Ashwood, 1939, 
the Robesons pointed out, the ground, some rem- 
nants resin turpentine that had been burnt 
Sherman’s approach during the Civil 
and Ramington’s not appear the maps 
the latter place was perhaps about 
miles northeast Charleston. 

August Charleston, via Hob- 
caw Ferry, the junction the Wando and Cooper 
Rivers (Faden map Thomas Lamboll’s 
house was the southwest corner King and Lamboll 
Streets Milby Burton). 

mentioned during this period was undoubtedly Alex- 
ander Superintendent Indian Affairs 
was John latter had been absent from 
Charleston when Bartram arrived July 
indicated the following item from the South-Caro- 
lina Gazetle (No. 1593, 299): July 
20, 1765. Yesterday returned from Pensacola, John 
Stuart, his majesty’s agent for, and superinten- 
dent Indian affairs the southern department 

August 29. The South-Carolina Gazette (No. 1599, 
330) prints the following news from Charleston, 
under date August 31, 1765: 


Mr. Bartram, his botanist for North-America, 
who arrived here some time ago from Philadelphia, has 
since been North-Carolina and returned here; and 
Thursday last set out, accompanied his 
son (who excellent draughtsman) for Georgia, and 
and West Florida, intending also far back 
those countries, the Indian nations may permit him. 


Whether the Indians declined permission, whether 
time, age, state health interfered with wider ex- 
cursions than those actually realized, not the 
record. Perhaps William Bartram’s journey 1775 
West Florida and the Mississippi was way 
carrying out his father’s unrealized hopes. 

The route from Charleston extended northwestward 
via the Dorchester Road the northeastern side 
Ashley River Ashley Ferry (Faden map 1780), 
about miles from the The ferry crossing was 
just below the present Atlantic Coast Line bridge near 


the station Drayton Hall (Ravenels quadrangle). 
the northeastern side the old causeway through the 
river marsh intersected the railroad. 

the southwestern side oak-lined avenue ex- 
tends from the Ashley River Road down the old 
ferry landing. the other direction the old highway 
leads miles southwest almost straight line 
Rantowle’s Creek. This section dirt road, but 
fairly well traveled and very attractive, with low 
swampy woods both sides (Fig. ditched 
and banked, like the Old Georgetown Road just south 
the Santee River. The Faden map 1780 shows 

beyond, spanning Wallace mile farther 
the road divides, each fork being known the 
“Charleston (Wadmelaw Island and Cottage- 
ville quadrangles) the “Savannah (Ra- 
venels The righthand fork (Route 17) 
leads almost directly west some miles Jackson- 
boro. other takes west-southwest course about 
the same distance Willtown Bluff the Edisto 
River (Edisto Island quadrangle), half dozen miles 
south Jacksonboro. 

apparently the ancient settlers the Willtown 
community who must bear the onus such excep- 
tional inhospitality our distinguished 
Mr. Burton suggests, possible reason for it, the 
prejudice then existing some quarters toward 
Quakers. If, however, may judge David 
experience this same section the state 1772 
(in Mereness, 1916, 564), the local prejudice may 
have extended all strangers. Apparently the name 
the Bartrams’ ungracious host revealed the 
next day’s journal Wilson. map 1730 
shows Wilson plantation the east side the lower 
River. 

roadside marker bears the following inscription: 
“Willtown Bluff the Edisto River, site old 
town called Willtown New London, established 
about 1685. There was early Presbyterian church 

August the vicinity Willtown Bluff 
dirt highway leads northward about miles the 
station Parker’s Ferry (Edisto Island and Cottage- 
ville evidently the road traveled 
ditched and banked, and lined with large oaks and 
pines. Parker’s Ferry station joins the more 
direct road (Route 17) Jacksonboro, which lies 3.5 
miles the west. 

August 31. The ricefield ditch here described has 
not been located. 

From Jacksonborough the Edisto 
Ponpon River Pocotaligo the Pocotaligo 
River (Yemassee quadrangle), there were two alter- 
native routes, shown the old maps (De Brahm, 
1757; Taitt, 1772; Faden, 1776 and 1780; Mills, 
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The more northerly one extends about miles north- 
west from Jacksonborough, past Horseshoe Bridge and 
Neyles; then southwest about miles, past Fishpond 
Bridge and Piney Grove Church (Walterboro quad- 
rangle), the Combahee River between Salkehatchie 
and Yemassee (Yemassee quadrangle); then miles 
south-southwest Pocotaligo. The more southerly 
route extends west-southwest half dozen miles from 
Jacksonborough Ashepoo the Ashepoo River; 
then southwest miles Combahee Ferry (Green 
Pond quadrangle) and another miles 
Corner (Yemassee quadrangle) then northwest miles 
Pocotaligo. The roads shown the modern topo- 
graphic maps between the above-mentioned points evi- 
dently correspond very closely the roads colonial 
times. Possibly Bartram gives clue which 
the two routes they followed his remark Septem- 
ber lower road often not above mile 
from The night may have been spent 
somewhere between the Combahee and Coosawhatchie 
Rivers—perhaps Garden’s Corner. 

From Pocotaligo the old route extends 
miles southward along the Savannah Road (Yemas- 
see quadrangle) fork. The westerly fork con- 
maps, which must have been near the present 
Ridgeland, Jasper County. This presumably the 
where the Bartrams dined. The 
rainy afternoon evidently induced our travelers 
remain Allison’s for the night. 

September Allison’s Purysburgh was 
distance about miles southwesterly direction. 
The site ancient Purysburgh miles west Har- 
deeville Jasper County, and about miles 
air line from Savannah. oak-lined lane extends 
hundred yards from the north-south highway, 
that parallels the river, the old landing-place. 
single residence (that Leonard Thomas) remains 
the river bank little north this landing-place. 
cemetery. 

The ferry landing the Georgia side, according 
the information near-by colored residents, was 
the old Abercorn Jones, 1878, pp. 
137-140), one the western branches the river, 
within couple miles the southern boundary 
County. The distance from Purysburgh 
probably somewhat under miles. Abercorn 
now completely deserted, save for Negro church 
bluff the near-by point the old 
highway extending from Savannah Ebenezer were 
Goshen Church and Dacre’s Tavern (Campbell map, 
was perhaps the latter that the Bartrams 
lodged. 

September small tributaries the 
river were crossed the old highway between Aber- 
corn and Savannah (Campbell map, 


Augusta Road, shown the soil map Chatham 
County (1911) extending from Savannah through 
Cherokee Hill and Monteith the northern tip the 
county, seems correspond very closely indeed the 
old highway. William Bartram indicates (1853, 
14) that the road Augusta passed the 
(evidently the present Cherokee Hill). 

September times high water (as April, 
1936) the road between Abercorn and Ebenezer may 
become impassable. July, 1939, bridge over 
creek little south Ebenezer had given way and 
thus interrupted traffic that section the road. 
Ebenezer the old road joins the main 
highway few rods west Ebenezer Church. 

the wooded bluff between the church 
river Ebenezer stand several remarkably fine speci- 
mens the loblolly pine (Pinus two 
them appear attain height feet, with 
breast-high diameter about feet. They have 
presumably been spared part the church property. 
quite possible that they are the tallest trees any 
kind existing Georgia, and that they were present 
when the Bartrams passed this point century and 
three-quarters ago Coker and Totten, 1934, 23). 

September Campbell map (1780) seems 
show better detail than any other the pre-Revolu- 
tionary route the Savannah River Augusta. 
The Faden map South Carolina (1780) also useful. 
general, the old highway was more than mile 
two distant from the river the river 
was sufficient distance for avoiding most the 
swamps the deep ravines near the mouths the 
tributary streams. 

large portion the old highway may traced 
modern topographic maps. Much now little 
used, and some has been quite 
obliterated. Unfortunately, topographic 
maps are available for the greater part eastern 
Effingham County bordering the Savannah River. 

Creek was crossed near its mouth. From 
this point northward for distance about miles 
have not investigated the old inter- 
rupted ploughed field the vicinity the 
abandoned Two Sisters Ferry, where William Bartram 
and also the Michauxs crossed the river subsequent 
years. 

From the vicinity Clyo the northern boundary 
Effingham County the road (Fig. 11) may readily 
traced the Shirley quadrangle, although there have 
been some minor changes since this map 
lished Mr. Mallory, Clyo, kindly 
directed the road this section, where 
known the “Old Augusta Road” the Stage- 
coach From the southeast corner the 
Shirley quadrangle extends northwest, parallel 
the river, average distance little less than 
mile from the river swamp. now very little 
used, and the only dwellings along are few scattered 
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Negro cabins. The country through which passes 
consists largely dry pine barrens with second-growth 
timber. 

Just across the Screven County boundary the old 
road said pass around the north end Forty-acre 
Pond and join the better traveled highway marked 
continues north-northwest average distance 
nearly two miles from the river skirting 
the west side Bay, the old highway may 
have diverged toward the river, away from the present 
ary roads shown the topographic 
place, where the Bartrams spent the night, 
haps the vicinity Blue Springs Black Creek 
Landing (Shirley latter one 
the places where William Bartram (MS., 1774?, 
14) may have lodged May, 1773.) 

Seplember this vicinity the Campbell map 
(1780) shows Fork,” where westerly branch 
the road diverges northwest toward Beaverdam Creek, 
while easterly branch continues north along the 
Bartram followed the latter, but its exact 
course north Brier Creek difficult trace. 
judge the local topography, the vicinity Jackson 
Branch, near the northwest corner the Shirley 
quadrangle, would have been more logical place for 
the fork than the point shown the Campbell map. 
(See also map South Carolina and adjacent Georgia 
Hammond, 1883.) easterly branch the road 
may have crossed Buck Creek about miles from the 
western edge the Shirley quadrangle, and may have 
reached Brier Creek point miles above its mouth, 
where secondary road shown reaching the north 
side the creck (Peeples quadrangle). 

From Brier the ferry near Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, our travelers followed the 
the present topographic maps (Hilltonia, 
and Green’s Cut quadrangles), most which 
have not had opportunity lies 
generally within mile two the river swamp. 
The “run fine was probably Rocky Creek 
(Hilltonia quadrangle). 

point, Conte remarks (MS.): rocks are not 
limestone, but horn stone chert containing numer- 
ous shells, particularly the genus Oliva; from them 
are formed mill stones known familiarly the market 
Georgia Burr Lyell vol. 126) 
remarks the burr-stone Stony Bluff Landing 
extreme eastern Burke County (Ellenton quadrangle). 

The stopping-place for the night was probably not 
far from the boundary between Burke and Screven 
Counties. 

September Vhe topography Burke County 
adjacent the river distinctly more hilly than the 
corresponding portion Screven County. Conse- 
quently Bartram’s remark hilly 


quite appropriate. ‘The clear evidently 
included Jobler, and Beaverdam Creeks 
(Ellenton quadrangle). 

The numbers flints’’ observed the 
“point hill” probably represented one the 
tensive and numerous open-air for the 
primitive manufacture arrow and 
“along the line the Savannah” and other Georgia 
rivers, which Jones (1880, pp. 376, 379) calls atten- 
tion. Most unfortunately this author neglects 
designate any exact localities. 

Apparently from personal familiarity with the place 
mentioned Bartram, Conte inserts the following 
annotation: this place there are evident marks 
its having been large manufactory spear arrow 
heads the former But Conte fails 
give any clue toward identifying the spot. Perhaps 
the hill may yet relocated somewhere along the 
“River Road” Burke County (Ellenton Green’s 
Cut quadrangles). 

Mr. Read’s place, where our travelers lodged, was 
probably not more than few miles below the ferry 
Shell Bluff. 

blutf here described Shell Bluff, 
fronting the Savannah River between the mouths 
Boggy Gut and Newberry Creeks (Green’s Cut quad- 
rangle). Its maximum height, however, only about 
150 feet above the river. Campbell map (1780) 
shows “Gerhard’s Ferry” the lower end the bluff, 
just above stream that doubtless Newberry’s 
Atlas South Carolina (1838?) shows 
“Demarie’s Ferry” the same point. This evi- 
dently where the Bartrams crossed. From the op- 
posite point the Carolina shore the “Old River 
Road” (Green’s Cut and Augusta quadrangles) leads 
upstream about miles Silver Bluff, the site 
Galphin’s store. This establishment (Fig. 12) now 
completely obliterated, unless possibly few bricks 
from are scattered over the ground. Under the 
guidance Mr. Jouett Davenport, visited the place 
July 1939. The Augusta quadrangle shows 
dwelling near bench mark the upper end Silver 
store was the space few rods 
between this dwelling and the river, the edge the 
20-foot bluff (Fig. Here gully, perhaps feet 
wide, has been cut worn through the edge the 
bluff and furnishes easy descent the river’s 
muddy margin. According Mr. Frank Galphin, 
descendant the trader, the grave George Galphin 
one several close unoccupied dweiling shown 
the Augusta quadrangle just above the that 
indicates the altitude the bench mark Silver Bluff. 


the year 1734 Irish gentleman the name 
George Galphin received grant large tract land 
and settled Silver Bluff. became famous 
Indian trader, was appointed assistant Indian affairs 
the governor the colony, and his kindness and tact 
dealing with the Indians prevented much bloodshed. 
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was appointed the continental congress deal with the 
Upper and Lower Creeks and made peaceful arrange- 
ments with the young king Tallassee, and other great men 
among the Creeks. These treaties and arrangements were 
preserved Henry Laurens, president the continental 
congress. George Galphin became very rich and influen- 
tial and was devoted friend the American cause and 
aided many ways with Silver Bluff 
erected the first brick house ever built the back 
country. was constructed large brick supposed 
have been imported from England and the nails were 
hand-wrought. During the Revolution this house formed 
part the fort, called the Americans Fort Galphin, 
and the British Fort Dreadnought. Its walls stood for 
nearly 100 years, and its foundation still seen. 
(Miss Williams, 1905.) 


May 21, 1780, American troops under Lieut. Col. 
“Light Horse Lee and Capt. Michael Rudulph 
wrested possession the fort from British force that 
had been holding it. 

annotation the diary for September 
Darlington makes the following rather cryptic refer- 
ence Galphin: the gentleman whose name, 
connection with claim against the Government, 
made such stir, few years since, among our Mag- 
nates the City Washington, and afforded much 
opportune capital the political operatives through- 
out the country.”’ 

explanation Darlington’s note perhaps sug- 
(Ala.) News, July 10, 1939) the effect that Galphin 
“contributed $20,000 toward equipping the American 
fleet commanded John Paul Jones the Revo- 
lutionary War, the contribution being the nature 
loan the Colonial (See also Jones, 
1883, vol. pp. 136-138.) 

Seplember 10. The shell bluff visited this day was 
probably the upper part the one noticed the previous 
day, the point labeled Bluff the 
Green’s Cut Bartram’s was the first 
scientific account these giant fossil oysters. was 
not until nearly years later that they were given the 
technical name Ostrea georgiana Conrad (1834, 
further accounts this area, see Lyell 
(1845a, vol. pp. 124, 126, 142; pp. 
and Veatch and Stephenson (1911, pp. pl. 19, 
fig. A). 

“The Silver bluff, about mile below [Mr. Gal- 
evidently the Silver Bluff’’ the 
Augusta quadrangle. The made 
the Spaniards appears the same 
map mile southwest Silver Bluff; cuts off 
oxbow the river. 

September store. 

September 12. ‘The route Augusta was doubtless 
way the River (Augusta quadrangle) 
Fort Moore, situated bluff the Carolina side 
the Savannah River the now abandoned Sandbar 
Ferry, about miles southeast Augusta. The 
Campbell map (1780) shows ferry this point, and 


the Bartrams presumably crossed here. The falls— 
rather rapids—are the river just above Augusta. 

September store. The illness 
referred the 16th was doubtless malaria. 

September the upstream route was 
retraced far the ferry Shell Here new 
road was taken the west side the river, leading 
crossing Brier Creek probably the present 
Thompson’s Bridge (Green’s Cut quadrangle) 
“Odom’s the Campbell map. the way 
the Bartrams may have passed the site the present 
settlement Shell Bluff the Savannah and 
Augusta and also Marshman’s Ponds, group 
miles north Thompson’s Bridge. cow- 
pen (where the night was presumably spent) may have 
been the vicinity the present Alexander, Burke 
County. (The map South Carolina and adjacent 
Georgia Hammond, 1883, shows suggestive road 
junction near Rocky Creek, east Alexander.) 
tween Brier Creek and this place hill about 100 
feet high. 

September old road from Galphin’s cowpen 
Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek doubt corre- 
sponded rather closely the present highway (Route 
24) through Alexander, Sardis, and Hilltonia (Green’s 
Cut, Millen, and Hilltonia quadrangles). The day’s 
journey, however, must have been considerably shorter 
than Bartram’s estimate. 

The spring here described (Fig. 14), now known 
located the north side Beaver- 
dam Creek, about miles southeast Hilltonia and 
the same distance north-northeast Sylvania (Hill- 
tonia quadrangle). was revisited William Bar- 
tram 1773 (MS., 1774?, vol. 17) and 1776 
(1791, perhaps the most charming 
spot the Bartram routes between Savannah and 
Augusta. still surrounded grove that in- 
cludes some the trees mentioned Bartram. Open 
approach closely the south and west 
dam across the outlet probably responsible for 
increase the spring’s dimensions over those given 
Bartram. 1936 was approximately 200 feet 
length and 100 feet width, with depth about 
feet. The water remarkable transparency. 

The vomitoria) referred Bar- 
tram seems not occur present about the spring. 
may have died out when longer tended the 
Indians. 

The spot must have been familiar haunt the 
artist and naturalist John Abbot, who lived Jackson- 
borough, couple miles the west, from about 1790 
1814. (See introduction, 7.) 

September order cross Beaverdam Creek, 
the travelers probably went west the site the 
now Jacksonborough (cf. Jones, 1878, 
pp. 239-240). They then turned southeast along the 
old ‘‘George Washington Highway” (the ‘‘Augusta 
Road” the Oliver and Shirley quadrangles). 
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indicated roadside marker the junction just 
south the Jacksonboro extended past 
the present Buck Creek 
rangle), and somewhere within the next 
rejoined the route the Bartrams had taken 
upward journey. there Savannah they prob- 
ably adhered this previous route. This night may 
have been spent near the now deserted 
Mount Pleasant (Campbell map, 1780); was ap- 
parently the present Cedar Blufi Landing, 
ham County (fide Mallory). 

September the night was spent 

Seplember Savannah. Perhaps 
the “Observations falls river Savanah” were 
written while the Bartrams were delayed 
the rain. original condition that section 
the river has been considerably changed power 
developments. 

September 25. Whitefield, the founder the Or- 
phan House (Fig. 15), was friend Benjamin 
Franklin’s Harden, 1913, pp. 97-98), who may 
very likely have suggested John Bartram that 
visit the institution. 

One tempted speculate the possibility that 
the “gentlemans visited after the Orphan 
House may have been historic the property 
Captain Noble Jones, who was the father the 
Revolutionary patriot, Noble Wymberly 
property, which located the Isle Hope, directly 
east Bethesda across tidal marsh (Campbell map 
1780), had been leased Captain Jones soon after 
reached Georgia 1732 (Harden, 1913, 449). 

Seplember 28. the subject sand for floors, 
Darlington has made the following annotation: 
the present day, this sounds almost like irony; but 
those days— and for nearly half century afterward— 
before were known our country,—the floors 
Parlors, and other choice rooms, were tastefully 
embellished with sprinkling white sand, and hands- 
full the same were dropped about, various direc- 
the above Conte has added pencil: 
“among the poorer inhabitants both the cities 
country.” 

Seplember route from Savannah the 
Ogeechee 1765 was evidently nearly identical with 
the modern highway (Route 17) Campbell map, 
1780, and soil map Chatham County, 
crossed the Ogeechee about 2.5 miles above its 
junction with Salt Creek, and the (Great) Ogeechee 
little less than mile below its junction with Canoo- 
chee River. James Habersham’s country seat, Bever- 
ley, was about miles west Savannah, the east 
side the Ogeechee. After crossing the 
southwest side the Ogeechee, one may notice 
abandoned causeway extending through the wide river 
swamp the left of, and parallel to, the present high- 


way. This may the very causeway over which the 
Bartrams traveled. 

From this point Riceboro, Liberty County, the 
old route and the present highway still appear 
more less identical. The ancient trees lining the 
particular historical interest along the way Midway 
tram, 1791, pp. 9-10; Jones, 1889; White, 1854, pp. 
518, 519, figs.; Harden, 1913, vol. 263, fig., and 
501). 

October Riceboro Fort Barrington 
the Altamaha approximately miles direct 
line. The Barrington Road leads south-southwest 
from the vicinity Riceboro, passes the site the 
pre-Revolutionary Conte plantation, 
just beyond the intersection the Sandy Run 
Road, leaves Liberty County Bulltown Swamp, and 
continues for undetermined distance along the 
boundary between MeIntosh and Long Counties. 
The Early map Georgia (1818) shows this road 
extending almost straight line Fort Barring- 
ton, but such direct route can not traced over 
most this distance the soil map McIntosh 
County There are now number new 
roads that part the county that not appear 
the soil the old road roughly paralleled 
the present Seaboard Air Line the west. the 
other hand, may have approximated the present 
road that goes way Jones, Warsaw, Townsend, 
and Dixie School. 

the Bartrams approached Fort Barrington within 
mile little more (Pinch’s Hill vicinity, 
City quadrangle), they missed their way some fork 
turning southward along the road Darien instead 
continuing westward. The night’s lodging-place 
must have been the vicinity the present Cox. 
sand-hill bog (Fig. 16) that they passed about 1.7 miles 
northwest Cox believed the type locality 
the famous Franklin tree (Franklinia alatamaha) 
18), which the Bartrams discovered here, apparently 
association with the Georgia bark (Pinckneya 
bracteata). are the referred to. 
(Cf. Harper and Leeds, 1938, pp. 3-8.) 

October Barrington. The fort was evi- 
dently garrisoned this time, and the Bartrams 
probably guests the commander. September 
Governor Wright had offered write the com- 
mander John Bartram’s behalf. 

The ancient breastworks ramparts the fort are 
still visible the northeastern and southeastern sides 
the quadrangle; likewise the bastions the eastern 
and southern corners, the latter one being the river’s 
edge. The remainder the earthworks have prob- 
ably been washed away the recurrent floods the 
river. The ramparts are the form low ridge 
embankment, extending straight line for 
160 yards between the bastions. 
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The ford over the river apparently indicated 
Brahm’s map (1849, pl. [5]) point about mile 
downstream from the fort, the mouth Lewis’s 
Lagoon the Everett City quad- 
rangle). 

The hills about the headwaters the Altamaha 
not merit the name mountains, and snow does not 
lie melt upon them the spring. 

John Bartram’s mention (October rare 
with large red acid fruite called which 
used for punch,” perhaps the earliest extant 
reference the Ogeechee lime (Nyssa ogeche) (Fig. 20). 
does not mention crossing the River, 
nor any other point except Fort Barrington the 
Altamaha. The name Nyssa Ogeche was apparently 
first published (as nomen nudum) one the 
catalogues Bartram’s Garden, 
Americanum (1785, Bartram (1791, 
17) redescribes the species from Fort Barrington, 
and states that its northern limit Great Ogeeche, 
where they are called Ogeeche This vernacu- 
lar name evidently led the bestowal the specific 
name. Fort Barrington the Altamaha River, 
County, Ga., may regarded the type 
locality the species. 

The bluff investigated the 4th 
Lower Sansavilla, the west side about miles up- 
stream from the fort. 

October The Bartram route between the Alta- 
maha and the St. Mary’s Rivers shown quite clearly 
the topographic maps (Everett City, Hortense, 
Nahunta, and Boulogne quadrangles). also the 
map Georgia, 1818.) several the maps 
this route labeled general, runs 
south-southwest. lies the Penholoway Terrace 
(Cooke, 1925, pp. 24-26, pls. 7-10), thus avoiding 
lowed approximately the same route from Savannah 
the Satilla River 1816 (Darlington, 1843, pp. 
the first points passed south the Alta- 
maha are the present Mt. Pleasant and Hopewell 
School. The night’s camp was probably the vi- 
cinity the latter point; the distance ‘12 
from the river was very likely somewhat less, since 


Bartram was the habit overestimating distances. 


October Little Buffalo Swamp, one 
“branches Turtle was evidently crossed 
along the boundary between Brantley and Glynn 
Counties, miles northwest Thalmann. The 
second branch was probably the upper portion 
Turtle River Swamp (Bladen quadrangle); the cross- 
ing-place the county boundary miles east- 
northeast Waynesville (Nahunta quadrangle). The 
Little Satilla River was crossed the junction the 
boundaries Brantley, Glynn, and Camden Counties, 
miles south Waynesville. The night’s camp 
“under was probably the vicinity Bixley 


Chapel (Nahunta quadrangle). The journey 
covered probably about miles. 

The Post Road from the vicinity Waynesville 
Bixley Chapel retains some its original sylvan 
charm, although the pine forests through which 
passes have suffered from lumbering and turpentining. 
1936 portions were little frequented that 
appeared occasionally several days might clapse 
without the passage any traffic. 

the point where the Brunswick-Waycross high- 
way (Route 84) crosses this road, miles east 
Waynesville, monument has been erected. 
bears the following inscription: 


Post 


This road, formerly Indian trail which paralleled the 
coast, was used Spanish explorers and English settlers. 
was the route travelled 1778 American soldiers 
the Revolutionary War who marched against Fort Tonyn. 
Later, became established stage-coach 
route. 


Fort Tonyn was the south side the lower St. 
Mary’s River, apparently near the present King’s 
Ferry. shown map the Georgia and 
Florida coast, made probably about 1780 (catalogue 
the Renne Library, 1207). 

October two cowpens mentioned here must 
have been passed the previous day, since least 
one them was branch turtle (possi- 
bly the Little Buffalo Swamp). The other was sit- 
uated pretty good perhaps the one 
referred October the source another 
point miles the present Waynes- 
ville, Brantley County.) The list plants recorded 
October bears striking resemblance, part, 
those recorded the (p. 
53) “at warsaw carries The ‘‘crisanthe- 
mentioned October would not have oc- 
curred naturally this generally unsettled country, 
but may have been introduced cowpens. 
“Carries cowpen”’ somewhat suggestive 
Cowpens,” which are shown the Early map (1818) 
near the headwaters Little Satilla River, but not 
certain from the map whether they were the Post 
Road another road some miles the westward. 
The name has not been identified. 

this period (or perhaps somewhat later) there 
seem have been two principal crossings both the 
Satilla and the St. Mary’s. The more westerly 
route went way Burnt Fort the Satilla and 
Colerain the St. Mary’s. The more easterly one 
went way Brown’s Ferry (the recent 
Ferry) the Satilla and King’s Ferry the St. 
Mary’s (Boulogne quadrangle). Coming 
north, the routes seem have diverged Mersells’ 
(Early map, 1818), some miles north Burnt Fort. 
There reason believe that the Bartrams pursued 
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the more easterly route way Brown’s Ferry. 
This route confirmed the Romans map 1776. 
(In 1791 André Michaux (1889, 67) has memo- 
randum route from the St. Mary’s the Alta- 
maha via Brown’s Ferry the Satilla.) Here there 
are more extensive grounds” along the river 
than Burnt Fort. Further, the river here runs east- 
ward, that Bartram writes properly lodging ‘‘on 
the south whereas Burnt Fort the river’s 
course southward. The distance 
mouth greatly either Burnt Fort 
Ferry. The actual ferry the latter point 
Ferry) has been abandoned since about 1920. 

October The course from Owen’s Ferry and 
Jefferson King’s Ferry (Fig. 17) along the Old Na- 
tional Highway (Boulogne quadrangle). The swamps 
crossed are those Rose and Bullhead Creeks and 
their tributaries. The day’s journey miles 
more nearly correct for the distance between Owen’s 
and King’s Ferry than for that between Burnt 
and Colerain. 

Bartram’s remark great sand between 
the river and cypress swamp applies the north side 
King’s Ferry better, probably, than any other 
place along the river. sand bank, with its attrac- 
tive and interesting vegetation, very striking local 
feature. said bear the curious name 

October day’s course was probably about 
miles southwest via the Hilliard Road the present 
Hilliard, and thence about miles south-southeast 
via Callahan the vicinity Ratliff Thomas 
Creek, tributary the Nassau River (Hilliard quad- 
rangle). Bartram’s estimate miles for the day 
was probably excessive, usual. Certain informa- 
tion this route was furnished John Scipio, 
aged Negro King’s Ferry. The (cab- 
bage palmetto) forms conspicuous 
grove Cabbage Swamp, miles south-southwest 
Ferry; this probably the very point where 
attracted Bartram’s attention (Fig. the 
trees are now feet high. 

Between Hilliard and Callahan the old highway 
believed have lain the west side the present 
Atlantic Coast Line. the vicinity Ratliff the 
night’s camp would apparently have been about 
miles from the tidal marshes farther down Thomas 
Creek. 

October Ratliff Jacksonville (the an- 
cient Cow Ford) the distance about miles via the 
present Dinsmore. Swamps are particularly numer- 
ous this part Florida, the topographic maps 
show. This route leading into Jacksonville from the 


northwest still bears the name 
The river crossing was called the cow-ford 
from the multitude cattle drove through here the 
beginning the settlement the (Romans, 
1776, 259). 


The north side the Cow Ford said 
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have been the foot the present Liberty Street, 
Jacksonville. night’s camp was probably from 
miles beyond the Cow Ford the St. Augustine 
Road. 

Florida with modern topographic 
maps (Jacksonville, Orange Park, and Palm Valley 
quadrangles) and with the soil map St. John’s 
County (1917) permits fairly close approximation 
retracing the old route between the Cow Ford and St. 
Augustine. 

the Jacksonville quadrangle designated 
the “St. Augustine Road,” paralleling the east side 
the St. John’s River average distance about 
mile. the Orange Park quadrangle desig- 
nated the “Old King’s extending southeast 
through Sunbeam, Greenland, and Bayard. the 
Palm Valley quadrangle and the soil map St. 
John’s County continues southeast through Clarks- 
ville, Durbin, Hilden, and South Durbin. 

The 4-mile stretch north Sunbeam now little- 
traveled dirt road, with grass growing between the 
single set wheel ruts, but still maintained 
public road. South Sunbeam the exact course 
the old road seems have been more less obscured 
the construction new highway (Route not 
shown the topographic maps. the Brahm 
map curve the west between South Durbin and 
St. Augustine suggests that the old route was the 
approximate position secondary road the west 
side the Florida Kast Coast Railway, which appears 
the soil map St. John’s County. 

October November 14. St. Augustine (Figs. 22, 23). 

The Governor’s house (Fig. 24), where Bartram evi- 
dently dined October 12, was situated the west 
end the parade plaza, shown Jefferys’ plan 
the city (Fig. The St. Augustine Post Office 
and Public Library, now occupying that site, represent 
reconstruction the Governor’s house. 

Fairbanks (1858, 167) quotes Brahm (MS.) 
follows: governor’s residence has both sides 
piazzas, viz., double one the south, and single 
one the north; also Belvidere and grand portico 
decorated with Doric pillars and 

Fairbanks (1858, 161), referring Jefferys’ plan 
1769, says: present United States Court-house 
was the governor’s official residence, and represented 
quotes (pp. 179-180) author 1817 the effect 
that the Governor’s former residence was then 
state dilapidation and decay, from age and 

Reynolds writes (1885, 120): whatever 
left suggest the famous 

The fort briefly described October was the 
famous Castillo San Marcos (Figs. 26, 28). 

The ‘‘ould visited the same day was Fort 
Mosa (Watson’s plan 1743 (Fig. 22); Des Barres 
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map 1777), situated the border the marshes 
little more than miles north-northwest the Castillo 
San Moosa was outpost the 
place now known that name, the North River, 
about two miles north St. Augustine. fortified 
line, considerable portion which may now 
traced, extended across from the stoccadoes the St. 
Sebastian, Fort Moosa; communication tide 
existed through the marshes, between the castle 
St. Augustine and Fort (Fairbanks, 1858, 
144.) 

The island which excursions were made Octo- 
ber 18, 23, and and was Anastasia. 
Bartram’s description the house”’ “‘light 
perhaps the most detailed that has been pre- 
served. tower itself has now been washed away 
the sea, although its position Watson’s plan 
1743 (Fig. 22) and the Des Barres map (1777) was 
well back from the old sketch 
the possession the St. Augustine Historical 
Society (Fig. See also Brasier’s plan 1765 (in 
Chatelain, 1941, map 14). 

The siege illness that kept the elder Bartram con- 
fined during much this period (on alternate days) 
was undoubtedly malaria. 

November 15. road from St. Augustine west 
Fort Picolata the St. John’s, shown 
map and Purcell’s map the 
road from Pensacola St. Augustine (1779?), seems 
correspond very closely the modern one between 
those points (soil map St. John’s County, 1917). 
The distance approximately miles. 

November 22. Fort Picolata (Figs. 25, 27). 
Although there some uncertainty the exact site 
the old fort (cf. Manucy, MS., 1939), the maps 
Brahm and Purcell seem place approximately 
the present little settlement Picolata, just south 
Colee Cove Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Hibernia Racy Point, descrip- 
tion the fort perhaps the most detailed that has 
come down All trace now gone. 

further account the treaty conference, 
The boundary line fixed this treaty shown 
Brahm’s map 1766-1770 (reproduced 
Map the present work). 

The referred November 17, 21, and 
evidently the St. John’s itself, consisting 
sect ion The low grounds” 
(November 17) were very likely about the mouth 
Sixmile Creek, north Picolata, and they may have 
been those that William Bartram attempted culti- 
vate the following year (cf. Darlington, 1849, 439). 

killed the 21st was 
doubtless the one discussed some length William 
Bartram (1791, pp. 270-272). graced the Gover- 
nor’s dinner table that day. 


The hiatus between December and February 
exactly covered that portion Bartram’s journal 
which was published the second, third, and fourth 
editions Stork’s work East Florida (1767, 1769, 
and 1774). 

December 19. Since Bartram regularly overesti- 
mates distances, Greenwood’s house, miles’’ above 
the Cow Ford the St. John’s, may have been 
farther away than the mouth Goodby’s Creek the 
eastern shore (Orange Park quadrangle). The route 
thither from St. Augustine would have been over the 
main road the Cow Ford far the vicinity 
the present Sunbeam, and thence west miles the 
river. 

December bay cove just north Man- 
darin marked the Brahm map 
part the river, the vicinity Mandarin. (See 
also comments for February 8.) 

December place the St. John’s. 

December 22. The stopping-place for the night may 
have been near the mouth Julington Creek. 

December 23. The day’s journey, from Julington 
Creek Picolata along the eastern shore the river, 
would have been about miles. 

December 24. order shorten distances the 
curving river, would have been natural for our 
travelers cross from Racy Point the 
shore Nine Mile Point the western shore 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Tocoi San Mateo, 
1933), where they may presumed have camped. 

The Deer and the Turkey shot may have served for 
Christmas dinner the next the diary 
gives indication that John Bartram had any habit 
resting from his travels Sundays such 
day Christmas. 

December 25. Again shorten distances around 
curves, the party would have returned the eastern 
shore pass Forrester Point, the probable site “an 
ancient plantation Indians Half 
dozen miles farther the river, the eastern shore 
midway between East Palatka and San Mateo, the 
site ancient Rollestown The 
present flat-topped bluff feet high, and 
still composed part shells (principally 
georgianus, with some Pomacea paludosa). extends 
for about quarter mile the river front. There 
are good many live oaks and some cabbage palmettos 
the bluff, and there dwelling each 
bar still appears midstream, mentioned Bar- 
tram. trace the Spanish 
seems now discoverable; possibly that portion the 
bluff has been washed away the elec- 
tric power lines cross the river this point, with 
tower each side. Some indigo plants 
suffruticosa) are still found here, vestiges former 
cultivation. 

Various authors, including William Bartram (1791, 
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95), Vignoles (1823, 73), and Williams (1837, 
188), have been quite critical the management 
Rollestown. The last, for example, writes: 


Lord Rolle obtained grant land the St. John’s, 
which named Charlotia. this place transported 
nearly three hundred miserable females, who were picked 
form them, and make them good members society. 
They all died few years. 


December 26. was the present 
Murphy’s Island (Palatka quadrangle), the mouth 
Dunn’s Moore (1894, pl. facing 130) in- 
dicates the location two sand mounds and one shell 
heap this island. also reports (1895) the 
excavation the two sand mounds. 

Spalding’s Lower Store was located the present 
Stokes’ Landing, miles southwest 
cording local tradition (fide Thomas), the site 
was grove live oaks about hundred yards duc 
west the landing, where some ancient bricks from 
chimney well have been excavated. few hun- 
dred yards upstream the remnant bluff. 
The “rich little island” was the present Stokes’ Island. 

tributary the St. John’s that appears with- 
out the Palatka quadrangle about mile 
west-southwest Saratoga Lake; lies ravine and 
about mile length. The “large fountain 
warm clear water very offensive was 
probably the present Funk’s Spring, located about 
mile north Acosta Creek and about 200 
more from the river. said the first sul- 
phurous spring met with this section the 
river, one traveling upstream. The next 
was evidently the (or 
Nashua) Spring, about quarter mile 
southward. 

The “prodigious large the head 
great was Welaka Spring, more than 
mile north Welaka Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey Chart, Palatka Lake George, 
son’s must have been the bluff that extends 
from Welaka northward for about mile. 

December 28. Wyman (1875, 
follows: 


the lower end Little Lake George the right bank 
and about six miles below the preceding Royal] 
well defined shell mound, standing boldly the shore 
and conspicuous through the whole length the lake. 
about twenty feet high; the Mount Hope the 
elder Bartram, and especially noticed the younger. 
Its destruction the water going rapidly and very 
obvious change was made the storm August, 1871. 
situated the recently made town Beecher. 


Beecher Point about mile 
Welaka. While this vicinity March, 1940, was 
under the impression that Orange Point, the middle 
the side Lake George, was Mount 


Hope, and shortage time operated against visit 
Beecher Point. However, probably 
right. The horizontal dimensions the shell mound 
Orange Point (now mostly removed for road ma- 
terial) not correspond those given Bartram. 

Mr. James Friauf has very kindly furnished 
litt., July 31, 1940) the following information concern- 
ing the mound Beecher Point: 


was excavated over twenty years ago for the purpose 
furnishing shell for roads East Jacksonville. The re- 
mains, for the most part, are still evident and find that 
was approximately 125 yards long and from yards 
wide. old resident, who knew the mound before 
was excavated, showed the exact extent the 
mound, that feel confident that these measurements 
are nearly correct. said that the height was about 
feet. have inquired from numerous old residents 
concerning the extent the mound Beecher Point, and 
they all agree that was much larger than the dimensions 
given Bartram. 


possible explanation the discrepancy between 
Bartram’s dimensions and those more recently 
tained, might suggested that restricted his 
what may have been more elevated 
central portion the mound, and 
lower, outlying portions. 

William Bartram 1774?, vol. 85) refers 
Brahm map shows that the Tucker planta- 
tion was located downstream from Orange Point, and 
apparently included Beecher Point. 

Mount Royal the north side Fruitland Cove, 
midway between Welaka and Georgetown. 
The place still maintained orange 
further comments the diary for January 25.) 
spring referred was Beecher’s Spring, entering the 
St. John’s just east Mount Royal. The “great 
was Lake George, and the large island near the 
entrance was Drayton’s Island. low bluff that 
served for camping-place opposite the island was 
doubtless Georgetown Bluff (Fig. The bend 
the river where the terminated was 
Keeth’s Point. 

Small (1930, 60) credits Bartram with the last 
footnote page his published journal (1769), 
which discusses the palmettos mentioned the diary 
for December obvious, however, that all 
the footnotes this journal were prepared some 
editor, and not Bartram Brinton (1859, 
88) names Thomas Jefferys the editor, but fur- 
nishes basis for his statement. Small also con- 
siders this footnote the first reference the literature 
the dwarf blue-stem palmetto minor). 
mind, however, applies much better the saw 
palmetto (Serenoa repens), both reason the geo- 
graphical and ecological data presented and reason 
the statement concerning the use the berries 
the Indians food. There scarcely any evidence 
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that John Bartram definitely 
minor from Serenoa repens. his diary for July 15, 
however, described what was evidently the former 
species; and that may have been the first scientific 
record it. the present case, mentioning 
likely that was referring actually the cabbage 
palmetto (Sabal palmetto), and that the editor was 
mistaken identifying the species one the dwarf 
palmettos. 

December 29. The place where the party landed, 
the mouth the was doubtless 
Lake George Point (U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Chart, Palatka Lake George, “rocky 
where the night’s camp was pitched was evi- 
dently Willow Point, adjacent Pine Island, near the 
middle the side Lake George. 

December 30. The “point piney passed 
carly the day, may have been Ninemile Point. The 
cove between that point and the head the lake 
lake may have been Zinder Point. this connection 
Wyman (1875, 38). 

December 31. The “middling was appa- 
rently Hitchens Creek. There island, about 
mile long, between and the St. John’s. 

The great quantities water lettuce (Pistia stra- 
upon which Bartram remarks, have been largely 
replaced vast beds the water hyacinth (Piaropus 
introduced about 1890. 

This day the party evidently reached Spalding’s 
Store, the site the present Astor, the 
west side the St. John’s about miles direct line 
from Lake George (Fig. 31). 

January worthy remark that John Bar- 
tram makes mention here (or the royal 
palms (Roystonea regia) that William Bartram de- 
scribes (1791, pp. this part the river, 
between Spalding’s Upper Store and Lake Dexter. 
(1929) error attributing the discovery 
John Bartram. 

The “high shelly with orange trees, was 
probably Orange Bluff (or Bluffton), the cast side 
the river the lower end Lake Dexter (the 

The “great where the party camped was prob- 
ably Mud Lake, which opens into the river the 
west side just above the entrance the latter into 
Lake Dexter. The actual camping-place would have 
been shell bluff the point 
Dock” the Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Lake George Lake Harney 1774 this 
identical spot was serve camping-place for 
William Bartram (1791, pp. 116-126) while was 
having his most hazardous and most memorable ad- 
ventures with Alligators. the present occasion, 
January, these creatures would naturally have been 
more less inactive. Wyman (1875, pp. 35-36) de- 


scribes this bluff under the name 
Mound, also known Little Orange Such 
highly appropiate name Bartram’s Mound should 
restored this historic spot. 

January The “pond the side the 
river was perhaps the nameless one indicated the 
river chart about half mile east the mouth 
Alexander Springs Creek. The “shelly bluff 
three was probably Mosquito Grove, the 
west side the river approximately miles south 
Lake Dexter. The description 
fits the present St. Francis fairly bluff 
nearly miles northwest the bridge Route 100 
Crow’s has frontage about 250 yards 
along the St. John’s and St. Francis Dead 
has maximum width about 200 feet, and height 
grassy surface indicate cultivation times past. 
the base the bluff the shells are compacted 
possibly warrant Bartram’s expression, “an indurated 
shelly 

St. Francis the mound excavated Wyman and 
described him (1875, pp. Town.” 

January present Crow’s Bluff and Hawkins- 
ville were evidently passed during the jour- 
ney. The place where the landing was made was very 
likely Lamb’s Bluff (Fig. 32), west Lake Beresford 
and about mile below Huntoon Island. 

January was presumably the 
present Lamb’s The the St. John’s 
may have been Huntoon Dead River. The orange 
groves were doubtless Huntoon Island and the 
opposite shore. The lake entered was Lake Beresford. 

The sandy bluff where landing was made was 
probably Stark’s Landing, which situated actually 
about mile below Blue Springs Run, not just above 
it, indicated the river chart. The creek 
which the party rowed was Blue Springs Run, which 
enters the river about 2.5 miles south Lake Beres- 
ford. The run approximately mile length, 
and still fairly natural condition except for some 
boathouses near its mouth. But Alligators are 
longer evidence the spring-head; neither are the 
multitudes fishes that were reported the elder 
Bartram. Blue Springs additional 
constituting the southernmost point reached Will- 
iam Bartram during his famous trip the next decade. 
fuller description, see Wyman (1875, pp. 

January Joy may have been shell bluff 
the river from Blue Springs Run, though not shown 
the river chart. mound described Wyman 
(1875, pp. over mile above 
Blue may the same one. 

January The islands mentioned were probably 
some those shown the river chart between Dutch- 
man’s Bend and Coxetter’s Bend, several miles south 
Blue Springs Run. The “high rich 
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may have been the present High Bluff Barber’s 
Reach, the cast side the river, where there still 
conspicuous grove cabbage palmettos. 

January “Cabbage may have 
been the High Bluff just mentioned. The 
was the present Lake Monroe. 

The springs described Bartram are the vicinity 
Enterprise, about the middle the north shore 
Lake Monroe. His account, however, somewhat 
puzzling. The one “near yards broad, having three 
heads within was probably the present 
Benson’s Spring. This said have formerly had 
three heads, but they have now been combined into 
one, welling out pipe. The outlet runs for 
about 200 yards through swampy woods the lake. 
larger stream, sweet(?) water, crosses the road 
about 100 feet west the head Benson’s Spring. 

The “rocky bluff, the entrance the head the 
identified local residents the present 
Stone not quite island, and situated 
about miles southeast Camp was 
presumably pitched here. probably this place 
that Wyman (1875, 18) refers 

January day’s journey extended the St. 
John’s from Lake Monroe (Fig. distance 
miles above this lake, near the north end Lake 
Jessup, the river divides into various channels (U. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George Lake 
Harney, 1928), and the one our travelers followed must 
not have brought them within view the latter lake. 
least there mention the present occa- 
sion. There likewise appears reference 
Mullet Lake, the northwest corner which skirted 
the river point miles east Lake Jessup. 

the identification most the points touched 
the Bartram party along the St. John’s from Lake 
Jessup upward, particularly indebted Mrs. 
Sieg and her father, Mr. McLain, who have 
spent the greater part their lives that section. 

The “pleasant dry bank grove live- 
was apparently Lemon Bluff, the west side 
the river about mile due north Mullet Lake. 
The inland pond was probably body 
water, about mile length and half wide, that 
appears without name the river chart the west 
Moore (1894, and third map following 130). 
The mentioned appear connect this 
body water with the St. 

Just before reaching Lemon Bluff, the upstream 
traveler passes through the ‘‘Looking- 
glass where colonnades stately cabbage 
palmettos low banks lean over the St. John’s from 
both sides and are reflected its quiet waters. But 
prosaic John Bartram passed this point without 
written word its appealing beauty. would 
scarcely have been the case the younger Bartram 
had been the chronicler this expedition. 
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January The “high bluff land the east- 
situated some distance above Lemon Bluff. The 
“creek bearing was Deep Creek, the 
east side the river mile below Lake Harney. The 
“high where the party encamped was Cook’s 
Ferry, the west side the river just above Deep 
Creek. the “King Wyman 
(1875, See also Brinton (1859, 171) and 
Moore (1894, pp. 89-90). The extensive 
lies chiefly between the railroad Cook’s 
Ferry and Lake Harney. 

The word occurs the printed 
diary for January and 11, probably misprint for 
The proper term used two other 
places the diary for January 

January quite possibly the very earliest 
record the Florida Wood Rat (Neotoma floridana 
floridana). More than half century elapsed before 
the first technical description the species was pro- 
the one hanging its tail’’ does not tell the 
whole story; for the young ones this genus are 
dragged about while holding fast the parent’s mam- 
mae means their mouths (cf. 1923, 7). 
Swamp, Ga. According Bancroft (1922, 88), 
there auxiliary hold the tail. 

The lake explored this day was Lake Harney. 
perhaps miles length width. The “‘fine 
the east side the present Underhill 
Slough. The “ridge oaks about roods 
now known Stone Island, and the branch”’ 
its south end Gopher Slough. The next hammock 
mentioned the Alderman grove, near the southeast- 
ern corner Lake Harney. There are said 
number little ponds near the south end the lake. 
The night’s lodging was this part the lake. 

January 11. The expansive marshes above 
Harney, together with the adjacent picturesque groves 
cabbage palmettos, provide some the most im- 
pressive scenery have found Florida. Here again 
John Bartram gives extremely little intimation emo- 
tional reaction such environment; but undoubt- 
edly would have been otherwise with his gifted son, 
had left any written record his observations 
the present trip. 

The only adequate map this available 
blueprint generously presented Mr. Clyde 
McKenney; based upon set aerial photo- 
graphs. Moore’s map (1894, third map following 
130) much less detailed. The the lowest 
and biggest three, the appropriately named Puz- 
zle Lake (cf. Mrs. Rawlings, 1933, lies 
about miles south Lake Harney, and roughly 
miles length mile width. Some the near- 
bodies water this maze marshes and chan- 
nels are doubtless the two smaller lakes referred 
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Bartram. Several such lakes, without names, are in- 
dicated the present map. Above Puzzle Lake, near 
the east-west county boundary line, there are said 
be, the present time, banks feet high and 
feet broad. 

The first possible camping-place elevated, wooded 
ground above Puzzle Lake the extensive Persimmon 
Hammock (Fig. 34), the east side the river 
Harney. This hammock skirted its south side 
called Baxter Slough. Beside cove 
this channel, between Sieg’s Point and Kyzer’s Camp, 
Baxter Mound, which apparently corresponds 
‘‘very rich hammock acres light 
black shelly This probably the ‘‘Possum 
Wyman (1875, 16) and the 
Mound” Moore (1894, pp. cedar, 
prickly ash (Zanthoxylum), and hackberry (Celtis) 
still grow this place. 

January 12. The lake which headed” 
was evidently Ruth Lake, which lies little more than 
mile southeast Baxter Mound. What Bartram 
here calls ‘‘the main was not the St. John’s, 
which flows toward Persimmon Hammock from the 
south; was probably Snake Creek part Salt 
Run), connecting Ruth and Loughman Lakes. The 
“large lake miles long and near one was 
evidently Lake Loughman, though its actual length 
less than half that indicated Bartram. lies 
close Ruth Lake the northeast. The place 
main where further progress was stopped 
the vegetation was probably Shad Creek, which 
runs westerly course between Salt and Loughman 
Lakes. Baxter Mound (Fig. 34) Persimmon Ham- 
mock was the camp site for another night. said 
that dry ground about Ruth Loughman Lakes 
could have been reached without wading. 

January was Lake Harney. 

January believed have been 
the west side the river Cook’s Ferry, just be- 
low Lake Harney. According Mrs. Sieg, 
always covered with coffee- weeds” tora). 
The party had camped near this point January 
The morning’s journey west lake” (Lake 
Jessup) was about dozen miles the river. 

The Bartrams were apparently the first the British 
Americans explore that portion the St. John’s 
which comprises Lakes Monroe, Jessup, and Harney. 
Lake Jessup, least, must have remained virtually 
unknown for many years (1837, 
55) makes the erroneous statement that was dis- 
covered 1837 Lieutenant Peyton, and calls 
Lake Peyton. Whether the Spaniards, during their 
long occupation Florida, had reached that area, does 
not seem definitely known. 

Vignoles (1823, pp. 66-67) makes the following in- 
teresting remarks: its [the St. John’s] source 


has been considered undetermined; but the late 
exploring and surveying expedition captain 
Eatton] Conte the United States’ Topo- 
graphical Engineers has set that question rest: in- 
deed the elder Bartram fifty years since, pursued the 
same route and arrived the identical head lake, 
which terminated captain Conte’s expedition.” 
Vignoles was evidently unaware that the true head 
the St. John’s some miles the south Lake 
Loughman, the vicinity which Bartram turned 
back. 

Lake Jessup somewhat crescent-shaped, extending 
general northeast-southwest direction for dis- 
tance about and marsh are still 
evidence along the eastern shore, mentioned 
Bartram. 

January 15. The springs the west-end 
the are actually White’s Wharf the south 
side several miles from the extreme western end. 
They are now known The one 
first described arises about 200 yards from the lake, 
circular pool about 110 feet diameter, surrounded 
hammock live oaks and cabbage palmettos; its 
outlet narrows width about feet. The 
second spring runs parallel the first, some yards 
the eastward; said arise from dis- 
tributed here and there, but apparently greater 
distance than quarter mile from the lake. 
new species killifish, collected the outlet this 
spring April 1940, has been named Fundulus 
bartrami Fowler (1941, 235, figs. 8-9) 
tribute the memory John Bartram. 

January 16. Jessup. 

January The hammock cabbage palmettos 
still extends for half mile more along the lake 
opposite Mineral Springs. The evidently 
the Moore (1894, third map following 
130). 

The was Lake The course 
along the south side took the party past the site the 
present city Sanford. 

“Bartram’s was doubtless the vicinity of, 
rather than at, the present Fort Florida. This 
shell bluff the east side the river about miles 
below Lake Monroe; its height much more than the 
feet ascribed Bartram his bluff. 

January 18. The location Mount Joy has been 
discussed the comments for January “rich 
island” was probably Huntoon Island (U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George Lake Harney, 
1928; also soil map Lake County, northern 
1923). that case the “left hand would 
have been Huntoon Dead River; and the two orange 
groves would have been the north end Huntoon 
Island and the opposite shore. The latter were 
mentioned the diary for January taking this 
course the party would have missed Lake Beresford, 
which not mentioned the day’s account. For 
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description Huntoon Island and vicinity, see Wy- 
man (1875, pp. 

January The day’s journey 
not far below Lake Beresford. two islands men- 
tioned are not readily identifiable, though the first one 
may have been between Lamb’s Bluff and Hawkins- 
ville. The was Lake Dexter. The loca- 
tion Spalding’s Store has been mentioned 
the comments for December 31. 

January The large shell mound was 
evidently directly across the river from this store, 
the site the present Volusia. See Wyman (1875, 
38). 

January and The “orange grove bluff” 
was perhaps Zinder Point, where the party had 
stopped December 30. 

January Spring (so named for the 
Bartram?) was the present Silver Glen Spring 
35), some 3.5 miles north the southwest corner 
Lake George (soil map Lake County, northern 
sheet, 1923; Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Palatka Lake George, main head the 
spring basin pellucid water perhaps 100 yards 
length and yards width, distance about 
mile from the lake. The shell that formerly 
extended along the south side the outlet (where the 
Bartrams walked up) has been largely 
road material, and the “thousands 
have disappeared. Wyman writes (1875, 10): 
grove this last place [the outlet 
Silver Glen the most extensive any the 
river, notwithstanding the fact that thousands trees 
have been See Wyman’s further de- 
scription (pp. 38-40) this area, under the name 
Silver Spring Creck. error, however (p. 38), 
identifying William Bartram’s mile 
Juniper Creck instead Salt Springs. 
for the despoiled shell bluff, the green-foliaged shores 
the outlet Silver Glen Spring are perhaps largely 
unchanged since Bartram’s day. There good rem- 
nant large shell mound the north side the 
basin the head the spring. The basin and its 
immediate surroundings are now pleasure resort, with 
cottages and boats. 

The “high bluff” half way down the 
was Yellow Bluff, which extends for several 
rises steeply from the water’s edge maximum 
topographical feature the generally level country 
The night’s camp was probably the 
vicinity Lisk Point. 

January Spring”’ this date, which 
must distinguished from the similarly named body 
water December 27, was the present Salt Springs, 
with its four-mile-long outlet, Salt Springs Run (Map 
Ocala National Forest, 1938). The main springs 
arise through half dozen basin about 
width. Some the rocky chasms through 


which the water wells are perhaps deep, 
more. The rocks longer appear above the water, 
reported Bartram; the highest are nearly foot 
beneath the surface. This interesting evidence 
the extent which limestone may worn away 
water action the course nearly two centuries. 
grove live oak, southern magnolia, cabbage palmetto, 
hickory, and basswood, from which the undergrowth 
has been cleared, stands the clevated ground about 
the springs. the north side the steep bank about 
feet high. few rods the north low, swampy 
hammock still retains its undergrowth, including the 
famed yellow anise parviflorum), first dis- 
covered here this date William 
connection with John Bartram’s remark the leaves 
smelling like sassafras, interesting note that 
the current local name Lake George ‘‘white 
Between Yellow Bluff and Lisk Point 
there are acres this shrub, some the plants being 
fully feet high. Small (1933, 533) height 
only 

This found also André Michaux 
(1889, 36) 1788, both Salt Springs and Lisk 
Point Lake George. was technically described 
his Flora Boreali-Americana (p. 326, 1803). The 
type locality may restricted Salt Springs. 

“Bryan’s Island”’ was the present Drayton’s Island, 
the north end Lake George. Camp was made 
probably near the south end the island. 

January 25. The first description the famous 
Mount Royal probably that John Bartram the 
present work. For further descriptions, see William 
Bartram (1791, pp. 98-100, and 1853, pp. fig. 
6), Wyman (1875, 40), and Moore (1894, pp. 
situated Fruitland Cove, about mile north- 
northeast Ft. Gates. Moore places 300 
yards from the water’s being excavated 
him 1893, had height feet and cir- 
cumference 555 before his time, the 
entire mound had been ploughed over. The size 
the trees now growing indicates that has been 
little disturbed since Moore’s excavation. 

There have been great discrepancies the dimen- 
sions assigned various authors the mound and 
the avenue leading northward from it. This avenue, 
extending through second-growth woods, land once 
cultivated part, now discernible within 
the first hundred yards; but thereafter can traced 
for several hundred yards. about feet wide, 
and the embankment each side now about rod 
wide and foot high. the north the 
mound shallow pond the pine barrens, now 
known Mount Royal Pond. According all pre- 
vious investigators, the avenue leads this pond. 
Mr. Watkins informs that has traced 
with transit. therefore rather rash, perhaps, 
present divergent view. However, March 21, 
1940, Friauf, Walker, and tracing the 
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avenue without instruments, concluded that would 
have passed about feet the east the pond its 
southeast corner, continued straight line such 
distance. had lost trace point about 
two-thirds the distance from the mound the pond. 
Our conclusion was strengthened examination 
acrial photograph, which the middle portion the 
avenue discernible. 

this view the course the avenue correct, 
the generally expressed theory that the pond was 
formed excavating material for the construction 
the mound would appear untenable. The pond does 
not seem differ significantly from other pine-barren 
ponds the vicinity, nor offer any further evidence 
artificial origin. not any regular shape. 

Spalding’s Lower Store was the present Stokes’ 
Landing, mentioned the notes for December 26. 

January 26. Island was the present Mur- 
Island; the Dunn’s Creek; 
and Crescent Lake (Palatka quad- 
rangle; soil map Putnam County, The ac- 
tual length this lake between and miles. 
The camping-place was probably not far east the 
outlet. 

January 27. The was the present 
Bear Island, the southern half the lake. 

January Roll’s had 
been visited December 25. 

January 

January was the present Rice 
Creck, entering the St. John’s the west side 3.5 
miles below Palatka. The “great orange grove’’ was 
doubtless Forrester Point, the east side opposite 
the mouth Rice Creek. 

January 31. The crossing and recrossing the 
river was occasioned its curves. The course along 
the west shore would logically have been from the 
vicinity Whetstone Point Ninemile Point—a dis- 
tance about miles Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
very Chart, Tocoi San Mateo, “great 
was that the mouth Tocoi Creek, and the 
camp site was doubtless Silano Point Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, Hibernia Racy Point, 
1938). 

distance from Silano Point Pico- 
lata about miles. The bluff middling 
may have been one several points within 
couple miles below Sixmile Creek (‘‘Picolata 
such Hogarth’s Landing Smith’s Point. 

possibly there some confusion 
Bartram’s narrative, the here men- 
tioned not the old fort Francisco 
which was the west side the St. John’s opposite 
Fort Picolata (Purcell map, was 
which the the river chart. The 
site referred Bartram must the modern Popo 
Point, the east side opposite Green Cove Springs 


(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Hibernia 
Racy Point, 1938; Orange Park quadrangle). Yet 
have found other reference old Spanish fort 
this point, and Chatelain (1941, 166, note 85) 
quotes Bartram’s present description applying 
San Francisco Pupo. The creek opposite Popo 
Point Governor’s Creek, entering the St. John’s just 
north Green Cove Springs. The Black 
River’’ was the present Black Creek, and 
(indicated Brahm’s map ‘‘Spalding’s 
lower Trading was the present Middleburg 
(Middleburg quadrangle). 

The St. John’s was crossed Popo Point, and the 
ascent Black Creek was begun. The 
where the party lodged may have been the south 
side about mile from the mouth. The “pretty 
Peck’s Branch. 

February was the present Middle- 
burg, and the was the South Fork 
Black Creek. 

February The “north branch,”’ flowing from the 
northwest Middleburg, now considered the main 
Black Creek. does not seem head any lake, 
but Lake Kingsley, western Clay County, whose 
outlet apparently the South Fork, probably the 
one that the traders had little more 
than couple miles diameter, however. 

February The cypress swamp about miles 
Black Creek extends northward Swimming Pen 
Creek, tributary Doctor’s Lake (Orange Park 
rather vaguely worded state- 
ment, gradually the mouth the creek 
and upwards,” may refer the 
Black Creek itself. that case the 
might opposite the mouth Little Black Creek, 
and the swamp, upwards 1000 
might that along Black Creek (Middleburg 
quadrangle). 

The point the east side the river 
opposite the mouth Doctor’s Mandarin 
place, pointed out the notes for 
December 20, was probably the vicinity Mandarin. 

February Lake retains the same name 
the present day. large cove, about miles 
long, opening the St. John’s just south Orange 
Park. The large creek its head Swimming Pen 
Creck. The large spring the west side the lake 
the present Wade’s nearly half mile 
from the lake and miles southwest Orange Park. 

February branch and the swamp referred 
may the southwestern corner Doctor’s Lake; 
they bear names the Middleburg quadrangle. 

February notes this day (as well those 
December 20) indicate that Greenwood’s place was 
downstream from Davis’s. The former may have 
been the vicinity Goodby’s Creek; the latter, 
the vicinity Mandarin. 
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February The (or 
was the present Jacksonville. Williams’s Point and 
Creek were possibly the present Arlington and Arling- 
ton River, the eastern side the St. John’s opposite 
present Mitchell Bluff, the south side the river 
miles northeast Jacksonville (Jacksonville 
quadrangle). 

February The was appar- 
ently between Clapboard Creek and 
thorpe’s Hesler’s was the present St. John’s 
Bluff (Mayport quadrangle), imposing 
rising height nearly hundred the south 
shore half dozen miles from the river’s mouth. 
remarking the suitability this place for fort, 
Bartram was evidently unaware its tragic history 
two centuries previous, when successive massacres, 
Spaniards, and Spaniards French, 
took place within period two Park- 
man, 1865, pp. Williams, 1837, pp. 
175; Stevens, 1847, vol. pl. facing 34; Wyman, 
1868, 460.) 

The place where the party landed was evidently 
the vicinity the present Pilot Town. The “large 
rich which Hazard’s place was visited, was 
George Island. 

February George Island. 

February 12. The “high were the 
vicinity the present Mayport. Pablo’s 
was the present Pablo Creek, paralleling the 
coast distance miles and discharging into 
the St. John’s. The envisaged Bartram, 
between Pablo Creek and North Tolomato River, 
has come reality the shape the Florida East 
Coast Canal. Sisters’ Creek extends northward from 
the St. John’s between Fort George Island and Black 
Hammock account the remarkable 
vegetation the hammocks mentioned here, see Cur- 
tiss, 1879.) The “other little was the present 
Hannah Mills Creek, mile above 
was probably the present Trout River, the 
north side Jacksonville. The opposite 
would thus have been the present 
Point, although the large back 
not appear the topographic map. 

Davis’s place, near Mandarin (as presume), 
would have been reached the end day’s boat 
journey some miles. 

the printed portion the diary ends, and the 
manuscript portion 

February 13. Return St. Augustine, probably 
the same route that December 19. 

February Augustine. 

February and 16. From St. Augustine toward 
Picolata and return. 

February 25. creek’’ was doubtless the 
present Sixmile Creek, entering the St. John’s 3.5 


miles north was doubt- 
less the present Julington Creek, which enters the 
St. John’s south Mandarin Point. appears 
one its tributaries still known Big Davis Creek 
(Orange Park quadrangle). The first part the 
day’s journey may have been westward half dozen 
miles the road Picolata, point where 
modern road branches off the northwest toward Mill 
Creek School, Durbin O., and Orange Dale (soil 
map St. John’s County, old 
trail, followed the Bartrams, existed the approxi- 
mate position this modern road. The “two pretty 
clear that were passed this route were 
very likely Turnbull Creek and Mill Creek. The 
former arises Twelvemile Swamp, extensive area 
some miles northwest St. Augustine. Mill Creek 
tributary Sixmile (formerly Picolata) Creek. 
Cypress near which camp was made 
may have been that along Ward’s Creek, another 
tributary Sixmile 

February 26. The area investigated this day along 
the St. John’s was probably somewhere between 
(or Hogarth’s) Landing and New Switzerland 
Point (soil map St. John’s County, 1917; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Hibernia Racy 
Point, 1938). 

February The wording the diary suggests 
possibly different return route St. Augustine. 
may have been from the vicinity New Switzerland 
Point eastward for dozen miles the vicinity the 
present Durbin Station, and thence southeastward for 
about miles along the “Old King’s (see notes 
for October 11). 

February Marcn St. Augustine. 

cursion from St. Augustine—may very likely have had 
for its primary object the choice preparation 
site for William Bartram’s indigo plantation. 
enterprise was engage the young man’s attention 
for some months come, only end dismal failure 
(see Henry letter August 1766, John 
Bartram, Darlington, 1849, pp. 

The site this plantation, while not definitely de- 
termined, was quite possibly near the mouth Six- 
mile (or Picolata) Creek. John Bartram (1769, 28) 
places this miles below the although 
actually more than half that distance. 
point where the road from Picolata ends the south 
shore the cove the mouth Sixmile Creek would 
answer fairly well the description the 
plantation site Henry Laurens’ the other 
hand, Mr. Francis Pyle (1939, 12) suggests 
point several miles farther downstream. 

March St. Augustine. 

March to22. St. Augustine Charleston, C., 
sea. 

March April Charleston. 
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April John Bartram wrote long letter (Bar- 
tram papers, vol. Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) his 
son William St. giving him advice 
about planting and about several Negro slaves just 
procured Charleston for him. 

his own copy Bartram’s diary, Darlington in- 
serts footnote the entry for April 10: Bar- 
tram probably sailed from Charleston for Philadelphia, 
soon after this date,— which the last his Journal.” 
matter fact, the South Carolina Gazette and 
County Journal, No. 18, April 15, 1766, lists the 
Charlestown Packet (Th. Eastwick, Master) 
having cleared for departure from Charleston for 
Philadelphia April probably the vessel 
which Bartram arrival Philadelphia 
noted the weekly Pennsylvania Journal, No. 1220, 
April 24, 1766. 

Darlington also inserts here the following note: 
appears interrupted, about the middle 
thought had better transferred the end. They 
are, therefore, hereunto 

The foregoing statement difficult understand, 
unless means that the sheets the original diary 
(which may assume was bound composition book) 
have been separated and rearranged different 
sequence from that obtaining first. Certainly the 
present make-up the diary the various 
appear the same position and sequence 
the entry for April sheets 
have received reinforcements binding, 
were probably separated during that process, which 
the same time seems have obliterated any direct 
evidence change sequence. 

may noted that there statement Bar- 
tram’s St. (p. 52) indicating 
that these remarks were set down last 


Compare the descriptions branch 
swamps southern Georgia Harper (1906, 
pp. 62-69). 


REMARKS ANASTASIA ISLAND, ST. 
AUGUSTINE 


The actual length this island barely miles; its 
width varies from about 0.1 2.7 tidal 
creeks and marshes are along the inner side, bordering 
Matanzas River. 

The shell rock, coquina, still quarried some 
extent (see Fig. The Des Barres map 1777 
shows the location the toward the 
north end the island. The coquina said have 
been transported across the city way one 


the tidal creeks, which still bears the name Quarry 


‘ 


The quarries Anastasia situated ridge 
that runs parallel with the sea, the whole length the 
Island, and distance one two miles from the 
beach. The Island here about three miles wide; and 
the width the testaceous ridge 300 400 yards, and 
unknown depth. The quarries have not been sunk 
more than feet,—as excellent fresh water 
obstructs all further progress 
win, Darlington, 1843, pp. 

For description the vegetation this island, see 
Harshberger (1914, pp. 64, 69, 71, 72) and 
Harper (1914, pp. 338-340, 388-391). 


MOSQUITOES 


Mr. Cresson, Jr., has kindly made suggestions 
concerning the identity the following species. The 
mosquitoes Charleston were probably Aedes solici- 
tans Walker. The winged and green 
New Jersey were probably Chrysops sp. and Tabanus 
sp., respectively. The were perhaps 
sapromyzids (family Sapromyzidae) pomace 
flies (family Drosophilidae). For further reference 
these last, see Romans (1776, pp. 138-139). 


THE CONGRESS PICOLATA 


Dr. Swanton makes the following comments Bar- 
tram’s description the Indian ceremonies 
occasion: the only description the calumet 
ceremony from point far that recall, and 
interesting although much attenuated. This cere- 
mony spread from the upper Mississippi Missouri, 
say started with the Pawnee—and reached 
the mouth the Mississippi after the time Soto. 
Then appears have turned eastward and got 
far the Creeks and Cherokee but probably combined 
with other ceremonies further account 
the calumet, see Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 
pp. 191-195, 1907.) 

The Governor was James Grant; the Superintendent 
Indian Affairs, John Stuart. 

The with the Western was 
doubtless ene held Pensacola, where treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the Upper and Lower 
Indians was signed May 28, 1765 (cf. Thomas, 1899, 
560). 

The treaty Picolata was made November 18, 
1765. The boundaries there fixed upon are stated 
the fifth article, which Thomas quotes (1899, 561). 
“The forks Black creek Colville’s 
mentioned this article, are the present Middle- 
wall’s The boundary line indicated 

John Bartram’s weak physical condition while 
attendance this treaty set forth the introduc- 
tion (p. 2). 
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St. AUGUSTINE 


The tide salt creek, called St. 
here apparently short one that enters St. Augustine 
Inlet just north the Castillo San Marcos 
St. although the accounts Stork (1769, 
and Romans (1776, pp. 36, 260) this name 
applied the much larger North River. 

plan the contemporary St. Augustine, drawn 
Jefferys, accompanies Stork’s work 1769; 
reproduced herewith Fig. The present Treas- 
ury Street St. Augustine only feet wide. 

These remarks Bartram’s provide one the best 
and most detailed descriptions have the plan 
and architecture the city just after the first Spanish 
period (which lasted 1763) (Fig. 
descriptions may found Stork (1769, pp. 
Romans (1776, pp. Forbes (1821, pp. 
84-89), Fairbanks (1858, pp. 155-168), 
Chatelain (1941, pp. 30-31, 129-130). 

the subject windows and chimneys, Romans 
remarks (1776, the arrival the English 
neither glass windows nor chimneys were known here, 
the lower windows had all projecting 
wooden rails before them.” 

The two batteries the south end the town, and 
the one the west side opposite the Governor’s House, 
may located the plan St. Augustine (Fig. 23). 
According Mrs. Katherine Lawson, the last- 
mentioned battery bore the name Rosario and 
faced Maria Sanchez Creek Chatelain, 1941, 86). 

[St. southern line had two bastions 
stone, one which (if not both) are broken down, 
and the materials used for the building the founda- 
tion the (Romans, 1776, pp. 

The “great main known various times 
Castillo San Marcos, Fort St. Mark, and Fort 
Marion, finely preserved today National Monu- 
ment (Figs. 26, noteworthy specimen 
the military architecture its period. The fort 
described and figured, and its history related, 
various modern guide leaflets (e.g., undated recent 
one issued the Department the Interior, under 
the title Marion and Fort Matanzas National 
Monuments, much more complete ac- 
count provided Chatelain (1941, pp. 
frontisp., maps 12, The construction 
the Castillo San Marcos said have been com- 
menced 1672, and have been the 
1687. various times was attacked un- 
successfully British forces: those Moore 
1702, those Palmer 1728, and those Oglethorpe 
1740 and 1742. 

The royal Spanish coat arms still borne two 
stone tablets the entrance the fort. They are 
said have been erected figure given 
Fairbanks (1858, pl. 6). 


The ‘‘two ould churches” are probably those shown 
plan the city (Fig. 23): one, just east 
the Governor’s House, and labeled 
the other, several blocks the south St. George 
Street, and labeled 

Fairbanks (1858, 161), referring Jefferys’ plan 
the city (in Stork, 1769), says: Franciscan 
house convent, shown where the barracks are 
now, but different the form the 

The appears just outside the north- 
western point the city’s fortifications (Fig. 23). 

The milk (Fig. 22) was evidently 
the ancient shrine Nuestra Senora Leche (Our 
Lady the Milk). Although recent guide booklet 
states that was and abandoned during 
the border raids from (which preceded Bar- 
tram’s visit), yet refers compleates piece 
rebuilt 1873; blown down year later; rebuilt again 
1918; and further restored 1925. The site 
about half mile north the Castillo San Marcos. 

The stairway leading from the interior the fort 
the parapet (Fig. 28) originally smooth 
ramp which the guns were present 
steps were added about 1886. 

Some additional remarks St. Augustine are in- 
cluded letter August 26, 1766, Peter Collinson 
(Darlington, 1849, pp. 283-284). 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS 


The “orphan here referred the Bethesda 
Home for Boys (Fig. 15), near Savannah, which was 
described the diary for September 25. 

“Warsaw carries cowpen” have been discussed 
the comments for October 

The tide creek which heads against 
was doubtless Maria Sanchez Creek, the head which 
shown the west side the city (Fig. 23). 

“Wood cutters was the present 
Creek, the mouth which miles south St. 
Augustine. connection with Bartram’s remarks 
the oyster banks, the following note Romans 
(1776, 266) interest: 

“On the south point [of this creek] plantation 
belonging Mr. Moultrie the present Lieutenant 
Governor; this place remarkable for large oyster 
bank being entirely eat out this gentleman’s negrocs 
scarce 

The lack chimneys the Spanish houses St. 
Augustine corroborated Romans (1776, 263) 
and also Brahm (MS.), quoted Fairbanks 
(1858, 167): house has any chimney for fire- 
houses the Spanish style 
Colombia and Peru likewise lack chimneys (F. 
Pennell). 
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ANNOTATED INDEX 


The general nature this index has been explained 
the introduction (p. pertains only Bar- 
tram’s own manuscript (pp. 13-55 the present 
publication). The remaining parts this work are 
covered the general index the end. 

References the main part the diary are 
month and day; e.g., refers the diary for 
September the other hand, references the 
undated supplementary remarks are according the 
actual pages the present publication, preceded 
the letter These remarks appear pages 

When two more localities given state are 
mentioned consecutively under single index entry, 
the name the state generally supplied only with 
the first these localities. Where modern names 
localities differ from the names employed Bartram, 
the former are generally substituted the geographical 
references plants, animals, The modern names 
are necessarily used many cases where Bartram sup- 
plied names all for his localities. 

The authorities for technical names plants and 
animals are omitted, general rule, since they may 
readily found the current general, 
the botanical nomenclature employed that Small’s 
(1933). However, that leading authority 
not followed invariably his extreme multiplication 
genera; nor the use specific name forming repe- 
tition the preceding generic name; nor few other 
cases, such the substitution Pinus australis 
Michx. for Pinus palustris Mill. Furthermore, 
(1927) treatment Asimina followed rather 
than Small’s. 


Acacia, sensitive: perhaps Mimosa strigillosa 
County, Ga., 9:20. 

needle: Spanish bayonet Yucca (J. 
C.); near Wando River, (n), 7:15. 

Ague and fever: malaria; attack of, St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:16 11:10. 

Alatamaha. See Altamaha. 

red bay loblolly bay (Gordonia lasianthus); near 
Santee River, C., 7:17, 8:13; Fort Barrington, Ga. 
(n), also Bay, loblolly, and Bay, red. 

Alcea rough seed: rose mallow sp.); 
south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:6. 

Alder (or common alder): Alnus rugosa; Santee River, 
(n), 7:17; near Savannah, Ga., 9:5; Black Creek, 
Fla. (n), 2:3. 

See Alleghany. 

Alegators. See Alligators. 

See Alcea, rough seed. 

Allegator. See Alligators. 

Alleghany [Mountains]; portion the 
Appalachian system extending from northern 
vania central West Virginia; 7:30. 


has been deemed useful indicate the extent 
which verification John Bartram’s locality records 
plants and animals has been made during the past 
few years myself field associates. This ac- 
complished inserting the index (within paren- 
theses) where have noted species, and 
where have collected species, the same (or 
approximately the same) area where was recorded 
Bartram. attempt has been made add 
these annotations through records the literature. 

Those who have suggested identifications Bar- 
tramian species have contributed other information 
utilized this index are indicated the appropriate 
place the insertion their initials within paren- 
theses. Although nearly all are mentioned 
introduction (pp. 10-12), their names are repeated 
here for convenience reference. 


Milby Burton 

Cresson, Jr. 
William Darlington 
Roland Harper 
Mary Henry (Mrs. Norman Henry) 
John Eatton Conte 
Arthur Leeds 
Richard McLean 
Francis Pennell 
Henry Pilsbry 
Horace Richards 
Richardson 
Stephenson 
Henry Townes, Jr. 
Wherry 


Joseph: place between Georgetown and 
Inlet, C.; dined at, 7:18. 

Savannah River below Purysburgh, 
9:3, and nearly far Augusta, 9:22; St. 
River, Fla., near Julington Creek, 12:22; 
Island, 12:26; Welaka Spring, 12:27; vicinity 
Little Lake George, 12:28; above St. Francis, Blue 
Springs Run, 1:4; above Lake Monroe, 1:8. 

George: place near the present 
Ridgeland, Jasper County, (Faden maps South 
Carolina, 1776 and 1780); dined and lodged at, 9:2. 

Altamaha (‘‘Alatamaha,” “altamahaw,” 
River: one the largest rivers Georgia, formed the 
junction the Oconee and the Ocmulgee, and entering 
the Atlantic near Darien; floods on, 10:1; width, banks, 
tide, floods, plants, and sand hills vicinity, 10:2, 10:3, 
10:4; floods Altamaha, Savannah, Satilla, and more 
northern rivers compared, 10:2, 10:7; crossing Fort 
Barrington, 10:5; soil between Altamaha and Satilla 
Rivers, 10:7. 

Alum 8:1. 

Island (or off St. Augustine, 
Fla. (soil map St. John’s County, 1917); visited 
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William Bartram, 10:18, 10:23; mentioned, 10:26; rowed 
over to, 10:29, 11:9; description of, 50, 52, 55. 

This island extends for about miles along the coast 
southward from St. Augustine; its maximum width 
less than miles. For descriptions, see Forbes (1821: 
89-90), Harshberger (1914: 64, 69, and 
Harper (1914: 339-340, 388-391). 

Andromeda(s): the usage the older authors 
Linnaeus, the Bartrams, Marshall, Michaux, Pursh, 
and Elliott), genus with 
limits, including such currently recognized genera 
Chamaedaphne, Leucothoé, Oxydendrum, Pieris, Xolisma, 
and Lyonia; near Santee River, C., 7:17; near head 
Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; several kinds between St. Augustine and Picolata, 
11:15; and above Lake George, 12:30, 1:20; above 
Lake Jessup, 1:9; bay cypress swamps, 49; near 
Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Anona, two sorts: pawpaws (Asimina spp.); near head 
Turtle River, Ga.. 10:6. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Asimina grandiflora 
speciosa) and pygmaea. The latter was described 
from this same general locality Bartram (1791: 18) 
(cf. 1927). See also Papaw, ground. 

Apalachee this case, evidently the coun- 
try the Apalachee (cf. Brinton, 1859: 92-110; Bur. 
Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 1907) northwestern 
the general vicinity the present Tallahassee 
and St. Mark’s; settled the Spaniards, 54. 

Apalachee Fields: ancient Indian settle- 
ment the vicinity the present Tallahassee, Fla. 
Boyd, 1938, fifth pl. following 24); planted the 
Spaniards, 54. 

Apices: ancient term for stamens, used Ray (W. D.), 
or, more strictly, for anthers W.); Nelumbo, 
7:25. 

Apples: Malus pumila; growing near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Apricot tree: Prunus near Savannah, Ga., 9:25. 

Aralia spinosa: Hercules’ club prickly ash; near Charles- 
ton, C., near Jacksonboro, 9:1. 

Arroba Spanish weight, usually equal 25.36 
55. 

Arrow points, Indian; 9:8. 

Arrowwood. See Viburnum. 

Aseyrums, shrub dwarf: St. (Ascyrum 
Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Ash: Fraxinus spp.; and near Santee River, C., 7:17; 
along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; Lake Waccamaw, 
7:29; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; below Augusta, Ga., 
9:22; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 
12:25; along the St. John’s, 12:28; above Lake George, 
12:30; above St. Francis, 1:3; above Blue Springs 
Run, 1:6; young shoots killed frost below Lake 
Monroe, 1:6; below Lake Harney, 1:9; Lake Jessup, 
1:14; near Lake Beresford, 1:18; Crescent Lake, 1:27; 
below Picolata, 2:1. 

Ash, black-: Fraxinus sp.; vicinity Little Lake George 
St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28. 

Ash, black and white: Fraxinus spp.; St. John’s River, 
Fla., above Lake Dexter, 1:2. 

Ash, the large kind, nearly like ours: sp.; near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:4. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Fraxinus americana. 

Ash, very odd sort, with short broad keys (or 
shorter seeds than ours’’): Fraxinus caroliniana; near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:4; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Picolata, 11:21. 

Conte (MS.) suggests platycarpa Mx., which 
synonym 

Ash, two kinds: Fraxinus spp.; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 


Ashley River, prospect of, from Charleston, 8:15. 

The Ashley runs course about miles from the 
vicinity Summerville Charleston. 

Asters: Aster spp.; Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Aster, shrub: Aster carolinianus (J. St. 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Augusta, Ga.; visited and described, 9:12 (and 
extent the town, 9:22; boats carrying produce from 
Augusta down the Savannah River, 

“In 1735 the town Augusta was marked out, and 
the next year garrison was detailed for its 
(Jones, 1883, 217). Some five years later the town 
was inhabited principally Indian traders and store- 
keepers, whose number was about upwards (Tailfer 
al., 1741: See also Washington (in Henderson, 
1923: 

Augustine, Fla. See St. Augustine. 

Awendaw Creek: tributary Wando River 
Charleston County, C.; crossed, 8:14. 


Bachop, Capt.: Pete Bachop, master the schooner 
Florida; voyages Florida, 8:27, 8:28. 

Bartram had sailed this vessel from Philadelphia 
Charleston early July (see comments for July 1). 
The schooner had departed from the latter port for St. 
Augustine July (South-Carolina Gazette, July, 
1765: 299). 

(or place near the Wando River, 
C.; dined at, 7:16, 

Bambo hook. See Bombay Hook. 

Bananas this case, Spanish bayonet 
alotfolia); South Carolina (n), 7:15. 

Banana trees: Musa sapientum; destroyed freeze St. 
Augustine, Fla., 1:3. 

Banks, Mr., steward Squire Rolle; character of, 1230. 

Baptist. See Mores, Skinking. 

Bar, St. Augustine, Fla.; danger for vessels passing 
over, 10:26. 

Barbecue cure (meat) smoking; 1:15. 

Barrington, Fort. See Fort Barrington. 

Bartram, Colonel William (‘‘brother’’): 
John Bartram, and proprietor the west 
side the Cape Fear River, about miles northeast 
Council, Bladen County, C.; traveled to, 7:22, 
set out with, 8:6. 

This William Bartram was born 1704, probably 
Darby, Pa. was the son William Bartram (not 
John, stated Bartram, 1804: 115) 
second wife, who daughter William Smith. The 
elder William Bartram executed will October 18, 
1710, removing with his wife and young- 
est child (presumably William) (Abstracts 
Philadelphia Wills, Genealogical Society 
vania, North Carolina settled planta- 
tion placed called Whitoc, and there, with the 
greatest part the settlement, fell victim the rage 
the Whitoc-Indians. The widow and her two children 
and Elizabeth] were carried away captives 
the Indians, but were afterwards redeemed, and returned 

judge deed (Carteret County, C., Deeds, 
“formerly surveyed Wm. Bartram and him lapsed 
for non-payment the purchase money quit rents 

the plantation was the west side Goose 

Creek, close the site the present Bogue, Carteret 

County, and several miles east White Oak River. 

This deed was executed January 23, 1714. William 

Bartram’s will had been January 17, 1713. 

Presumably, therefore, his death had taken place about 

1711 1712. (For the information contained the 
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above-mentioned will and deed, much indebted 
Charles Montgomery.) 

After growing Pennsylvania, the present William 
returned North Carolina about 1726 and 
spent the remainder his Ashwood. reached 
the end his days October 24, 1770. His last 
resting-place supposedly old Quaker burying- 
ground about mile south the present Ashwood, near 
the junction Route and the road from Council 
Ferry; according one account, however, 
was buried Wilmington. The old Quaker custom 
not marking headstones adds the uncertainty. His 
wife, Elizabeth Locke Bartram, died 1772. son, 
William Bartram, Jr., M.D., White, 
betrothed the last, died the same year. The 
daughter Sarah was the first wife General Thomas 
Brown; she died April 29, the data 
this paragraph are derived from sign the Quaker 

The original Ashwood was not destroyed fire 
accident, but eventually acquired the reputation 
being haunted. Two ghosts were said have been seen 
there Mrs. John Robeson and Negro house- 
hold nurse named Dorcas, who was born about 1810 
1812. Consequently, house was pulled down 
Bartram’s Travels (1792) Mary Robeson Harris, 
descendant Colonel Bartram. was replaced 
another Ashwood (which may have already been 
summer home!) near the highway mile back from the 
river. This house was accidentally burned down soon 
after the Civil War, but now represented still 
another Ashwood near the same site. 

The Mrs. Robeson mentioned above was daughter 
Major David Gillespie, and had married the age 
about husband was descendant Col. 
William Bartram, and had succeeded the ownership 
Ashwood. 

One the ghosts seen was that Polly White, the 
fiancée Col. son and namesake. The latter 
had studied medicine Philadelphia, and had begun 
practice Brunswick, C., but died yellow fever 
1771. despondency after young William’s death, 
Polly leaped into the Cape Fear River from bluff just 
below Donohue’s Creek, and was drowned. The place 
still called White’s Leap.” 

The other ghost seen was that General Thomas 
Brown, who had had some controversy with the Bar- 
trams concerning the ownership the place. 

old account book Col. William con- 
taining many interesting items, still preserved 
descendant, Mr. David Robeson, the present pro- 
prietor Ashwood. (Most the above information 
has been contributed Dr. John Robeson and Mr. 
David Robeson.) 

The subject this sketch returned from Pennsylvania 


Carolina[,] maried there, setled Plantation Cape 
Fear River, Hanover County. for which was 


the Militia, Representative the Assembly long 


lived; beloved esteemed for his patriotic Virtues, defending 
supporting the Rights Man. particularly, the Poor, 
abandoned, the Stranger; His House was open, his Table 
free, his neighbour, the oppressed the stranger. (From 
unpublished portion the naturalist William Bartram’s 
original manuscript his biographical sketch John Bartram 
(1804); now the possession Mrs. John Delafield.) 


homes the old settlers were built usually 
along the river, but very frequently they had summer homes 
the sandhills away from the river, because (H. 
Rankin, litt., April 26, 1939). 


These feeling remarks are doubtless based upon the 
nephew’s own experience the hospitality Ashwood. 
For four years prior setting off with his father for 
Florida August, 1765, had been engaged trad- 
ing venture Ashwood vicinity. also visited 
Ashwood the course his final journey northward 
the fall early winter 1776. 

For correspondence between Col. William Bartram 
and his brother, see Darlington (1849: 415, 


Bartram, William son John Bartram; ac- 


companied by, along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30, 8:5; 
drawing locust, 8:17, and snake, 9:15; rode out St. 
Augustine, Fla., with Dr. Yates, 10:17, 10:24; went over 
Anastasia Island, 10:18, 10:23, 10:29; walked from 
Picolata St. Augustine, 11:22; party voyaging 
the St. John’s, 12:20; walked woods along lower St. 
John’s, 12:24; discovered parviflorum Salt 
Springs, 1:24. 

The fame William Bartram 
chiefly upon his Travels (1791 and later editions), dealing 
with his observations and experiences the southern 
colonies from 1773 1777. furnishes 
record American natural history that period, and 
constitutes the most important contribution the 
general subject between the works Mark Catesby 
and those Alexander Wilson 

The present journey paved the way for his 
later travels. From 1773 1776 not only retraced 
the greater part the earlier journey, but covered much 
new territory. then extended his explorations from 
the St. John’s River westward the Suwanee; from 
Augusta, Ga., northwestward into the mountains 
western North Carolina; and from Augusta southwest- 
ward Mobile, Pensacola, and the lower Mississippi. 


literary expression far superior that his practical 
father. His takes high rank literary gem. 

seems have played very humble part his 
father’s assistant the present journey. kept 
any records his own (other than drawings) this 
time, trace them has survived. 


Bartram’s Bluff, the east side St. John’s River, Fla., 


few miles below Lake Monroe: doubtless the vicinity 
the present Fort Florida; came to, 1:17; set out 
from, 1:18. 


Bateau(x) Savannah River, 9:3, 9:10 


(and footnote), 9:22; carrying the Bartram party St. 
John’s River, Fla., 12:20; the St. John’s above Lake 
George, 12:31; stopped reeds above Lake Harney, 
1:12; impeded vegetation Salt Springs Run, 1:24. 


Batteries; south and west sides St. Augustine, 52. 
Bay(s): one more species such genera 


Magnolia, Osmanthus, and Persea (perhaps chiefly the 
last); south Santee River, C., 8:13; near Jackson- 
boro, 9:1; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Pa- 
latka, 12:25; below Lake Beresford, 1:4; below Blue 
Springs Run, 1:4; Lake Monroe, 1:7; above Lake 
George, 1:20; above Jacksonville, 2:8; Moultrie 
Creek, 54. 


Bay, dwarf red: possibly sweet bay (Persea pubescens); 


bay cypress swamps, 49. 


Bay(s), loblolly (or (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 


44, pl. 44): probably red bay be- 
tween St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; 
John’s River near Picolata, 11:21; Salt Springs Run, 
1:24; bay cypress swamps, 49. also Alcea. 


Bay, purple-berried (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 61, pl. 61): 


devilwood (Osmanthus americana) (J. C.); 
James Island, C., 7:11; Fort Barrington, Ga. (n), 
10:3; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Mandarin, 


William was fortunate the possession talent for 
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12:21; comparison with new evergreen Lake Monroe, 
1:7; Black Creek, 2:3. 

Bay, red (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 63, pl. 63; Elliott, 
1817, 462): general, probably sweet bay (either 
Persea borbonia pubescens, which seem intergrade 
some extent and were not distinguished from each 
other the Bartrams); James Island, C., 7:11; 
near Santee River, 7:17; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; 
St. River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; Black Creek, also next entry. 

Bay, red: this case, probably red loblolly bay (Gor- 
donia lasianthus)—not Persea borbonia, indicated 
footnote the original publication (1769: 2), since the 
latter species does not grow the size mentioned; 
St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Mandarin, 12:21. 

Bay swamp(s): low, swampy areas, sometimes covered with 
water, and containing dense growth trees and shrubs 
(mostly among which one more 
bays (Gordonia, Magnolia, Persea) are generally 
present; Brunswick and Columbus Counties, C., 
7:20; effect burning Carolina, 7:24; near Cape Fear 
River, 7:25, 7:31; Charleston County, C., 
8:14; north Ebenezer, Ga., 9:6; near Savannah, 9:25; 
between Riceboro and Altamaha River, 10:1; south 
Satilla River, 10:8; south St. Mary’s River, Florida, 
10:9; between Nassau and St. John’s Rivers, 10:10; 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, 11:15; general 
distribution the South, 12:28; near St. John’s River 
above Lake George, 1:20; between St. Augustine and the 
St. John’s, 2:26, 2:27; described, 

regard Bartram’s first mention (on July 20) 
bay swamps, Conte remarks (MS.): bays bay 
galls they are vulgarly called not only are filled with 
Magnolia glauca but likewise with Laurus 
red bay.” 

Bay, sweet: probably either Persea borbonia pubescens, 
which seem intergrade some extent and were not 
distinguished from each other the Bartrams; between 
St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. John’s 
River above Lake Jessup, 1:9; compared with 
parviflorum, 1:24. See also next entry.. 

Bay, sweet red: probably the same the preceding entry; 
used for stair construction, 9:25. 

Bear(s): Florida Bear(s) floridanus); roaring 
Island, Fla., 12:28; killed Lake Jessup, and 
vielding oil and meat, 1:14; meat barbecued, 1:15; oil 
rendered and skin stretched and dried, 1:16; cabbage 
palmetto buds cooked with oil, 1:17; Bears eating 
buds small palmetto, 1:17. 

Beaver probably the Carolina subspecies (Castor 
canadensis carolinensis); trade in, 9:9 (footnote). 

Bees, [wild]: Apis mellifera; swarm St. John’s River, 
above Picolata, 12:24, and Lake Jessup, 1:14. 
Beech: Fagus James Island, C., 7:11; near 
Charleston, 8:29; Burke County, Ga., 9:8; Savan- 
nah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga. (n), 9:22. 

Beech, water: either sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) 
Castiglioni, 1790, 327; Darlington, 1849: 70; and 
Michaux, 1854, 33) blue beech (Carpinus caro- 
below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Augustine, and price there, 55. 

Belemnites: probably the cephalopod mollusk, Belemnitella 
americana Morton, reported Stephenson (1912: 149) 
from the Peedee formation (Upper Cretaceous) along 
this part the Cape Fear River; deposits along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Benjamin Marshall, 1785: 73): benzoin (Benzoin 
aestivale): along Cape Fear River, (c), 7:24. 


Bermudas rocks (or stone): 
probably kind limestone; mentioned, 9:10; compared 
with coquina, 50. 

See Beaver. 

Bills birds: this case, probably fossil sharks’ teeth; 
deposits along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

fossil sharks, Stephenson (1912: records 
Lamna texana Roemer, Otodus appendiculatus Agassiz, 
and Corax falcatus Agassiz from the Black Creek forma- 
tion North Carolina. 

See Bartram, William. 

Birch: river birch (Betula nigra); and near Santee 
River, (n), 7:17; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 
Birds; singing St. John’s River, Fla., near Lake Beres- 

ford, 1:19. 

Birds, bills of. Bills birds. 

Biscuit imported Spaniards St. Augus- 
tine, 55. 

Black-ash. See Ash, black-. 

Black (or White) River, Fla. See White Black River. 

Black River, C.; ferry on, 7:18; width, 8:13. 

This river arises near Camden, C., and joins the 
Peedee just above Georgetown. 

Blake, proprietor plantation near Charleston, 
C.; visited, 7:9. 

Blankets; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 

Bluff(s); worn away along Savannah River, 9:22; 
Altamaha River, Ga., 10:4; common along St. 
River, Fla., 12:28; below Lake Monroe, also 
Bartram’s, and Whitlow’s Bluffs; 
Shell Bluff; shell-bluffs. 

Bluff, about 200 feet above Savannah River: Shell Bluff 
(q. v.). 

Bluff, high, west side Lake George, Fla.: Yellow Bluff 
(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka 
Lake George, 1938); described, 1:23. 

Boats; carrying produce down Savannah River, 9:22. 

Bombay Hook: part the Delaware coast 
opposite Smyrna, Kent County; sailed near, 7:2. 

For the origin this name, see Tatnall (1940: 1). 

See Bananas. 

Bones, human; Indian tumulus, 3:3. 

Bread; for dinner, 10:1. 

Bream: any one several centrarchid fishes, such 
Lepomis solis, punctatus, macrochirus, mega- 
lotis; near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Bridges: broken between Abercorn and Savannah, Ga., 9:4; 
many between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30. 

Brier Creek: westerly tributary Savannah River, enter- 
ing Screven County, Ga.; crossed, 9:7 (and foot- 
note), 9:18. 

Brother. See Bartram, Colonel William. 

Brunswick: formerly the capital the Colony North 
Carolina, but now deserted; situated Brunswick 
County the west side the estuary Cape Fear 
River, 5.5 miles south Town Creek (Map 2); visited, 
8:8. 

Island, Fla.: the present Drayton’s Island, the 
north end Lake George; encamped there, See 
also large, north end Lake George, Fla. 

Buck. See Deer. 

Buck root. See Onobrychis. 

Buckskins. See Deer. 

Bullock: Bos taurus; blood of, binder gravel and 
sand, 55. 

Bull-rushes: probably Scirpus sp.; Salt Springs Run, 
Fla., 1:24. 

Bull-rush, common: probably Scirpus validus; compared 
with another rush, 2:9. 

Bull-rush, three-square: Scirpus americanus; compared 
with another rush, also Rush. 
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Business; comparisons between Charleston, Savannah, and 
Philadelphia, 9:25. 
Butter; imported Spaniards St. Augustine, 55. 


Cabbage(s) (or Brassica oleracea; compared 
with top bud cabbage palmetto, 1:17; southern 
gardens, 51. 

Cabbage-bluff, the St. John’s below Lake Monroe: 
possibly the present High Bluff Barber’s Reach, 
miles south Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, Fla. 
(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1928); set out from, 1:7. 

Cabbage-tree(s). See Palm(s); Palmetto(s); Palmetto, 
great; Palmetto, tree. 

store: site the present Middleburg, Clay 
County, Fla.; surroundings described, 2:2 2:5. 

See Kalmias. 

See Canna. 

Candle; 8:29. 

Canes: one both species Arundinaria, small cane (A. 
and giant cane (A. gigantea); best food for cattle, 
vicinity Satilla River, Ga., 10:7. 

Cane swamps: low, damp areas grown with canes v.); 
drying and producing pasture Screven County, 
Ga., 9:20. 

Canna indica: these cases, golden canna 
(Canna flaccida Salisb.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3; 
between Riceboro and the Altamaha River, Ga., 10:1; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

annotation Darlington identifies this plant 
the flaccida, Roscoe, The first 
tenable naming, however, was Salisbury 
stirpium rariorum: pl. 1791), pointed out 
review the species Harper (1905: 154-158). 
the original publication Salisbury, particularly 
interesting find the statement: nascentem 
ability, Bartram’s brief remark the present diary for 
September 1765, refers the collecting the type 
specimen (or least the parent stock from which the 
type specimen may have been eventually grown culti- 
vation). This virtually fixes the type locality between 
the present Ridgeland and ancient Purysburgh, 
Jasper County, Dr. Wherry informs 
that has found the species recent years near 
Hardeeville; this close Bartram’s line 
march, point about miles east Purysburgh. 
journey was very likely the only 
one that brought him into the natural range this 
apparently rare species, which extends from southern 
South Carolina Florida. 

interesting find that William draw- 
ing this species (Fig. bears the note: “In Mr. 

C.; horses put at, 8:15. 

carriage-house, where the 
ably left their horses, still remains backyard 
Queen Street, and now serves Negro quarters 

Canoe (or probably dugout; St. John’s 
River, Fla., Picolata, 11:17, 11:21. 

Cape Fear [River], C.: the Northwest Cape Fear River 
(Fig. 7); preparing set out for, 7:13; soils, fossils, and 
plants along, 7:30 8:4; plant specimens from, 
plants of, compared with those South Carolina, 9:3; 
mentioned, 9:10; compared with more southern localities 
flowering dates plants, 9:23. 

The headwaters this river (Haw, Rocky, and Deep 
rise north central North Carolina. The Cape 


Fear River enters the ocean about miles south 
Wilmington. 

Cape Hatteras, C.; sighted, 7:5. 

Cape [Henlopen, passed by, 7:2. 

Captain. See Bachop, Capt. 

Carolina: either North Carolina South Carolina, both, 
but perhaps chiefly the latter; cultivation indigo, corn, 
potatoes, peas, and figs in, 9:22; dined with Carolina 
gentlemen St. Augustine, 10:12; scallops not found 
south of, 1:24; method rice-planting in, 54; alliance 
English Carolina with the Creeks against the 
Spaniards, 54. 

Carolina: some undetermined point St. John’s River, 
Fla.—perhaps lapsus calami for Charlotia Rolles- 
town; Spanish settlements extending to, 54. 

Carolinas: North and South Carolina; effects lightning 
in, 8:28; rice cultivation in, 8:31; excellence roads in, 
9:3; Collinsonia not observed in, 9:5; rain in, 9:21; uses 
piazzas houses, 9:25. 

this case, perhaps Chub Sucker 
near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

cowpen: apparently headwater Turtle 
River, Ga.; various plants at, comments for 
October 7.) 

Cassena (cf. Catesby, 57, pi. 
57): presumably yaupon Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga., and generally planted the 
Creek Indians all their 

(Also reported here William Bar- 
tram (MS., 1774?, 17); not found, however, 1936 
1940.) 

Cats catfish]: some species related 
genus; Welaka Spring St. John’s River, Fla., 12:27; 
Blue Springs, 1:4; near Salt Springs, also 
Catfish. 

Catalpa: Catalpa bignonioides (cf. Catesby, 
49, pl. 49); near Charleston, C., 8:29. 

Catalpa, very odd, with round, short pods (or ‘‘new short 
possibly Georgia bark 
Michx. bracteata (Bartram)) (cf. Harper, 1942a: 
near head Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; Warsaw 
and cowpen (apparently near head Turtle 
River), 53. 

Catfish: sp., perhaps nebulosus; Lake 
Waccamaw, 7:29. See also Cats. 

Catfish (‘‘catt very large: probably Blue Cat 
catus); Silver Bluff, C., 9:15. 

Cat-tails: probably Typha angustifolia; Salt Springs 
Run, Fla., 1:24. 

Cattle: Bos taurus; killed lightning, 8:28; near Jackson- 
boro, C., 9:1; care of, cowpen, 9:18 (and footnote) 
Screven County, Ga., 9:20 (and footnote); two cow- 
pens between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 10:7; feeding 
upon grass and cane, 10:7; along St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:6; fine range for, Trout River, 2:12; eating Spartina 
alterniflora, also Bullock; Cow(s); 
Oxen; Steer. 

Cattle-ford. See Cow-ford. 

cedar(s) (Juniperus virginiana) closely related species; 
Burke County, Ga., 9:8; shell-bluffs along St. 
River, Fla., 12:28; head Lake George, 12:30; 
Orange Bluff, 1:1; above Lake Jessup, 1:9; above Lake 
Harney, 1:11; grounds adjacent shell-bluffs 
Florida, 1:23; Creek, 2:2; Black Creek, 
2:3; cedar posts Fort George Island, 2:11. 

Celtis (or hackberry (Celtis spp.); along 
Fear River, C., 7:24; above Lake Harney, Fla., 
grounds adjacent shell-bluffs Florida, 1:23. 
See also Lotus. 
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Centaury the beautiful large perennial: prob- 
ably marsh pink (Sabbatia sp.); not found west 
Charleston, C., 9:3. 

Centaury branched white: Chironia panicu- 
lata (J. C.) marsh pink (Sabbatia paniculata); 
near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Centaury the red perennial: perhaps marsh 
pink (Sabbatia sp.); not seen between Charleston, C., 
and Savannah River, 9:3. 

Cephalanthus (or buttonbush (Cepha- 
lanthus occidentalis); Santee River, C., 7:17; along 
Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; St. River, Fla., 
near Picolata, 11:21, and above St. Francis, 1:3; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; bay cypress swamps, 49. 

Serratula. 

Chactaws. See Indians—Choctaw. 

Chairs; rushes suitable for bottoming chairs, 2:9. 

Chamaerops. See Palmetto, dwarf, small. 

visit at, 7:7 7:14; market place at, 7:13, 7:24; popula- 
tion of, 7:24; mentioned, 8:12, 9:9, 9:10, 1:19, 2:12; return 
to, from Cape Fear River, C., 8:15; record hurri- 
canes (1686-1765), 8:21; mosquito curtains in, 8:28; 
and snow at, 9:16; compared with other localities 
flowering dates plants, 9:23; inhabitants’ seasonal oc- 
cupation town residences and country seats, 9:25; 
business compared with that Philadelphia, 9:25; post 
came St. Augustine from, 12:7; arrived at, 3:22; 
walked about the town and gardens, 3:24, 3:25; rode out 
town, 4:8; talk sailing from, 4:10; mosquitoes in- 
tolerable in, 50. 

fine view Charleston appears the London 
about 1770 reproduced Figure pleasing ac- 
count the city 1784 given Schoepf (1911, 
South Carolina general appears Carroll (1836, 
501-533). 

Cheese; imported Spaniards St. Augustine, and price 
there, 55. 

Chenopodium: this case, probably giant ragweed (Am- 
trifida) W.), since local species 
Chenopodium known attain the size indicated; 
St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 12:25. 

Cherokee mountains: the mountains inhabited the 
Cherokee Indians, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee the southern Appalachians); 9:12 
(footnote), 9:22. 

Cherry, cluster-: perhaps laurel cherry (Prunus carolini- 
ana); St. John’s River, Fla., near Welaka, 12:27. 

Chest; shipped from Charleston St. Augustine, 8:28; 
put board vessel St. Augustine, 3:15, and 
Charleston, 4:9. 

Chestnut Castanea dentata; not found along 
lower Savannah River, 9:6. 

Chickasaw See 

Chimneys none Spanish houses St. 
Augustine, but added English officers, 52. 

China root: Smilax bona-nox; near Moultrie Creek, 
54. 

Castanea spp. (section 
Pumilae); James Island, C., 7:11; large ones near 
Inlet (probably Coker and 
Totten, 1934: 106), 7:18; near Charleston, 8:21, 
8:29; near Jacksonboro, 9:1; Burke County, Ga., 9:8; 
below Augusta, 9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:3; near head 
Turtle River, 10:6; north St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11; 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, 11:15; St. 


John’s River above Mandarin, 12:22, and vicinity 
Palatka, 12:25, 12:27; Black Creek, 2:3; Warsaw 
and cowpen (apparently near head Turtle 
River, Ga.), 53. 

man’s beard virginica); along Cape Fear 
River, (c), 7:24; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29. 

Chrysanthemums Chrysanthemum sp. 
(probably introduced cowpen); near head Turtle 
River, 10:6. 

Church, St. Augustine, Fla.; went to, 10:13, 11:10, 11:24, 
12:1. 

This was apparently the parish church, located the 
west side St. George Street, several squares south 
the Governor’s House (Fig. (1769: speaks 
(1776: 263), parish church the town wretched 
building and now almost heap 1784 
Spanish cathedral church, St. Augustinus, which 
was also the principal church the English garrison and 
residents, likewise the point falling (Schoepf, 
1911, 230). 

his subsequent St. (p. 54), 
Bartram states that the English are fitting one the 
two old churches for their worship. 

Church, Dutch, St. Augustine, Fla. (Fig. 23); described, 
53. 

“Within the first line, near the town, was small 
settlement Germans, who had church their 
(Stork, 1769: “Of German church there stands 
now but one (Schoepf, 1911, 230). 

Church, new (English), Charleston, C.: St. 
(E. B.); length of, 7:24; went to, 8:25. 

St. Michael’s (Fig. still stands the corner 
Broad and Meeting Streets. one the few 
Charleston edifices that have survived the ravages 
fire, hurricane, and decay from Bartram’s time the 
present. 

Church, great English, Savannah, Ga.; dimensions, 
9:22. 


The lot upon which this church Church] now stands 
fon Johnson was laid out for Episcopal church 
the 7th July, 1733, but attempt was made build upon 
until the 11th June 1740, when frame building was com- 


1796 reduced toashes. was rebuilt, and was very much 
damaged the gale The present church was 


completed 1838. (Lee and Agnew, 1869: 170.) 


Church, Indian milk, St. Augustine, Fla. (Fig. 22); 
described, 53. 


Upon St. Mark’s river, within the same line [as the German 
settlement], was also Indian town, with church built 
free-stone; what very remarkable, the steeple good 
workmanship and taste, though formerly built the Indians 
(Stork, 1769: 8). 

village the Indians, called Tapoqui, situated the creek 
called Cano Leche, north the fort; and the church 
bearing the name Lady the Milk” was situated 
the elevated ground quarter mile north the fort, near 
the creek. stone church existed this locality late 


1795. (Fairbanks, 1871: 115.) 


Cimola: perhaps cimolia cimolite, kind clay; 8:31. 

Citrons (or citron trees): Citron medica; destroyed freeze 
St. Augustine, Fla., 1:3; southern gardens, 51; 
St. Augustine, 52. 

Clam (or bay clam): probably the Hard Clam (Venus 
Long Bay, (c), 7:19, 8:11; now 
common Florida east coast, 50. 
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Clams: pelecypod mollusks, probably the genus Venus 
and perhaps also the genus Venericardia; limestone 
and the shore Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; 
Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:7; rocks Salt Springs, 1:24; 
Drayton’s Island, 1:24. 

Mansfield (1939: 43) records Venus campechiensis from 
Pleistocene deposits Lake Monroe. 

Clam, fossil: perhaps Venericardia sp. (cf. Veatch and 
Stephenson, 1911: 245); Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9. 

Clam shells: undetermined; limestone Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga., 9:19. 

Clam shells (or small clams): undetermined; coquina 
St. Augustine, Fla., 10:13, and Anastasia Island, 50. 

Clay: formed ground sea shells St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:20. 

Bluff: the present St. Francis, shell-bluff 
the west side St. John’s River half dozen miles 
above Lake Dexter, Lake County, Fla.; encamped at, 
1:2; set out from, 1:3. 

Clonmell Creek: tributary Delaware 
River, between Gibbstown and Paulsboro, Gloucester 
County, J.; anchored near, 7:1. 

Cluster-cherry. See Cherry, cluster-. 

Coal. See Wood coal. 

Cochran’s Ferry: Santee River, C., 
about miles north McClellanville and mile north- 
west the present bridge Route (Fig. 5); crossed, 
See also Cockrom’s. 

Cockle(s): pelecypod mollusks, probably species Arca, 
Cardium, related genera (R. McL.); Long Bay, 
7:19, 8:11; limestone Lake Waccamaw, C., 
7:29; along Donohue’s Creek, 8:5; limestone Blue 
Springs, Screven County, Ga., 9:19; coquina St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:13; Lake Monroe, 1:7; rocks 
Salt Springs, 1:24; Drayton’s Island, 1:24; rock 
Black Creek, 2:4; coquina Anastasia Island, 50. 

The following species Arca have been identified 
Horace Richards coquina collected Anastasia 
Island 1940: ponderosa, campechiensis, 
transversa, and incongrua. 

Mansfield (1939: 42, 43) records species Arca and 
Cardium from Pleistocene deposits Lake Monroe. 
Cockrom’s [perhaps misspelling for Cochran’s, 

place near the Santee River, C.; dined at, 8:13. 

“Cockup perhaps milkweed (Asclepias humistrata) 
(R. H.); North and South Carolina and Florida, 

Conte (MS.) identifies this ‘‘Podalyria perfoliata 
Mx.” Baptisia perfoliata (L.) Br., wild indigo 
gopher-weed. However, this species not known 
North Carolina. The milky sap and the shiny, white- 
veined, vertically arranged leaves Asclepias humistrata 
are characters suggesting the spurge family (Euphorbi- 
aceae), which Bartram refers this plant the 
for September (E. W.). 

Coffee-bluff: probably the west side St. John’s River 
Cook’s Ferry, just below Lake Harney, Fla.; set out 
from, 1:14. 

College: the Orphan House, 

Collinsonia: horse-balm (Collinsonia tuberosa) W.) 
(cf. Shecut, 1806: 432); near Savannah, Ga., 9:5. 

Elliott (1816, 35) records apparently the same spe- 

Colocasias: water chinquapins (Nelumbo lutea) (W. D.); 
lake east Cape Fear River, C., 7:25; Lake 
Waccamaw (c), 7:29. 

Also very odd species this the former 
lake, 7:25. plant here well described, 
doubt the Brasenia peltata, Pursh 


indigenous the very stream whose banks John 
Bartram (W. D.) 

Congress, with Indians Picolata, Fla.; described, 51. 

Convent, St. Augustine, Fla. (Fig. 23); left unfinished 
the Spaniards, 53; described, 53; Friars, 55. 

Convolvulus (or identi- 

Calonyction aculeatum; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Picolata, 11:21, and vicinity Palatka, 12:25; frozen 
above St. Francis, 1:3. 

Apparently the range this moon-flower longer 
time. Severe freezes may have brought about its re- 
treat southward. 

Cooper’s, the first bridge: evidently tavern, Ran- 
towle’s Creek, half mile above its junction with Wallace 
River, Charleston County, C.; dined at, 8:29. 

Cordela, Thomas: presumably resident along the west 
side the Savannah River, Screven Burke Coun- 
ties, Ga., 9:7. 

Coreopsis: probably some species either Coreopsis 
Bidens; frozen along St. John’s River, Fla., above St. 
Francis, 1:3. 

Corn (or Indian corn): Zea mays; cultivation near Charles- 
ton, C., 7:9, and near Santee River, 7:16; ground suit- 
able for, Jacksonboro, 8:31; effect drought upon, 
South Carolina, 9:1; good corn land west Charles- 
ton, 9:2; cultivation Carolina, 9:22; cowpen south 
Altamaha River, Ga., 10:7; rich ground for, 
Murphy’s Island, Fla., 12:26; good Alachua, 12:26; 
vestiges corn hills the shell-bluffs, 12:28; good corn 
land vicinity Mount Royal, 12:28; pine-lands not 
suitable for Indian cultivation of, 1:23; number acres 
of, tended one Negro, 53; plantation near 
Moultrie Creek, 54; price St. Augustine, 

Corn house; lodged in, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Corn land; Anastasia Island, Fla., 50. 

Cornu femina (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 20): probably swamp 
dogwood (Cornus stricta); Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:14. 
See also Cornus, white berried. 

Cornus: dogwood (Cornus spp., perhaps chiefly Cornus 
florida); James Island, C., 7:11; near Santee River, 
7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; near Jackson- 
boro, C., 9:1; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Cornus, white berried (or ‘‘white swamp dogwood 
(Cornus stricta); along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; 
Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Charleston, C., 8:29. 
See also Cornu femina. 

Cotton, (common): upland cotton (Gossypium hirsutum) 
cultivated Brunswick Columbus Counties, C., 
7:20; hurt frost St. Augustine, Fla., 53. 

Cotton, West India: presumably sea-island cotton (Gos- 
sypium barbadense); cultivated Brunswick Colum- 
bus Counties, C., 7:20. 

This plant said (U. Dept. Agric., Farmers Bull. 
302: 26, 1907; Gray, 1933, 675) have been first 
introduced into the United States about 1786. Watt 
(1907: 272), the other hand, indicates that may 
have been introduced very early the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The present testimony John Bartram and that 
William Bartram (1791: 67) are thus very interesting. 

Council House Savannah, Ga.; dimensions 
and location, 9:22. 

See Cowries. 

Cow(s): Bos taurus; price cow and calf Georgia, 9:22; 
few none kept Spaniards St. Augustine, Fla., 
See also Bullock; Cattle; Cowpen(s). 

Cow Ford (or St. John’s River, Fla.: 
the site the present Jacksonville and South Jackson- 
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ville; crossed, 10:10; water drinkable here wet seasons, 
12:19: mentioned, 2:8; rowed down to, 2:9. 

The Cow Ford was called from the number 
cattle which crossed that part the river, where 
more than mile (Forbes, (The actual 
distance, however, barely mile.) 

Burke County, Ga., the south 
side Brier Creek, probably the vicinity the pres- 
ent Alexander; visited and described, 9:18. 
Cowpens; two south Altamaha River, Ga., 10:7. 

comments for October 7.) 

Cowries gastropod mollusks the genus 

Cranes: probably Florida Sandhill Cranes 
densis between Picolata and St. Augustine, 

Crataegus common: haw (Crataegus sp.); 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

Creek(s); north Ebenezer, Ga., 9:6; several passed south 
Jacksonville, Fla., 10:11. 

Creek, nearly opposite Popo Point St. John’s River, 
the present Creek, entering the river 
Green Cove Springs; 2:2. 

Creek, large, the head Lake: the present 
Swimming Pen Creek, Clay County, Fla. (Orange Park 
quadrangle); described, 2:6. 

Creek, warm water, with loathsome taste: the present 
Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, Fla.; described, 1:4. 

Creeks (or Creek Indians Creek nations). Indians 

Criminal; punishment of, Spaniards St. Augustine, 

See Chrysanthemums. 

See Cochran’s. 

Cypress(es) (or cypres trees): either river cypress 
odium distichum) pond cypress ascendens), both, 
the two not being distinguished Bartram; Santee 
River, (n), 7:17; Burke County, Ga., 9:8; 
Savannah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite 
Shell Bluff, Ga., 9:9; adapted withstand floods 
Savannah River, 9:22; between Riceboro and Altamaha 
River, 10:1; Fort Barrington, 10:3; south Fort 
Barrington, 10:5; between St. Augustine and Picolata, 
11.15; St. John’s River near Picolata, 11:21, 
above Lake Dexter, 1:2, above St. Francis (n), 1:3, above 
Blue Springs Run, 1:6, near Lake Beresford (n), 1:18, 
and Popo Point, 2:2; Lake Jessup, 1:14; Lake 
Monroe, Crescent Lake, 1:27; near St. Augustine, 
50; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Cypress knees spurs; bay cypress swamps, 50. 

Cypress pond: shallow depression among pine barrens, 
usually containing more less water, and characterized 
growth pond cypress ascendens) and 
sometimes other trees Harper, 1906: 
Charleston County, C., 8:14. 

Cypress swamp(s): low areas, either alluvial nonalluvial, 
containing growth cypress, and probably including 
such various habitats branch, creek, and river swamps 
(cf. Harper, 1906: and cypress bays 
Harper, 1927: Brunswick and Columbus 
Counties, C., 7:20; woman lost in, 7:24; near Cape 
Fear River, 7:25, 7:31; north Ebenezer, Ga., 9:6; 
Screven County, 9:20 (and footnote); near Savannah, 
9:25; between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30; along 
tamaha River, 10:2; south Satilla River and beside 
St. Mary’s River, 10:8; south St. Mary’s River, 
Florida, 10:9; general distribution the South, 12:28; 
near head Lake George, Fla., 12:31; Lake Dexter, 
1:2; below and Lake Beresford, 1:3, 1:4; between Blue 
Springs Run and Lake Monroe, 1:5, 1:7; below and 
Harney, 1:9, 1:10; Lake Jessup, 1:14, 1:15; above 


-~ 


(See 


Lake George, 1:20; Lake George, 1:23, 1:24; Cres- 
cent Lake, 1:26, 1:27; St. John’s River below Palatka, 
1:31; Black Creek, 2:3, 2:4, 2:5; Trout River, 2:12; 
lodged by, 2:15; encamped near, 2:25; between St. 
Augustine and the St. John’s, 2:26, 2:27; described, 


place St. John’s River, Fla., probably 
the vicinity the present Mandarin, Duval County; 
set out for, 12:20; remained at, 12:21; set out from, 12:22, 
2:6; arrived at, 2:5, 2:12; returned to, 2:7. 

Davis, Robert, son of; ordered the Governor conduct 
the Bartrams St. River, 12:20; shot Deer 
above Picolata, 12:24; killed Bear Lake Jessup, 1:14; 
drying his skins, 1:20. 

Davis Creek: probably the present Julington and Durbin 
Creeks, the east side St. John’s River just above 
Mandarin, Fla. (Orange Park 2:25. 

Deas John: proprietor Thoroughgood Plan- 
tation, miles north Charleston, inspected 
plantations with, 7:9. 

Deer virginianus between Rice- 
boro and Altamaha River, Ga., 10:1; between Picolata 
and St. Augustine, Fla., 11:22; St. John’s River above 
Picolata, 12:24; venison eaten with honey Indians, 
12:24; buck shot Lake Jessup, and venison compared 
with Bear’s meat, 1:14; between the St. John’s and St. 
Augustine, 2:27; use buckskins Congress Pico- 
lata, 51. 

Delaware River; 9:22. 

See Dupont. 

Dirca: leatherwood (Dirca palustris); below Augusta, Ga., 
9:22. 

Doctor: Charleston, Dr. Alexander Garden, v.; 
St. Augustine, Dr. Yates, 

Lake: cove the west side St. John’s River, 
Fla., miles below Green Cove Springs (Orange Park 
and Middleburg quadrangles); mentioned, 2:5; explored 
and described, 2:6, 2:7. 

Dogwood: Cornus sp.; Black Creek, Fla., 2:3. 

Dogwood, shrub like: undetermined; Fort Barrington, 
Ga., 10:3. 

Dollar(s) (or soldiers’ pay St. 
Augustine, 54, 55; equivalent bits, 55. 

Don Pablo’s Creek: the present Pablo Creek Duval 
County, Fla., paralleling the coast and entering the St. 
from the south miles above its mouth; 2:12. 

Donohue’s Creek: small westerly tributary 
Cape Fear River, about mile upstream from Ash- 
wood, Bladen County, C.; rocks and fossils along, 8:5. 

Dracontium (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 967; Gronovius, 1762: 
141): presumably skunk cabbage 
tidus), although the species scarcely known far south 
today; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 
12:25. 

Ducks: various species Anatidae; near Lake Harney, 
Fla., 1:10; St. John’s River above Lake George, 1:20. 

Duck-meat: duckweed (Lemna sp.); stream entering 
Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:7. 

Island: the present Murphy’s Island, St. 
River, Fla., miles due south Palatka; landed on, 
12:26; size and vegetation of, 1:26. 

Lake: the present Crescent Lake, the boundary 
between Flagler and Putnam Counties, Fla. (soil map 
Putnam County, 1914); lake and surroundings de- 
scribed, 1:26 1:28. 

Jacksonboro the Ponpon Edisto River, 
sojourn with, 8:30 9:1. 

Dutch church, St. Augustine. 


See Church, Dutch. 
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Eagle: perhaps Bald Eagle leucocephalus) (cf. 
Harper, 1936: 382); feathers adorning ceremonial pipe 
the Congress Picolata, Fla., 51. 

East Indies; [tea] from, 9:19. 

East lake: Lake Dexter, St. John’s River, Fla., about 
miles above Lake George; lodged at, 1:1; prospect of, 
1:2; passed, 1:19. 

River Effingham County, just below the mouth 
Ebenezer Creek; population and wells, 9:5 foot- 
note); silk culture at, 9:5 (footnote), 9:21 (and footnote); 
soils near, 9:22. 

Ebenezer was founded about now aban- 
doned, except for the large brick Lutheran Church, built 
(1849: White (1854: and Jones (1878: 
13-44). 

(=tanias taniers): the edible root 
stem any several related aroids, including the 
taro (Caladium colocasia) New Inter. Dict.); 
breakfast and description of, 2:10. 

Tanier species esculent Arum, well 
known Florida, and good food for 
(Romans, 1776: 164). 

(or elder-trees): Gulf elder (Sambucus 
St. John’s River, Fla., above St. Francis, 1:3, above 
Lake Beresford, 1:4, and above Blue Springs Run, 1:6. 

Ulmus spp.; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; 
Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Charleston, C., 8:29; near 
Jacksonboro, 9:1; Savannah River bottoms, South 
Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21, vicinity 
Palatka, 12:25, and Little Lake George, 12:28; 
shoots destroyed freeze along the St. John’s, 
1:3; above St. Francis, 1:3; Crescent Lake, 1:27; 
Black Creek, 2:3; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 

mountain: americana; below Augusta, Ga., 

small leaved, with fin along the bark: winged elm 
alata) (J. C.); below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

rosemary (Ceratiola ericoides); north St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:11. 

planting by, James Island, C., 7:11; in- 
habitants Charleston, 8:21; name White Black 
River, 2:2; lands desired by, from Indians, 51; making 
alterations Spanish houses St. Augustine, 52; 
fitting church St. Augustine, 53; alliance with 
the Creeks against the Spaniards, 54; St. Augustine 
living chiefly meat and fowl, 55. 

perhaps, this case, climbing hemp-vine 
(Mikania scandens) (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 86; Gronovius, 
1762: 119); young shoots killed frost below Lake 
Monroe, Fla., 1:6. 

Eupatorium spp.; Screven County, Ga., 
9:20; near the head Turtle River, 10:6. 

curious: undetermined; near St. Augustine, 
Fla., 11:5. 

Exchange, Savannah, Ga.; dimensions, 9:28. 


Falls Savannah River, Augusta, Ga.; visited, 9:12 
(and footnote); observations at, 9:22. 

Fartle berry (cf. Elliott, 1817, 496, and 
Lounsberry, 1901: 400): sparkleberry (Batodendron 
arboreum); James Island, C., 7:11; near Santee 
River, 7:17; along Cape Fear River, (n), 7:24; near 

C., 8:29; Fort Barrington, Ga. (n), 10:3. 

Fast ground: terra firma; Lake George, Fla., 12:30. 

Females; kept invisible after years age St. Augus- 
tine, 52. 

Ferns, northern; St. River, Fla., vicinity 
Palatka, 12:25. 
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Ferry: over Savannah River Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9; Augusta (the recent Sandbar Ferry), 9:22; 
Ogeechee River west Savannah, 9:30; over Satilla 
River (the recent Owen’s Ferry, miles west Wood- 
bine), 10:7; over St. Mary’s River (the present King’s 
Ferry, miles west 10:8. 

Ferry boat; peculiar one Savannah River described, 9:9 
(footnote). 

Fever. See Ague and fever; Illness. 

Figs (or fig trees): Ficus carica; Purysburgh, C., 9:3; 
few planted Savannah Basin, 9:16; South Carolina 
and Georgia, 9:22; comparative dates ripening 
Charleston and Savannah, 9:23; Orphan House and 
another place near Savannah, 9:25; southern gardens, 
51; St. Augustine, Fla., 52; growing former 
Spanish plantations, 54. 

woods the spring Georgia, 9:8; annual, 
destroying shrubs cane swamps and ponds, Screven 
County, Ga., marsh near Lake George, Fla., 1:22. 

jumping Lake George, Fla., 12:29, St. John’s 
River near Lake Beresford, 1:19, and Salt Springs 
Run, 1:24; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 55; 
quantity St. Augustine greatly diminished 
English occupation, 55; former abundance northern 
rivers, also Bream; Carp; Cats; Catfish; Gar; 
Herrings; Mullet; Shad; Stingrays; Sturgeons; Trout. 

Fish ponds; country estates South Carolina, 9:2. 

Flax: Linum sp.; cultivated North Carolina, 7:22. 

Flies: this case, probably some species the muscid 
genera Lucilia Calliphora Jr.); blowing meat 
Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:15. 

Flies, green: Tabanus sp. (E. C., Jr.); New Jersey and 
Florida, 51. 

Flies, indigo: perhaps either sapromyzids (family Sapromy- 
zidae) pomace flies (family Drosophilidae) (E. C., 
Jr.); indigo fields, 51. 

See also Romans’ remarks (1776: 138, 139) these 
flies. 

sand, gnats: probably Culicoides sp. 
Jr.); Anastasia Island, Fla. (c), 50. 

Flies, spotted winged: Chrysops sp. New 
Jersey and Florida, 51. 

Flint(s); Burke County, Ga., 9:8; arrow points, knives, 
and hatchets of, 9:8; mentioned, 9:10; Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga., 9:19. 

Flint hill; Burke County, Ga., 9:8, 9:19. 

Floods; Savannah River, 9:3; prehistoric, depositing 
soils along Savannah River near Augusta, Ga., 9:22; 
avoided bateaux Savannah River, 9:22; damage 
Altamaha, Savannah, and more northern rivers com- 
pared, 10:2; comparison those Satilla, Altamaha, 
and more northern rivers, 10:7; St. John’s River, 
Fla., 12:30; Rice Creek, 1:30; Black Creek, 2:4. 

Floors, Savannah; sand for, 9:28. 

Florida; occurrence in, 8:15; travels in, 
10:8 3:18 (Map 7); method rice-planting 54. 

Flour imported Spaniards St. Augustine, 
55. 

Forbes’s bluff: perhaps the present Mitchell Bluff, south 
side St. John’s River miles northeast Jacksonville 
(Jacksonville quadrangle); came to, 2:9. 

Forts, two south end St. Augustine; described, 52. 

Fort Barrington (or northeast side 
Altamaha River, Ga., about miles northwest 
Darien; letter commander, 9:24; lodged near, 10:1; 
arrival at, and situation of, 10:2; boundary between 
Indians and Whites, 10:2; ice and frost at, 10:2; con- 
struction and armament of, and departure from, 10:5; 
Satilla River miles from, 10:7; mentioned, 51. 

For plan and view the fort, see Brahm (1849: 
pl. following Barrington,—its mission 
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ago crumbled into nothingness beside the 
yellow waters the Altamaha. plan 
and local memories preserved from utter 
(Jones, 1878: 241.) 

Cumberland, Potomac River: the present Cumber- 

land, Allegany County, Md.; rock near, 8:1. 

Fort, great main, St. Augustine, Fla.: Castillo San 
Marcos, Fort St. Mark, Fort St. John, Fort Marion 
(Figs. 26, 28); visited, 10:13; mentioned, 52; described, 

52-53. 

still applies fairly well the fort its present restored 
condition. See accounts Schoepf (1911, 231), 
and Chatelain (1941: 59-75, frontisp., maps 
12, 22). 

Fort James Island, C.; anchored near, 7:7. 
Fort old, Carolina side Savannah River just 

below Augusta, Ga.; site washed away the river, 9:22. 
Fort [Mosa, old, near St. Augustine, 
walked out to, 10:13. 
Its site was the edge the salt marshes bordering 
North River, point approximately miles north- 
northwest the Castillo San Marcos (Fig. 22; Des 
Barres map The British under General 
Oglethorpe had stormed and captured 
1784 Schoepf (1911, 236) found ruins. 

the negroes from the Indians. was square, with 
flanker each corner, banked around with earth, having 
ditch without all sides lined with prickly palmetto 
royal, and contained house, well, and 
(Fairbanks, 1871: 194.) 
For further information, see Chatelain (1941: 91- 

(notes 87, 91), maps 11, 13, 17, 18, 22). 
Fort the site the present Picolata, the 

east side St. John’s River St. John’s County, Fla.; 
described, 11:16; guns fired from, 11:18. See also 
Picolata. 

Fountains. See Spring(s). 

diet English St. Augustine, 55. 

Florida, destructive many plants, 1:3. 
also Frost(s). 

(or freshets, floods; South 

lina, Savannah River, 9:3. 

Savannah Basin, 16: oce September 
Georgia, 9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:2; St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., 12:19, 2:16, 2:20, 2:21, 53; St. 

River Lake Dexter, 1:2; killing plants along the St. 

1:6; Black Creek, 2:3; not hurting 

parviflorum, 1:24; Island, 1:25; near the 

John’s mouth, 2:12; ground frozen between St. 

Augustine and Picolata, also Freeze. 

earth; Silver Bluff, C., 9:10; mentioned, 9:22. 


See 


Caro- 


Galphin (or George: celebrated trader and 

Assistant Superintendent Indian Affairs, with store 

Silver Bluff (Figs. 12, 13), the Carolina side the 

Savannah River dozen miles below Augusta; lodged 

his place, 9:9 (and trip with him Savannah 

River, 9:10 (and footnote); plantations of, 9:10 (foot- 
note); return his place from Augusta, 9:13; departure 

from, 9:18 (and footnote); cowpen Georgia, 

9:18 (and footnote); box sent Savannah from, 9:27. 

subsequent years Galphin remained good friend 


William and frequently mentioned 
the latter’s Travels (1791). 
him Johnson (1851: 356). 
cured ham; price St. Augustine, 


Gannets: Wood Ibises near Charles- 


There brief sketch 


ton, 
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Gar (or South Carolina, the Long- 
nosed Gar (Lepisosteus osseus); Florida, probably the 
same species for the most part, but perhaps including 
the Short-nosed Gar (Cylindrosteus platostomus); near 
Charleston, C., 7:9; Welaka Spring St. John’s 
River, Fla., 12:27; Blue Springs, 1:4; spring 
Lake Jessup, 1:15; near Salt Springs, 1:24. 

Dr. Alexander (or doctor’’): noted physician 
Linnaeus, and friend the Bartrams; visited, 7:7, 7:8, 
7:9; visit with him John Stuart, 8:24; dined 8:25; 
visit with him Henry Laurens, .8:27; parted with, 
8:29; dined with, 3:23. 


Garden, M.D. native Scotland, and 
educated Edinburgh, resided Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, where was extensively engaged the practice Physic 
for near married there, 1755, 
appears from one his letters Mr. Ellis, with whom 
maintained frequent scientific and friendly intercourse, and 
whom was introduced the correspondence 
Botany, and some the more obscure departments Zoology, 
especially fishes and reptiles, were his constant resources for 
amusement and health, amid the sometimes overwhelming 
duties his profession, and the inconveniences delicate 
constitution. Natural History was, throughout, zealous 
and classical one welcomed the publications 
the Swedish luminary, from time time, with more enthusi- 
asm, was better able appreciate them; for had felt 
experience the insufficiency preceding systems Botany, 
and had been, consequence, near giving the science 
despair. 

When the political disturbances came on, Dr. 
Garden took part with the British Government, and, like many 
others, suffered very considerable loss property. 
returned Europe about the end the war, with his wife and 
two daughters, residing for some years Cecil street the 
pulmonary consumption, confirmed the effects 
sea-sickness, terminated his life April 15, 1791, the 62d 
Government, and remained Carolina. 

The cheerful, benevolent character Dr. 
spicuous his letters. His person and manners were peculiarly 
pleasing; and was most welcome addition the scientific 
circles London, long his declining health would permit. 
(Smith, 1821, 282-283. correspondence with 
Linnaeus and Ellis published pages 284-605 this 
volume.) 

sent large collections fishes Linnaeus, which were 
well prepared that when examined the fishes 
Linnaean collection London, 1883, found nearly every 
specimen referred him his letters excellent condition, 
though few collected others were identifiable. Garden was 
the discoverer Amphiuma means, and was instrumental 
first sending the electrical Europe. (Goode, 1886: 80.) 


For further accounts, see Kelly (1914: 60-68), Gee 
(1918), Kelly and Burrage (1920: and Barn- 
hart (Jour. New York Bot. Garden 22: 126, 1921). 

Garden(s); Orphan House, near Savannah, Ga., 
sandy dry soil for, Savannah, 9:28; remarks 
southern gardens, 51. 

Garlic Allium sativum; diet Spaniards 
St. Augustine, 55. 

Geese: probably Canada Geese (Branta canadensis cana- 
densis); near St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake George, 
1:20. 

Georgetown, C.; size and situation of, 7:17; arrived at, 
8:12. 

Georgia; set out for, from Charleston, 8:29; travels in, 9:3 
10:8 (Map 4); finest verdure seen in, 9:7 
rain in, 9:21; cultivation figs, prices livestock. 


Garden con- 
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changes temperature, silkworms dying after frost- 
killing mulberry trees, and frosts September, 
Georgia, 9:22; ice near Augusta, 9:22; uses piazzas 
houses in, 9:26; Governor Georgia and Indian chiefs 
meet, 11:18; method rice-planting in, 54. 

Georgia was the last the British colonies 
colonists under Oglethorpe. 

Ginseng: Panax reported Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9. 

this case, probably water locust 

aquatica) (R. H.); Lake Jessup, Fla., 
1:14. 

Conte (MS.) suggests monosperma, synonym 
aquatica. 

Gleditsia, short podded: water locust (Gleditsia aquatica) 
along lower Savannah River, Ga., 9:6; Little Lake 
George, Fla. (n), 12:28. 

Gnats. See Flies, sand. 

Golden rod: Solidago sp.; Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Golden rod, rattle snake: Solidago sp.; Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9. 

Golphin. See Galphin (which pronounced ‘‘Golphin’’). 

Creek: westerly tributary Cooper River, 
entering about dozen miles north Charleston; rode 
toward, 8:18. 

Lord Adam: Colonel the Sixty-sixth Regiment 
Foot, petitioning for Murphy’s Island, Fla., 
1:26. 

Lord Gordon (ca. traveled widely the 
American Colonies and his journal that 
tour has been published Mereness (1916: 
includes accounis St. Augustine, Savannah, 
Charleston, Brunswick (N. C.), Philadelphia, and other 
cities. Lord Gordon visited John Bartram twice 
May, 1765 (Darlington, 1849: 424). 

squash, native: perhaps crookneck squash 
Seminole pumpkin (Cucurbita moschata) (cf. Small, 1922: 
22; 1930: 14); the St. John’s below Lake Monroe, 

Governor Florida, James dined and consulted 
with (Fig. 24), 10:12; visited, 11:6; dined with, 11:7, 
11:16; set out for Picolata, 11:13; treaty with Indians 
Picolata, 11:18: ordering Robert Davis’s son conduct 
the Bartrams the St. John’s, and bearing the expenses, 
12:20; waited on, 2:14; drawing the courses the St. 
John’s for, 2:17; participation Congress Picolata, 
51; remarks frost and ice St. Augustine, 53. 

James Grant was British soldier, taking 
part campaigns Flanders Ireland, 
and America (French and Indian War, 
1761 conducted effective campaign against the 
Cherokees western North Carolina. 1765 suc- 
ceeded Major.-Ogilvie Governor Florida, and 
served until 1771. used all possible means en- 
courage the cultivation indigo and rice. His arbitrary 
rule resulted presentments the grand juries and 
complaints from the people. departed for Britain 
1772 account the bad state his health. During 
the Revolution participated the battles Long 
Island, Brandywine, and Germantown. (Romans, 1776: 
223; Forbes, 1821: 171; Carroll, 1836, 466-475; New 
Inter. Encycl.) 


During his term office, projected many great and 
permanent improvements the public roads, 
known the king’s roads, from St. Augustine New Smyrna, 
and from St. Augustine Jacksonville, and thence Cole- 
raine, were then constructed, and remain lasting monument 
his wisdom and desire 1858: 


170-171.) 


Governor [of See Wright, Sir James. 
Governor [of North Carolina, William Tryon]; called upon 
Brunswick, 8:8, 8:9. 

Tryon (1729-1788), who had been lieutenant-governor, 
became governor pro tem. upon the death Governor 
Arthur Dobbs March, 1765. Though generally pic- 
tured American writers tyrant, has been 
defended considerate and efficient administrator. 
prevented North Carolina from sending representa- 
tives the Stamp Act Congress 1765. From 1771 
1780 was nominally Governor New York. 
major-general, invaded Connecticut 1779 and 
burned Danbury, Fairfield, and Norwalk. 

Grapes (or grape vine): Vitis sp., probably vinifera; 
cultivated near and Charleston, C., 7:9, 7:24; near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:25. 


Grape-vines, monstrous: Vitis sp.; along St. John’s 


Fla., near Welaka, 12:27. 

species undetermined, relation soil Screven 
County, Ga., 9:20 (and footnote); very little between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; pine-land ponds 
near St. John’s River above Lake George, 1:20; 
Doctor’s Lake, 2:7. 

Grass, coarse (or ‘‘tall and tall 
etc.): for the most part, probably wire-grass (Aristida 
fed upon cattle near Satilla River, Ga., 10:7; 
north St. Mary’s River, 10:8; south St. Mary’s 
River, Florida, 10:9; between Nassau and St. John’s 
Rivers, 10:10. 

Grass, cutting: perhaps saw-grass (Mariscus 
Lake, Fla., 2:7. 

Grass, green sweet fine: undetermined; between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 2:15. 

Grass (or very high (or tall, with stiff stalks and 
spike top): these cases, salt-marsh grass (Spartina 
alterniflora); Anastasia Island, Fla., 52; each 
side Matanzas River, 53-54. 

Grass, pine barrens: perhaps wire-grass stricta) 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 2:15. 

Grass, exceeding tall and very thick: probably plume grass 
River, Ga., 10:1. 

Grass, water: undetermined; St. John’s River, 
above Lake George, 12:31. 

Creek: the present Rice Creek, entering St. John’s 
River, Fla., from the west miles north Palatka 
(Palatka quadrangle); explored and described, 1:30. 

place the east side St. John’s River, 
Fla., probably vicinity Goodby’s Creek, Duval 
County (Orange Park quadrangle); lodged at, 12:19; 
rowed to, 2:8. 

Ground pine: club-moss (Lycopodium Fort Barring- 
ton, Ga., 10:3. 

Grubs: any thick, wormlike insect larvae; sleeping among, 
near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Guilandina (cf. Castiglioni, 1790, 256): probably Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree (Gymnocladus canadensis), introduced 
here from the Mississippi Valley; Greenwood’s, 
lower St. John’s River, Fla., 12:19. 

Gulf Stream; 8:21. 

Gum, sweet: styraciflua; and south 
Santee River, C., 7:17, 8:13; near Jacksonboro, 9:1; 
Burke County, Ga., 9:8; between St. Augustine and 
Picolata, Fla. (n), 11:15; Crescent Lake, 1:27; 
St. John’s River below Picolata, 2:1; near Moultrie 
Creek, also Liquidambar. 

Guns; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 


Habersham, [James]: prominent citizen Savannah, 
visited, 9:4; accompanied him from Savannah his 
country seat, 9:30. 
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Habersham was born Beverley, Yorkshire, England, 
1712, and died New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1775. was prominently identified with every move- 
ment which contemplated the amelioration the condi- 
tion the colonists and the promotion the welfare 
the Province. specially remembered con- 
nection with the foundation, the control, and the susten- 
tation the Orphan House Bethesda; the 
secretary the Colony; and, finally, 
the governor pro tempore Georgia during the absence 
Sir James His country seat, Beverley, was 
“about nine miles from the Ogeechee 
Road. was the father John and Joseph Haber- 
sham, the Revolutionary patriots. (Jones, 1886: 
also White (1854: 196-199), Stevens (1859, 
frontisp.), Jones (1883: portrait facing 402), and 
Harden (1913, 

The Beverley plantation now known the Beverley 
Berwick plantation. There entrance oppo- 
site the present Lebanon plantation, which the 
south side the Ogeechee Road. There are still some 
traces buildings Beverley, including bricks from 
rice mill. (Mrs. Bassett, litt., March 21, 1941.) 
Its location indicated the map South Carolina 
and adjacent Georgia Hammond (1883). 

Halesia: silverbell tree carolina); along Cape Fear 
River, C., 7:24. 

Doctor: place the west side Cape Fear River, 
near Creek, Columbus County, (Price 
and map North Carolina, 1808); dined 
at, 8:7. 

James: place south Santee River, C.; 
lodged at, 7:16; set out from, 8:14. 

ana); near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; near Savannah, Ga., 
9:5; Barrington, 10:3; Black Creek, Fla., 2:3. 

paratively dense forest composed mostly trees other 
where open pine forests prairies 
Harper, New Inter. Encycl., 1915); live-oaks and 
palmettos along St. River, Fla., 12:28; maple- 
hammocks above Lake Dexter, 1:2; hammocks live- 
oaks and myrtles above Blue Springs Run, 1:5; oaks 
and above Lake Harney, 1:10, 1:12; very rich 
hammock above Lake Harney (Fig. 34), 1:11, 1:12, 1:13; 
hammocks oaks Lake Jessup, 1:14; hammock 
palms Lake Jessup, 1:17; oak-hammocks and near 
Lake George, 1:23, 1:24, St. River below 
Palatka, 1:31, Doctor’s Lake, 2:6, and between St. 
Augustine and the St. 2:26. 

Havana, Cuba; provisions shipped from, St. Augustine, 
Fla., 55; 5000 Spaniards left St. Augustine for, 55. 

place Fort George Island, near the mouth 
St. River, Fla.; visited, 2:10. 

Hazel: Corylus sp.; not found along lower Savannah River, 

Helenium: sneezeweed sp.); Screven County 
Ga., 9:20. 

Turtle River, Ga., 10:6. 

Hemp: Cannabis sativa; cultivated North Carolina, 7:22; 
compared with water-reeds, 1:12. 

Herbs; relation soil Screven County, Ga., 9:20; 
diet Spaniards St. Augustine, Fla., 55. 

Herons, white large: American Egrets (Casmerodius albus 
egretta); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Herrings: Pomolobus sp., perhaps the (P. 
Marine species ascending streams 
Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29. 


Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 
7:24, 7:31; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Charleston 
and Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; along Savannah River, 
vicinity Brier Creek, Ga., 9:7; killed frost 
Savannah Basin, 9:16, 9:22; Burke and Screven 
Counties, Ga., 9:19; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Picolata, 11:21, near Palatka, 12:25, and above Blue 
Springs Run, 1:6; young shoots killed frost below 
Lake Monroe, 1:6; below Lake Harney, 1:9; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; above Lake George, 1:20; 
Lake, 2:6. 

Hickory petrified: undetermined; along Willis 
Creek, Cumberland County, C., 8:1. 

Hickory shag bark: sp.; Savannah 
River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Hickory three sorts: J/icoria spp.; Fort 
Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

The with very narrow was probably 
aquatica. 

Ferry: across Cooper River Charleston, C.; 
crossed, 8:15. 

Hoe(s) (or delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, 
Fla., 11:19; for digging clay, 1:20. 

compared with fat, also Lard. 

Mark: place near Santee River, C.; dined 

(Ilex opaca); near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; Burke 
County, Ga., 9:8. 

Holly, dahoon (cf. Catesby, 31, pl. 31): 
Ilex cassine; between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 
11:15; St. John’s River near Picolata, 11:21. 

Hominy food prepared from corn; meal 
of, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Honey, wild bees; found hollow tree St. 
River, Fla., used Indians and Whites, 12:24; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14. 

Hop hornbeam: Ostrya virginiana; James Island, C., 
7:11; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Hopton, citizen Charleston, C., and proprietor 
Wando River (Fig. 3); visited, 
7:7, 7:14. 

Perhaps this the William Hopton who was Public 

Hornbeam (or beam’’): Carpinus caroliniana; along 
Cape Fear River, (n), 7:24; near Charleston and 
Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; Savannah River bot 
toms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; 
Doctor’s Lake, Fla. (n), also Hop hornbeam. 

Horse(s): Equus caballus; one purchased Charleston, 
C., 7:13; drinking places for, Long Bay, 8:11; tired, 
near Willtown, 8:29; loaned Jacksonboro, 8:31; 
swimming streams near Savannah, Ga., 9:4; 400 pack- 
horses employed Indian trade Mr. Galphin, 9:9 
(footnote); care of, cowpen, 9:18 (and 
price Georgia, 9:22; swimming over Satilla and St. 
Mary’s Rivers, 10:7, 10:8; one strayed St. Augustine, 
Fla., 11:14; one hired for journey from Picolata St. 
Augustine, 11:22; running away from Picolata and 
brought St. Augustine, 11:25; eating buds small 
palmettos, 1:17; Indians swimming horses over St. 
John’s River, 1:20; hired for journey St. Augustine, 
2:12; difficulties of, bay cypress swamps, 49-50; 
eating Spartina alterniflora, 54. 

Hospitality; refused begrudged, near Willtown, 
8:29, 


. 
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Houses; logs, Rollestown, Fla., 1:29; Spanish houses 
St. Augustine described (Fig. 37), 52; houses 
huts built Spaniards Moultrie Creek, 54. 

See Hoe(s). 

Huica: mentioned, 7:15. 

Hunter, our: son Robert Davis, 

Hurricanes; record of, Charleston, 
8:21. 

Hust, Herman: traveling companion near Lake Wacca- 
maw, C., 7:22. 


Ice; Charleston, C., 9:16, 9:22; near Augusta, Ga., 
9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:2; St. Augustine, Fla., 
2:17, 53. 

(of John Bartram); dysentery Cape Fear River, 
C., 7:28, and Silver Bluff, C., 9:15, 9:16; ague 
and fever St. Augustine, Fla., 10:16 11:10; fever 
the previous night, 11:16; took vomit, 12:8. 

Indians (tribes not specified) former planting by, James 
Island, C., 7:11; report great hurricane by, 
Charleston, 8:21; good offices John Stuart relations 
with, 8:24; trade with Indian tribes, 9:9 (footnote); 
Silver Bluff, C., 9:10; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
boundary between Indians and Whites, 10:2; chiefs 
signing treaty Picolata, Fla., and receiving silver 
medals, 11:18; presents delivered chiefs, 11:19, 11:20; 
finding honey and wax bee-trees along St. John’s 
River and eating honey with venison and oranges, 
12:24; taking quantities honey, 1:14; swimming 
horses over the St. John’s above Lake George, 1:20; 
planting shell-bluffs Florida, 1:23; burial customs 
Florida Indians, 1:25; inhabiting every fertile spot 
the St. John’s, 1:27; feeding oysters lower St. 
John’s, 2:9; chiefs Congress Picolata, 51; congress 
with western Indians, 51; large size oyster shells 
thrown heaps by, St. Augustine, 55. 

Indians—Chickasaw (‘‘Chicasaws’’); trade with, 9:9 (foot- 
note). 

The territory this tribe centered, during the eight- 
eenth century, northern Mississippi. (Cf. Bur. Am. 
Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 1907.) 

trade with, 9:9 (foot- 
note). 

The territory this tribe centered middle and 
southern Mississippi. (Cf. Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, 
pt. 288-289, 1907.) 

Indians—Creeks; forthcoming congress of, Florida, 8:26: 
trade with Creek nations, 9:9 (footnote); planting and 
using cassena, 9:19; congress with, Picolata, Fla., 
11:14, 11:18, 51; boundary Caldwall’s store, 
Black Creek, 2:2; lying wait for Spaniards Moultrie 
Creek, 54; allied with the English, hostile the 
Yamasees and the Spaniards, and restricting the latter 
St. Augustine, 54. 

this period the territory the Creek Nation con- 
sisted chiefly the basins the Chattahoochee and 
Alabama Rivers and northern Florida. The population 
Florida consisted the Lower Creeks Seminoles. 
(Cf. Brinton, 1859: Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, 
pt. 1907, and pt. 1910; Swanton, 
1922.) 

alliance with the Span- 
iards and quarrel with the Creeks, 54. 

Apparently the Yamasee occupied originally the coast 
region and islands Georgia. About 1687 they settled 
South Carolina, but 1715 they made war upon the 
English there and, after being defeated, retired 
Florida, where they became allies the Spaniards. 
(Cf. Brinton, 1859: 139-140; Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, 
pt. 986-987, 1910; Swanton, 1922: 


Indian baskets, flints, mounds, plantations, pottery, towns, 
etc.; arrow points and flint knives and hatchets, 9:8; pot 
and flints, Blue Springs, Screven County, Ga., 9:19; 
ancient plantation St. River, Fla., 12:25; pots, 
Rollestown, 12:25; tumulus, Murphy’s Island, 
12:26; town Latchaway, miles from 
Lower Store, 12:26; shell-bluffs planting grounds 
former Florida Indians, 12:28; pots scattered over all 
the shell-bluffs, 12:28; hunting cabin the St. John’s 
above Lake Jessup, 1:9; orange grove and old field 
Salt Springs, 1:24; tumulus and former town Mount 
Royal, 1:25; baskets bowls for carrying sand, 1:25; 
pots along the St. John’s, 1:27; tumuli and pottery 
Fort George Island, 2:11; tumulus between St. Augustine 
and the St. John’s, 3:3. 

Indian Church, St. Augustine, Fla. See Church, Indian 
milk. 

Indian side: west side St. John’s River, southwest side 
Lake Monroe, Fla.; 1:6, 1:9, 1:17, 1:19. 

Indigo (or Indigofera tinctoria related species; 
cultivation South Carolina, 7:9, 7:16, 8:11, 9:2, 9:22, 
and Savannah Basin, 9:16; indigo flies indigo fields, 
51; plantation near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 
See also Flies, indigo. 

The Asiatic indigo tinctoria) was apparently the 
species principally cultivated the South. However, 
suffruticosa Mill. anil L.) was also grown some 
extent. Stray, weedy specimens indigo plants— 
remnants the former cultivation—may still found 
here and there; e.g., near Fayetteville, C., Myrtle 
Beach, C., and Palatka and Welaka, Fla. (at the last 
two localities apparently suffruticosa). For contem- 
porary accounts indigo culture, see Romans (1776: 
134-139) and Schoepf (1911, for subsequent 
accounts, see Darlington (1843: 205), Porcher (1869: 
Hammond (1883: 10), and Gray (1933, 

Inhabitants: Charleston and Savannah, seasonal occupa- 
tion town residences and country seats, 9:25; St. 
Augustine, 52. 

Ink berries: gallberries (Jlex glabra) (J. C.); near head 
Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; bay cypress swamps, 49. 

Interpreter(s); Congress Picolata, Fla., 51. 

Iris: flag (Jris sp.); St. John’s River vicinity Pa- 
latka, Fla., 12:25. 

Iron ore, bog iron ore near Cape Fear River, 
7:24; Jacksonboro, C., 8:31. 

Island, large, north end Lake George, Fla.: Drayton's 
Island; Bear roaring there, 12:28. See also 
Island. 

Island, large rich, near the St. John’s mouth: Fort George 
Island, Fla. (Mayport quadrangle); visited and de- 
scribed, 2:10, 2:11; Indian mounds and Spanish settle- 
ment on, 2:11; set out from, 2:12. 

Island, small rich, opposite Lower Store: the 
present Stokes’ Island, Putnam County, Fla. (Palatka 
quadrangle); mentioned, 1:25. 

Island, the. See Island. 

Islands; the St. John’s, formed floating plants, 12:31; 
the St. John’s, below Lake Monroe, 1:6; near the head 
Lake George, 1:21. 

Itea: Indian reed virginica); near Moultrie Creek, 
Fla., 54. 


Jacea(s) (cf. Darlington, 1849: 67): perhaps blazing star 
(Liatris spp.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3; near head 
Turtle River, Ga., also Serratula. 

Jacksonborough the present Jackson- 
boro, town the Edisto River Colleton County, 
C.; situation and population, 9:1. 
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James Island, C.: the south side Charleston Harbor; 
anchored near, 7:7; observations on, 7:11; prospect of, 
from Charleston, 8:15. 

Jersey. See New Jersey. 

Bluff: bluff the east side St. John’s River, 
extending northward from the present Welaka, 
Putnam County; lodged at, 12:27; set out from, 12:28. 

Spring: this case, apparently small, 
stream the east side St. John’s River, Fla., about 
mile west-southwest Saratoga Lake, Putnam County 
(Palatka quadrangle); landed at, 12:27. See also next 
entry. 

Spring: this case, Salt Springs and Salt 
Springs Run, arising near the east end Lake Kerr and 
extending about miles the west side Lake George, 
Fla.; springs and surroundings described, 1:24. also 
preceding entry. 

Juniper cedar Cedar. 

Kalmia (or probably calico-bush 
(Kalmia hirsuta); near head Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; 
north St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11; and above Lake 
George, 12:30, 1:20. 

Kalmia, new genus near to: undetermined; near Purys- 
burgh, C., 9:3. 

Kalmias (‘‘Calmias’’), two: probably calico-bush (Kalmia 
hirsuta) and possibly mountain laurel (K. latifolia); 
Warsaw and cowpen (apparently near head 
Turtle River, Ga.), 53. 

possible that Bartram mistook such plants 
Pieris lucida Xolisma fruticosa, their winter condi- 
tion, for species Kalmia? 

Kalmia northern laurel: Aalmia latifolia; 
falls Savannah River near Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Kalmias, our three: mountain laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia), sheep laurel (K. angustifolia), and—?; not 
found along lower Savannah River, 9:6. 

Keith, Doctor: friend Charleston, C.; visited, 7:8. 

Kettles; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 

King Spain; cost him garrison St. Augustine, 
Fla., 53. 

Kitchens; Spanish houses St. Augustine, Fla., 55. 


miles diameter, and bordered with marshes: 
Lake Harney, Fla.; passage and description of, 1:10. 
See also Round-lake. 

This one the larger lakes through which the St. 
John’s lies the boundary between Volusia 
and Seminole Counties, and about miles 
diameter. 

Lake, great, miles long and broad: the present Kings- 
ley Lake, Clay County, Fla.; head North South) 
Fork Black Creek, 2:4. 

Lake, the great: Lake George, the largest lake St. 
River, Fla., about miles south Palatka; prospect of, 
from Mount Royal, 12:28; passage of, 12:29, 12:30, 1:23, 
1:24; length, width, and depth, 12:30; wind preventing 
passage of, 1:20, 1:22; encamped near head of, 1:21; 
coasted west side of, 1:23. 

Lake George about miles long and miles wide; 
its general depth feet (U. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart, Palatka Lake George, 1927). 

Lake, the middle, St. John’s River, Fla.: the present 
Lake Monroe, Volusia and Seminole Counties; passage 
of, 1:7; return to, 1:17; length, width, and depth, 1:17. 

Lake Monroe about miles length and miles 
width; its general depth feet (U. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George Lake Harney, 
1928). 


Lake, the west: the present Lake Jessup, Fla.; explored and 
described, 1:14 1:17. 

This lake adjoins St. John’s River the south and 
lies Seminole County. about miles length 
from northeast southwest, and about miles 
maximum width. 

Lakes, the: doubtless group the east side Cape Fear 
River Bladen County, C., composed White, 
Black, and Singletary Lakes; traveled to, 7:25. 

The one particularly mentioned here was doubtless 
either White Lake Singletary Lake. 

(‘‘Lambol’’), Thomas: friend the Bartrams 
Charleston, C.; visited, 7:8; his plantation James 
Island, 7:11; his house and garden Charleston, 8:15; 
took leave of, 8:29; lodged Lamboll’s, 3:23. 

Lamboll was also friend Peter (Dar- 
lington, 1849: 225). house said have been 
located the southwest corner King and Lamboll 
Streets. 1763 and 1764 and John Bartram were 
exchanging letters, flowering plants, and fruit (Darling- 
ton, 1849: 436-437). Interesting letters from Lamboll 
William Bartram, dated April 28, 1767, 
1773, are preserved the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. had died 1775. 

Lamboll said have been the first person 
Charleston| have one garden}; was near the street 
(then creek) which still bears her (Mrs. Ravenel, 
1925: 124). 

establishment the east side Cooper 
River, opposite Charleston, C., Ferry; 
came to, 8:15. 

Lard price St. Augustine, 55. 
Hogs-lard. 

Alachua, former Indian town the south- 
ern border the Alachua Savanna, miles south the 
present Gainesville, Fla. (cf. Bartram, 1791: 
miles from Spalding’s Lower Store, 12:26. 

Laurel, northern. Kalmia, northern laurel. 

Colonel (or Henry 
very distinguished citizen Charleston, 
C., who eventually became President the Conti- 
nental Congress and American Commissioner the 
Treaty Paris (cf. Darlington, 1849: 438; Johnson, 
1851: 13-22; Dict. Am. Biog.); visited, 7:7, 8:27; grapes 
his garden, 7:24; took leave of, 8:28. 


See also 


Laurens had built his house the eastern the high- 
land his property, and the east side Front Street, now 
absorbed East Bay. The house that Laurens built was 
older type than others the same period. was 
solidly built brick house two stories, with high and hipped 
roof and with piazzas the south and east. The windows 
were small and, though covering good deal ground, the 
house looked rather the comfortable house its period than 
imposing. (Smith and Smith, 1917: 285; 286 figure 


Lemons (or Citrus limonia; 
gardens, 51; St. Augustine, Fla., 52. 

Light house, Anastasia Island, Fla. See Watch house. 

See Lightning. 

Lightning; Charleston, C., 8:19; effects of, 
vania and the Carolinas, 8:28; trees split by, near 
Purysburgh, C., 9:3; Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5. 

Lilies spotted: probably leopard lilies (Lilium 
(J. C.); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Lime; shells Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., burned 
lime inhabitants, 9:9; rocks available for, Lake 
Monroe, Fla., 1:7; shells St. John’s River available 
for lime, 1:20. 
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Lime trees (or limes): Citrus aurantifolia; destroyed 
freeze St. Augustine, Fla., 1:3; southern gardens, 

Limes, the red fruit rare tupelo: tupelo gum (Nyssa 
ogeche) (Fig. 20); Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Limes, wild: tallow nut (Ximenia americana); St. 
River, Fla., near Julington Creek, 12:22, and Welaka, 
12:27. 

This seems have become uncommon species 
northern Florida. have encountered only Cedar 
Landing the Ocklawaha, where, 1940, seemed 
frost-killed. 

Limestone; fossiliferous, near Charleston, C., 7:9; along 
Cape Fear River, 7:30, and along Creek, 
Bladen County, C., 8:5; Jacksonboro, C., 8:31; 
bluffs along Savannah River, 9:3; full shells, 
Screven County, Ga., 9:7; Blue Springs, Screven 
County, 9:19; rock resembling, Lake George, Fla., 
12:29; compared with coquina, 50. 

Linden: spp.; James Island, C., 7:11; Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; near Charleston, C., 8:29; 
north St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11; Black Creek, 2:3. 

Linen; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 

Liquidambar (‘‘Liquid amber’’): sweet gum 
styraciflua); near Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape 
Fear River, (n), 7:24, 7:31; near Charleston, 
(n), 8:29; shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; Sa- 
vannah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell 
Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3; St. John’s River, Fla., Goodby’s Creek and 
Mandarin, 12:19, 12:21, near Palatka, 12:25, near 
Welaka, 12:27, and below Lake Beresford, 1:4; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14. See also Gum, sweet. 

poplar: tulip trees (Liriodendron 
era); Burke County, Ga., See also Poplar; 
Tulip tree. 

Little River: inlet the ocean the boundary between 
North and South Carolina; traveled to, 7:19; lodged at, 
8:10. 

Little Satilla (‘‘sitile’’) [River], Ga.; crossed, 10:6. 

This river arises Brantley County, and for most 
its extent forms the boundary between Glynn and 
Camden Counties. 

Liverwort, noble: americana; Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9. 

Lizards: probably some species Eumeces (skinks) 
Anolis carolinensis (Green Lizard); Lake Jessup, 
Fla., 1:15. 

Loblolly bays. See Bay(s), loblolly. 

Locust: undetermined insect; drawing of, William 
Bartram, 8:17. 

Long Bay, off Horry County, (Map 3); traveled 
along, 7:18, 7:19, 8:11. 

Lotus: hackberry (Celtis spp.) (W. D.); James Island, 
C., 7:11; below Augusta, Ga., also Celtis. 

Lotus, dwarf: Georgia hackberry (Celtis georgiana) (A. 
Blue Springs, Screven County, Ga. (c), 9:19. 


Thomas: place the west side Cape Fear 
River, probably not far from Indian Wells Landing, 
Bladen County, C.; reached, 8:6. 

See Moccasin. 

Magnolia: probably southern loblolly magnolia (Mag- 
nolia grandiflora); St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Creek and near Mandarin, 12:19, 12:21, above 
Lake George, 1:20, and Doctor’s Lake, 2:6; near 
Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Magnolia altissima (or 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 536): 

southern loblolly magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora) 

James Island, C., 7:11; near Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5; 
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Burke County, 9:8; Blue Springs, Screven County (n), 
9:19; near Savannah, 9:25; St. John’s River near 
Picolata, Fla., 11:21. 

Magnolia, great: southern loblolly magnolia (Magnolia 
vicinity Long Bay, C., 8:11; size 
Waccamaw River, 8:13; along lower Savannah River, 
Ga. (n), 9:6; Fort Barrington, 10:3; St. John’s 
River, Fla., near Palatka, 12:25, near Welaka, 12:27, 
below Lake Beresford, 1:4, above and Lake Jessup, 
1:14, below Picolata, 2:1, and above Jacksonville, 

Magnolia, small: white bay (Magnolia virginiana); near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:4; south Fort Barrington, 10:5; near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Magnolia, swamp northern: white bay (Magnolia vir- 
giniana); St. John’s River, Fla., near Palatka, 12:25, 
and near Welaka, 12:27. 

Mahogany: Swietenia mahagoni; wood sweet bay re- 
sembling, 9:25. 

Maiden hair: fern (Adiantum pedatum); Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga. (c, H.), 9:9. 

Malvinda, very tall (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 684; Gronovius, 
1762: 101): perhaps teaweed (Sida sp.); St. John’s 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Man war; arriving St. Augustine, Fla., 11:30. 

Maple: Acer spp., perhaps chiefly Carolina red maple (A. 
rubrum var. tridens); near Santee River, C., 7:17; 
Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; Fort Barrington, 
10:3; maple swamps along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; 
island above Lake George, 12:31; maple hammocks 
above Lake Dexter, 1:2; young shoots destroyed 
freeze along the St. John’s, 1:3; swamp above St. 
Francis, 1:3; above Blue Springs Run, 1:6; near Lake 
Beresford, 1:18; Crescent Lake, 1:27; vicinity 
Tocoi Creek, 1:31; below Picolata, 2:1; Black Creek, 
2:3; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Maple, ash leaved: Acer negundo; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Maple, common: perhaps Carolina red maple (Acer rubrum 
var. tridens); south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:5; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Maple, red: probably chiefly Carolina red maple (Acer 
rubrum var. tridens); near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; 
below Augusta, Ga., 9:22; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; between St. Augustine and Picolata, 11:15; 
St. John’s River vicinity Palatka, 12:25. 

Maple, silver (or silver leaved): Acer saccharinum; not 
found along lower Savannah River, 9:6; Savannah 
River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Maple, sugar: Acer saccharum; not found along lower 
Savannah River, also next entry. 

Maple, sugar: these cases, evidently hammock maple 
(Acer floridanum); along Cape Fear River, (c), 
7:24; along Savannah River, Ga., vicinity Brier 
Creek (c), also Sugar tree. 

Marcasite(s) mineral; Cumberland 
County, C., 8:1; Silver Bluff, 9:10. 

Marcus Hook, Delaware County, Pa.: passed 
by, 7:1. 

Market place; Savannah, Ga., described, 9:29. 

Marl (or Jacksonboro, C., 8:31; near 
Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5; Shell Bluff, Burke County, 9:9; 
bluff opposite Augusta, Ga., 9:22; north and south 
St. Mary’s River, Ga. and Fla., 10:8, 10:9; vicinity 
Mount Royal St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; adjacent 
bay cypress swamps, 49. 

Marsh, great, branch Waccamaw River: probably 
the White Marsh, west Lake Waccamaw, (soil 
map Columbus County, 1915); described, 
also White Marsh. 

Mats rushes suitable for making mats, 2:9. 
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separating Anastasia Island from the mainland 
cinity St. Augustine, Fla. (Map 7); mentioned, 52; 
rowed up, 

Meadows; between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 2:15. 

Meat; eaten plentifully Bartram, 11:16; very little 
eaten Spaniards St. Augustine, but much 
English, 55. 

Melons; southern gardens, 51. 

Men: /lomo sapiens; eating buds small palmettos, 1:17. 

Mespilus several kinds (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 478; Gro- 
novius, 1762: 76; Marshall, 1785: hawthorns 
(Crataegus spp.) chokeberries (Aronia spp.) shad- 
bushes spp.); along Cape Fear River, 
7:24. 

Middleton, Colonel; claiming marsh St. John's River, 
Fla., 1:28. 

Perhaps Thomas Middleton (1719-1766), South 
Carolina, who had been associated with Colonel Grant 
campaign against the Cherokees western North 
Carolina (Carroll, 1836, 467, 474; Cyclo- 
paedia). 

Milk; none used Spaniards St. Augustine, 55. 

Mill(s); tributary Cape Fear River, C., 8:1. 

Mill stones; secured along Cape Fear River, C., 8:4; 
those North Carolina compared with coquina, 50. 

Mine; Lower Silver Bluff, C., 9:10 (and footnote). 

Myrtle. 

Mitella: probably mistake for alumroot 
americana); Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
(c), 

the Cottonmouth (Agkistrodon piscivorus); near Ash- 
wood, Bladen County, C., 8:5; north Ebenezer, 

9:6 (certainly the Cottonmouth this case). 

Mole hills; north St. Mary’s River, Ga., 10:8. 

These were probably not the work true mole, but 
the Georgia Pocket Gopher (Geomys whose 
mounds are still conspicuous along the road north 
“Geomys this name being 

Ferry, Black River, C.; crossed, 7:18. 

Skinking [Schenckingh More, fide the 
establishment Baptist leader, probably the vi- 
cinity the present Supply, Brunswick County, C.; 
lodged at, 8:9. 

Mortar Spanish houses St. 
Augustine built oyster shells and mortar, 52. 

etc.): species (for the most part undetermined) 
Culicidae; mosquito curtains pavilions Charleston, 
C.,°8:28; near Willtown, 8:29; between Ridgeland and 
9:3; above Savannah, Ga., 9:3, 9:4; 
near Ebenezer, 9:6, 9:21; near Little Satilla River, 10:6; 
Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:15; near Lake Beresford, 1:18; 
Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:19; intolerable Charleston, 
C., (in this case probably Aedes solicitans 
(E. C., Jr.)); Savannah, the Savannah River, 
St. Augustine, and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
compared, 

Moss, tree-, long: Spanish (Dendropogon usneoides) 
Crescent Lake, Fla., 1:27. 

Moultrie, Major: proprietor plantation near Charles- 
ton, C.; visited, 7:8. 

This was probably not the Revolutionary hero, 
William Moultrie, but his elder brother John (1729- 
1798), physician, Loyalist, and Lieutenant-Governor 
East Florida. Before the Revolution was major 
the South Carolina militia. became Governor 


the Revolution, 1784, sailed for England, where 
spent the remainder his days. (Dict. Am. Biog.; 
Forbes, 1821: 20.) 


Dr. John Moultrie, jr., was the first Carolinian who received 
the degree M.D. the medical school Edinburgh. 
that occasion defended his Latin thesis, ‘‘De Febre 
and obtained the commendation several eminent professors 
the continent Europe. Dr. Moultrie unhappily differed 
with his brothers their firm resistance the royal govern- 
ment. (Johnson, 1851: 234.) 


Mount shell mound Beecher Point, the outlet 
Little Lake George, Fla.; described, 12:28. 

Mount-joy: unidentified bluff St. John’s River above 
Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, Fla.; described, 1:5: 
stopped at, 1:18. 

Mount Royal: large Indian mound Fruitland Cove, 
between Welaka and Georgetown, Fla.; surroundings 
described, 12:28; mound and surroundings described, 
1:25. 

Mud fish: Bowfin Mudfish mia calva); near Charles- 
ton, 

Mulberry Morus sp.; near Charleston, 
8:29; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Mulberry (or these cases, evidently Morus 
alba; plantations Augusta, Ga., 9:12 (footnote); 
sometimes frost, but many planted for silk 
culture the Savannah Basin, 9:16, 9:22; Orphan 
House near Savannah, 9:25. 

Mulberry white: Morus alba; orchards 
Purysburgh, C., 9:3, and near Ebenezer, 
9:5 (and footnote), 9:21 (and footnote). 

Mulberry-trees, black: Morus nigra; cultivated about 
Ebenezer, Ga., 9:21 (footnote). 

Mullet(s): probably the Common Mullet cephalus) 
near Charleston, C., 7:9; Welaka Spring St. 
River, Fla., 12:27; Salt Springs Run, 1:24. 

Mullets, jumping: probably Common 
cephalus); Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:14. 

Mosquito(es). 

Mussel(s) bivalve mollusks, either marine 
(Mytilus and related genera) fresh-water 
Anodonta, and related fossil and living, Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; rocks St. John’s River, 
Fla., Nine Mile Point(?), 12:24; bluff Rolles- 
town, bluff Little Lake George, 12:28; rock 
Lake George, 12:29; bluff above Blue Springs 
1:5; rocks Lake Monroe, 1:7; bluff near Lake 
Harney, 1:9; bluff above Lake George, 1:20; Salt 
Springs Run, 1:24; sea-muscles Island, 
1:24; bluff Crescent Lake, 1:27; coquina 
Anastasia Island, 50. 

According Wyman (1868: 395), the mussel the 
shell-heaps along the St. John’s Unio buckleyi (now 
known buckleyt). 

Myrtle(s) (or Myrica spp.; Fort Barring- 
ton, Ga., 10:3; St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 
11:21, and above Blue Springs Run, 1:5, 1:6; Lake 
Monroe, 1:7; comparison with new evergreen Lake 
Monroe, 1:7; Lake Harney, 1:10; the St. 
near Tocoi Creek, 2:1; Black Creek, 2:3; Anastasia 
Island, 50; Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Probably least majority the foregoing records 
pertain the largest species, Myrica cerifera. 

Myrtle (or dwarf: Myrica pumila; north St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:11; and above Lake George, 12:30, 
1:20; Warsaw and cowpen (apparently near 
head Turtle River, Ga.), 53. 
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Myrtle(s) great (or large): cerifera; 
James Island, (c), 7:11; Lake Waccamaw, 
C., 7:29; south Santee River, C., 8:13; near Jackson- 
boro, 9:1; near St. Augustine, Fla., 50. 

Myrtle like the Jersey sort: perhaps 
carolinensis; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1. 


Nassau [River]: short coastal stream the 
boundary between Nassau and Duval Counties, Fla.; 
lodged branch of, 10:9. 

Nectarine(s) Amygdalus var. 
laevis; Charleston, C., 7:12: near Savannah, 
9:25. 

Negro(es); guide and houses near Willtown, C., 8:29; 
field labors the Carolinas, 8:31; two gibbeted alive for 
poisoning Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; number farm 
near Jacksonboro, 9:1; work cowpen, 9:18 (and 
footnote); occupations slaves country seats near 
Charleston and Savannah, 9:25; tilling the land 
Whitefield’s College near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; rowing 
and cooking for the Bartram party St. John’s River, 
Fla., 12:20; shot Turkey, 12:24; number acres 
various crops tended by, 53. 

Neil’s Thomas: place the west side Cape 
Fear River, C., perhaps Eddy Landing (soil 
map Columbus County, 1915); lodged at, 8:7. 

Schenck (1889: map facing 16) shows 
approximately this location. See also next entry. 

Thomas: apparently place Brunswick, 
C.; lodged at, 8:8. 

Possibly the Neil these two entries was the same 
man, with both town and country residence. 

New Castle, Del.; passed, 7:2. 

Jersey; black jack oaks in, 7:31; mosquitoes and 
flies in, 51. 

York, Y.; provisions shipped from, St. Augus- 
tine, 55. 

See 

“Nor See Nassau. 

North Carolina; travels in, 7:20 8:10 (Map 1); land not 
good South Carolina, 9:2; mill-stones in, 50. 

North River: watercourse paralleling the coast for about 
miles north St. Augustine Inlet, Fla. (soil map 
St. John's County, 1917); rowed up, 12:5; mentioned, 

Nummularia water-: possibly Jussiaea sp. 
Isnardia sp. (R. H.); St. John’s River, 
above Lake George, 12:31. 

Nunnery; none St. Augustine, 55. 

Nyssa these cases, probably black 
gum (Nyssa biflora); James Island, C., 7:11; be- 
tween St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; near 
Moultrie Creek, also Tupelo. 


Oak(s): Quercus spp.; James Island, C., 7:11; along 
Cape Fear River, C., 7:31; south Santee River, 
C., 8:13; shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; along 
Savannah River, Ga., vicinity Brier Creek, 9:7; 
Burke County, 9:8; Burke and Screven Counties, 
9:19; south Fort Barrington, 10:5; St. John’s River, 
Fla., below Lake Beresford, 1:3, and above Blue Springs 
Run, 1:6; Lake Monroe, 1:7. 

Oak-banks: probably live oak (Quercus virginiana); 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Jacksonville, 2:9. 

Oak, black (cf. Catesby, 19, pl. 19): these 
cases, probably black jack oak (either Quercus laevis 
marilandica); near Santee River, C., 7:17; along 
Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; Screven County, Ga., 
9:20; Fort Barrington, 10:3. 


Oak(s), black jack (or broad leaved black): these cases, 
Quercus marilandica; Lake Waccamaw, (c), 
7:29; along Cape Fear River, 7:31. 

Oaks, black jack, very scrubby: Quercus laevis; between 
St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla. (n), 11:15. 

Oak, black red: Quercus sp.; Savannah River bottoms, 
South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9. 

Oak bluffs: probably live oak (Quercus virginiana); 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Lake Beresford (n), 1:18. 
Oak, broad leaved (or broad leaved willow oak): probably 
upland willow oak (Quercus cinerea); near Santee River, 
C., 7:17; Screven County, Ga., 9:20; south Fort 

Barrington, 10:5. 

Oak, cork: Quercus native the Mediterranean 
region; near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Oaks, dwarf: oak runners (Quercus pumila and minima); 
varieties Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; near Little 
Satilla River, 10:6. See also Oak(s), ground. 

Perhaps the pumila, and the ‘‘summer 
minima. 

Oak, odd dwarf: oak runner (Quercus pumila) (W. D.); 
north Ebenezer, Ga. (c), 9:6. 

Oak(s), dwarf (or small) evergreen: probably scrub live-oak 
(Quercus geminata); Charleston, C., 8:21; St. 
John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 12:25; 
Anastasia Island, 50; cut Spaniards for fuel 
Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Oak(s), evergreen (or large evergreen): most all 
cases, live oak (Quercus virginiana); and near Santee 
River, (n), 7:17; size and usefulness Georgetown, 
8:12; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; St. River, 
Fla., near Picolata (n), 11:21, near Mandarin, 12:21, and 
Rollestown (n), 12:25; near St. Augustine, 50; 
Moultrie Creek, 54; growing former Spanish plan- 
tations, 54. See also Oak-banks; Oak bluffs; Oak 
hammocks; Oaks, very large; Oaks, live. 

Oaks, evergreen shrub (or shrubs evergreen oaks): per- 
haps scrub oak (Quercus between St. Augus- 
tine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. River 
Rollestown, 12:25. See also Oak(s), scrub-. 

Oak(s), ground: probably oak runners (either Quercus 
minima pumila); north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; St. John’s River above Lake George, 1:20; 
Anastasia Island, 52; Creek, 54. See 
also Oaks, dwarf. 

Oak hammock(s); and above Lake Harney, Fla., 1:10, 
1:12; Lake Jessup, 1:14; Lake George, 1:23, 
Salt Springs Run, 1:24; St. John’s River below 
Palatka, 1:31; Doctor’s Lake, 2:6; between St. Augus- 
tine and the St. John’s, 2:26. also Hammocks. 

Oak(s), very large: these cases, probably live oak 
(Quercus virginiana); St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Creek, 12:19, and above Jacksonville, 2:8. 

Oaks (or live: Quercus virginiana; between 
St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. 
River near Palatka, 12:25, and near Welaka (n), 12:27; 
the shell-bluffs, 12:28; along the St. John’s, 12:28; 
Lake George, 12:30; Orange Bluff, 1:1; above St. 
Francis, 1:3; below and Lake Beresford (n), 1:4; below 
and above Blue Springs Run (n), 1:4, 1:5; above and 
below Lake Monroe (n), 1:8, 1:17; below Lake Harney 
(n), 1:9; above and Lake Jessup (n), 1:9, 1:14; along 
the St. John’s Mount Royal, 1:25, near Tocoi Creek, 
1:31, below Picolata, 2:1, and Popo Point, 2:2; 
Black Creek (n), 2:3; hewn pieces Fort George Island 
(n), Oak(s), evergreen; Oak(s), very large. 

Oak, narrow leaved winter: possibly laurel oak (Quercus 
laurifolia); near Jacksonboro, C., 

Oak, red: probably southern red oak (Quercus rubra); near 
Santee River, 7:17; along Cape Fear River, 


see 
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7:24, 7:31; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Jacksonboro, 
C., 9:1; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22; Fort Barrington, 
10:3. 

Oak, scarlet: possibly Quercus coccinea; and near Santee 
River, 7:17; Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along 
Cape Fear River, 7:31. 

Oak(s), scrub-: possibly Quercus myrtifolia; about Lake 
Harney, Fla., 1:13; above Lake Jessup, 1:14; Yellow 
Bluff, Lake George (n), 1:23; Rollestown St. 
River, also Oaks, evergreen shrub. 

scrubby white: perhaps scrubby post oak (Quercus 
margaretta); near Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:31; between St. Augustine and 
Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

Oaks, shrubby: Quercus sp.; near St. Francis St. John’s 
River, Fla., 1:2. 

Oak, Spanish: Quercus sp.; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Oak(s), swamp white chestnut (or white swamp oak, 
swamp oaks): probably cow oak (Quercus prinus); near 
Charleston, C., St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Welaka, 12:27, and below Lake Beresford, 1:4. 

Oak, swamp willow. Oak, willow. 

Oak, upland willow: Quercus cinerea; along Cape Fear 
River, C., 7:31. 

Oak(s), water (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 20, pl. 20): 
probably chiefly Quercus nigra, but perhaps including 
Quercus laurifolia, which does not seem have been 

clearly distinguished Bartram; south Santee River, 
C., 8:13; near Charleston, 8:29; below Augusta, 
9:22; near Savannah, 9:25; and south Fort Barring- 
ton, 10:3, 10:5; St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 
11:21, 2:1, near Mandarin, 12:21, above St. Francis, 1:3, 
and below and above Blue Springs Run, 1:4, 1:6; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; above Lake George, 1:20; Crescent Lake, 
1:27; Black Creek, 2:3; bay cypress swamps, 
49; near St. Augustine, 50. 

Oak, white: Quercus alba; along Cape Fear River, 
(n), 7:24, 7:31; near Charleston and Jacksonboro, C., 
8:29, 9:1; Savannah River bottoms, South Carolina, 
opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below 
Augusta (n), 9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:3. 

Oak, white, with very rough shells almost closing over the 
acorn: overcup oak (Quercus lyrata); Fort Barrington, 
Ga., 10:3. 

Oak, white swamp. See Oak(s), swamp white. 

Oak, willow (or willow leaved oak, swamp willow oak): 
probably chiefly Quercus phellos, but perhaps including 
7:29; along Cape Fear River, 7:31; near Charleston and 
Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Oak, winter green: Quercus sp.; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 

Oats: Avena sativa; cultivated North Carolina, 7:22. 

Ogeechee River; crossed, 9:30. 

This river arises near Union Point, Greene County, 
takes southeasterly course, and discharges into the 
Atlantic about miles south 

Bluff: the present St. John’s 
Bluff, the south side St. John’s River, Fla., miles 
west its mouth (Mayport quadrangle); passed, 2:10. 


was here that the French, under Jean Ribault, 1564, 
built Fort Caroline with view establish Huguenot colony, 
which less than eighteen months Menendez, with the purpose 
impeding the progress Protestantism captured, put the 
garrison the sword, and set the inscription, ‘‘not 
Frenchmen, but years iater Dominique 
Gourgues avenged the atrocity, retaking the fort, killing 
the captives, leaving behind attached tree another in- 


robbers, and See Parkman, Pioneers France 
the New 1865, 1868: 460.) 

See Awendaw. 

See Oysters. 

Olives (or olive tree): Olea europaea; of, compared with 
Bear’s fat, 1:14; cultivated Charleston, C., 7:24. 
Onions: Allium cepa; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 

Fla., 55. 

Onobrychis perhaps Psoralea canescens (cf. 
Ravenel, Hammond, 1883: 320); called 
and used medicinally along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24. 

Oranges, orange groves, orange trees, orange walks: 
Citrus spp.; Charleston, C., 8:15; Purysburgh, 
9:3; Savannah Basin, 9:16; Orphan House and 
elsewhere near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; damaged frost 
Fort Barrington, 10:2; along St. John’s River, Fla., 
near Mandarin, 12:21, near Palatka, 12:25, near Welaka, 
12:27, Mount Royal, 12:28, Orange Bluff, 1:1, 
below Lake Beresford, 1:4, and above Lake Harney, 1:11; 
Lake George, 12:30; Lake Jessup, 1:14; 
Glen Spring and Salt Springs Lake George, 1:23, 1:24; 
Indian sites along the St. John’s, 1:27; Popo Point, 
2:2; lower St. John’s, 2:8; former Spanish planta- 
tions, 54. 

Oranges, bitter-sweet: Citrus aurantium; St. 
River, Fla., Georgetown, 12:28, near Lake Beresford, 
1:18, near head Lake George, 1:21, and Forrester 
Point, 1:30; compared with the China orange, 12:28, 1:18. 

Orange, China: Citrus sinensis; compared with the bitter- 
sweet orange, 12:28, 1:18. See also Oranges, sweet. 

Orange-grove, great: Forrester Point, the east side 
St. John’s River, Fla., miles north Palatka (Palatka 
encamped at, 1:30. 

Oranges (or orange-trees), sour: perhaps sour variety 
the sweet orange (Citrus sinensis); eaten with honey 
Indians along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:24; along the 
St. John’s above Lake Dexter, 1:2, near Lake Beresford, 
1:18, near head Lake George, 1:21, and Forrester 
Point, 1:30; southern gardens, 51; St. Augustine, 
52. 

According Small (1933: 761), there are two natural- 
ized species oranges Florida: 
(Citrus aurantium) and the sweet Seville (C. sinensis). 

Bartram distinguishes bitter-sweet, sour, and sweet 
(or China) could scarcely 
have been grapefruit, since Bailey and Bailey (1930: 
156) place the date the introduction the latter into 
the United States about Williams (1837: 
the other two. 

Oranges, sweet: Citrus sinensis; southern gardens, 51; 
St. Augustine, Fla., also Orange, China. 
Orchis, lesser: perhaps golden fringe-orchid 

cristata) (F. P.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Orchis, great palmed: perhaps repens (E. W.); 
not observed near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Orchis, screw (cf. Brett-James, 1925: 259): perhaps ladies’ 
tresses (Spiranthes sp.) (F. P.); between St. Augus- 
tine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

Conte’s suggestion (MS.) Corallorrhiza odon- 
torrhiza does not seem very plausible. 

Orchis, white: perhaps snowy orchid 
(F. P.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Orphan House: miles south Savannah, Ga., the neck 
land between Isle Hope and Vernonburg (Campbell 
map 1780; soil map Chatham County, 1911); 
visited and described, 9:25; small number deaths 
there, 53. 

This institution was founded 1740 George White- 
field, who was sent over the Church England 
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Curate the Colony Georgia. now known 
the Bethesda Home for Boys (Fig. 15), and its bicen- 
tennial was celebrated 1940, although has not been 
maintained quite continuously since its founding. 
fire and hurricane destroyed the original buildings. 
The present buildings are least approximately the 
original site, with outlook eastward over the salt 
marshes Bethesda Creek and Back River. 

For other accounts the Orphan House, see Tailfer 
al. (1741: Hewit (in Carroll, 1836, 
408); Stevens (1847, pl. facing 352); White (1849: 
168; 1854: 329-331); Lee and Agnew (1869: 
Jones (1883, 401-415); and Harden (1913, 

See Oysters. 

Oxen: Bos taurus; South Carolina, 7:16. See also 
Bullock; Cattle; Cow(s); Cowpen(s). 

Oysters (or ‘‘ouster’’), oyster shells: 
Ostrea virginica; James Island, C., 7:11; Long 
Bay, 8:11; near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; coquina St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:13; fed upon Indians along lower 
St. John’s River, 2:9; Fort George Island, 2:11; 
coquina Anastasia Island (c), 50; Spanish houses 
and walls St. Augustine built oyster shells and 
mortar, 52; near mouth Moultrie Creek, 53; 
quick perception oysters Moultrie Creek, and their 
utilization for lime, 54; diet Spaniards St. 
Augustine, 55; shells not large formerly St. 
Augustine, 55. 

Oyster(s) oyster-shells, (fossil subfossil): 
Ostrea spp.; Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along 
Donohue’s Creek, 8:5; Drayton’s Island, Fla., 1:24. 

Oysters (‘‘oisters’’), fossil: Ostrea georgiana (H. P.); 
described Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga. (c), 9:9, 9:10. 


Pack-horses. See Horses. 

palmetto (Sabal palmetto); James Island, C., 7:11; 
south St. Mary’s River, Florida (n) (Fig. 21), 10:9; 
shell-bluffs along St. John’s River, 12:28; below and 
above Blue Springs Run, 1:4, 1:5; below and Lake 
Monroe, 1:6, 1:7, 1:17; above and Lake Jessup, 1:9, 
1:17; top buds cut out and eaten, 1:17; grounds 
adjacent shell-bluffs, 1:23. See also Palmetto(s); 
Palmetto, great; Palmetto, tree. 

Palm-cabbage: top bud cabbage palmetto (Sabal 
palmetto); fine mess cooked, 1:23. 

Palmetto(s) (or for the most 
part probably saw palmetto (Serenoa repens), but per- 
haps few cases cabbage palmetto (Sabal palmetto) 
palmetto ground south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:6, and 
vicinity Satilla River, 10:7; St. John’s River, 
Fla., above Mandarin, 12:22; palmetto ground Nine 
Mile Point(?) the St. John’s, 12:24, between Spal- 
ding’s Lower Store and Alachua, 12:26, and vicinity 
Mount Royal, 12:28; Lake George, 12:30; St. 
Francis, 1:2; Indian hunting cabin above Lake Jessup 
covered with palmetto leaves, 1:9; palmetto-ground 
above Lake Jessup, 1:14, Lake Monroe, 1:17, and 
Lake George, 1:23; Crescent Lake, 1:27; the St. 
John’s near Tocoi Creek, 1:31, 2:1; Black Creek (n), 
Lake, 2:7; St. Augustine thatched 
with, 52. 

Palmetto(s): the following cases, probably cabbage 
palmetto (Sabal palmetto) rather than saw palmetto 
repens); hammocks of, along St. John’s River, 
Fla., 12:28; below Lake Beresford, 1:3; about Lake 
Harney (n), 1:13. 

Palmetto(s) dwarf, small palmetto, 
chamaerops: saw palmetto (Serenoa repens); habitat, 
between Riceboro and Altamaha River, Ga. (n), 10:1; 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla. (n), 11:15; bud 


eaten men, bears, and horses, 1:17; St. 
River above Lake George, 1:20; Lake George, 1:23. 

Palmetto (or great, large: cabbage palmetto 
(Sabal palmetto) (J. C.); Wando River, 
(n), 7:15; head Lake George, Fla., 12:30. 

Palmetto (‘‘palmeto’’), this case, blue-stem (Sabal 
described, Wando River, (n), 7:15. 

Conte (MS.) indicates Chamaerops acaulis Mx., 
which synonym minor. See comments for 
December 28. 

Palmetto, tree, cabbage-tree: cabbage palmetto (Sabal 
St. River, Fla., above Lake George, 
12:31. See also Palm(s); Palmetto(s); Palmetto, great. 

Pancratium: spider lily sp.); St. John’s 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21, and near Palatka, 12:25. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Pancratium rotatum 
menocallis rotata). 

Papaw(s): spp.; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22; 
Fort Barrington, 10:3. 

Papaw, ground, both long and round leaved: spp. 
(the former probably pigmea); Warsaw and 
cowpen (apparently near head Turtle River, 
Ga.), also Anona. 

Pasture; rich Alachua, Fla., 12:26. 


‘Pavia: buckeye (Aesculus spp., probably chiefly entirely 


Ae. pavia); Lake Waccamaw, (c), 7:29; 
Charleston, C., Burke County, Ga., 9:8; young 
shoots destroyed freeze along St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:3; Crescent Lake, 1:27 

Peaches (or peach orchards peach trees): Amygdalus 
persica; Purysburgh, C., 9:3; near Ebenezer, 
Ga., 9:5; killed frost Savannah Basin, 9:16, 9:22; 
Orphan House and another place near Savannah, 
9:25; bloom St. Augustine, Fla., 3:10; southern 
gardens, 51. 

Peak’s: place the vicinity Murrell’s Inlet, C.; 
lodged at, 8:11. (Perhaps the same Pike’s, v.) 

Pears: Pyrus communis; near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Peas (or Carolina peas): Pisum sativum; cultivation 
Carolina, 9:22; killed frost St. Augustine, Fla., 
53; number acres tended one Negro, 53. 

Peas, Indian: perhaps cowpeas catjang); planta- 
tion near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Peavines (‘‘peanines’’): some species Vicia related 
genus; young shoots killed frost below Lake Monroe, 
Fla., 1:6. 

Peedee “peede’’) River; ferry on, 7:18; width 
of, 8:13. 

This river formed the Yadkin, Rocky, and 
Uwharrie Rivers west central North Carolina, and 
flows through eastern South Carolina into Winyah Bay 
Georgetown. 

Pennsylvania; effects lightning in, 8:28; Pennsylvania 
plants Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; mosquitoes 
lower counties of, 51. 

Pepper red: Capsicum St. Augustine, 
Fla., 55. 

Perch probably some centrarchid, such the 
Warmouth Perch near 
Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Perch this case, probably either Yellow 
Perch (Perca flavescens) Common Sunfish 
gibbosus); Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29. 

Perch(es) (or measure distance rod); 
8:5, 12:24. 

Periwinkles (or undetermined gastropod 
mollusks; Long Bay, C., 8:11; near Lake 
Monroe, Fla. (perhaps Viviparus georgianus this case 
(H. P.)), 1:7; strata Drayton’s Island, 1:24; 
rock Black Creek, 2:4; coquina Anastasia 
Island, 50. 
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Persicaria, (water): smartweed (Polygonum sp.); St. 
River, Fla., above Lake George, 12:31, above 
Lake Harney, 1:12, and below Lake Beresford, 1:19. 

virginiana; James Island, C., 7:11; Fort Barring- 
ton, Ga., 10:3; Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:14. 

See Ptelea. 

Petrified wood; Silver Bluff, C., also 
Tree(s), petrified. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; set out from, 7:1; business and customs 
compared with those Charleston and Savannah, 9:25; 
lack pubite square like 9:28; provisions 
shipped from, St. Augustine, 55. 

Piazzas uses houses Carolinas and 
Georgia, 9:26. 

Picolata: fort (Fig. 25) St. John’s River, Fla., the 
approximate latitude St. Augustine, near the 
present little settlement Picolata (soil map St. 
John’s County, 1917); arrival presents at, 11:11; 
congress at, 11:13, 11:14; ready set out for, 11:14; set 
out for, 11:15; treaty at, 11:18; horses running away 
from, 11:25; arrived and lodged at, 12:23; miles from 
Lower Store, 12:26; arrived at, 2:1; mentioned, 
2:15, also Fort 


Picolati, the east side the river, twenty miles from St. 
Augustine, remarkable for its ancient fort, built the 
Spaniards, with square tower thirty feet high, and deep 
ditch around it, which now partly filled The stone was 
brought from St. Anastatia (Forbes, 1821: 81.) 

Nothing remains except two the shattered walls, 
through which loop holes and meutrieres are pierced: stands 
low bluff and half concealed the luxuriant branches 
surrounding trees, reminds the visitor who views from the 
river, the deserted castellated residence some antient 
feudal lord. the opposite west side the St. John’s was 
fort Poppa, which scarce vestige 
1823: 67.) 

The purpose the forts Picolata was guard the passage 
the river, and keep open the communication with St. 
Marks and Pensacola (Fairbanks, 1858: 144). 


For further information, see Chatelain (1941: 78, 83, 
90-92, 166-167 (note 85), map 15). 

Picolata Creek: the present Sixmile Creek, entering St. 
John’s River, Fla., miles below Picolata (soil map St. 
John’s County, 1917); large swamp mouth of, 2:1; 
mentioned, 2:25. 

Pigeons: Passenger Pigeons migratorius); 
Lake George, Fla., 1:25. 

This one the very earliest records the species 
Florida. now extinct. 

Pignut, (narrow leaved): sp.; James Island, 
C., 7:11; near Charleston, 8:29. 

Pike: either Jackfish niger) Red-finned Pike 
americanus); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Pike’s: place north Murrell’s Inlet, C.; lodged at, 
7:18. (Perhaps the same v.) 

Pilot, our: son Robert Davis, 

Pine(s): Pinus spp.; near Santee River, C., 7:17; near 
Charleston and Jacksonboro, 8:29, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:8; near Savannah, 9:25; Fort Barrington, 10:3; 
lodged under, south Fort Barrington, 10:5, near Little 
Satilla River, 10:6, and south Jacksonville, Fla., 10:10; 
sparse and not large near St. Augustine, 11:5; small and 
straggling between St. Augustine and Picolata, but 
larger toward the St. John’s, 11:15; winter-quarters 
for yellow wasps the St. John’s, 12:24; Lake George 
vicinity, 12:29, 12:30, 1:20, 1:23; below and Lake 
Beresford, 1:3, 1:4; above Blue Springs Run, 1:6; above 
and about Lake Harney, 1:12, 1:13; Spalding’s Lower 


Store, 1:26; Crescent Lake, 1:27; Rollestown, 1:29; 
Rice Creek, 1:30; those about Moultrie Creek cut 
down the Spaniards, 54; growing former Spanish 
Piney ground, etc. 

Pine, ground. See Ground pine. 

Pine, Jersey: Pinus virginiana; comparison with glabra, 
9:25, 54. 

Pine(s), large, lofty, tall: most cases, probably long- 
leaf pine (Pinus palustris), but some cases perhaps 
loblolly pine (P. taeda) slash pine (P. near 
Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along Cape Fear River, 
7:31; south Santee River, C., 8:13; used for barrel 
staves, but seldom for turpentine, west Charleston, 
9:2; shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; along Savannah 
River vicinity Brier Creek, Ga., 9:7; Burke and 
Screven Counties, 9:19; size relation soil Screven 
County, 9:20; near Ogeechee River, 9:30; south Fort 
Barrington, 10:6; north Satilla River, 10:8; between 
St. Mary’s and St. John’s Rivers, Fla., 10:9, 
between St. Augustine and the St. John’s, 2:15, 2:27. 

Pine(s), long leaved: Pinus palustris; James Island, 
C., 7:11; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:31; habitat, 
9:25; near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Pine, narrow leaf: possibly shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata) 
along Cape Fear River, C., See also Pine, 
leaf. 

Pine, petrified: undetermined; along Willis Creek, Cumber- 
land County, C., 8:1. 

Pine, pitch: possibly black pine (Pinus serotina); James 
7:11. 

Pines, short: Pinus sp.; Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Pine, spruce- (or Pinus clausa; Yellow Bluff, 
Lake George, Fla. (n), 1:23; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 
See also Pine, leaved spruce. 

Pines, swamp: probably black pine (Pinus serotina); near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Pine, three leaved (or three 
probably loblolly pine (Pinus taeda); along 
Cape Fear River, (n), 7:31; habitat, 9:25; near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Pine, leaved spruce spruce pine (Pinus 
habitat, 9:25. 

Pine, leaf (or probably shortleaf pine 
(Pinus echinata); along Cape Fear River, C., 
habitat, 9:25. See also Pine, narrow leaf. 

Pine, white: Pinus strobus; not found along lower Savannah 
River, 9:6. 

Pine barrens: well-defined plant association, usually 
gently rolling level ground, fairly frequently visited 
fire, and characterized open growth pines 
(chiefly longleaf slash pines the Southeastern 
States), with some oaks the drier portions, and with 
low and generally abundant undergrowth shrubs 
and herbs (cf. Harper, 1906: 44-62; Harper, 
1927: west Charleston, C., Screven 
County, Ga., 9:20; between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 
10:7; Welaka St. John’s River, Fla., 12:27; near 
head Lake George, 12:31; Lake Monroe, 1:17; 
between St. Augustine and the St. John’s, 2:15. 

Pine-bluff(s); St. John’s River, Fla., near Lake Beres- 
ford, 1:18; Black Creek, 2:2, 2:5. 

Pine-land(s); along lower St. John’s River, Fla., 12:22, 
12:24, 12:26; Rollestown, 12:25; between 
Lower Store and Alachua, 12:26; near Mount Royal. 
12:28; along Lake George, 12:30, 1:24; Orange 
1:1; and above Lake Dexter, 1:2; below Lake Beres- 
ford, 1:4; below Lake Monroe, 1:6, 1:17; above and 
Lake Jessup, 1:9, 1:14; below, at, and above Lake Har- 
ney, 1:9, 1:10, 1:11; near the St. John’s above Lake 
George, 1:20; not suitable for Indian cultivation corn 
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1:23; Island, 1:24; Crescent Lake, 1:26, 
1:28; Forrester Point, 1:30, and farther down the St. 
John’s, 1:31, 2:1; Black Creek, 2:3, 2:4. 

Pine ridge; above Blue Springs Run St. John’s River 

Pine-savannah; Doctor’s Lake, Fla., 2:7. See also 
Savannas. 

Pine-woods; St. John’s River, Fla., near Jacksonville, 
2:9, 

Piney ground; Brunswick County, C., 8:9; Burke 
and Screven Counties, Ga., 9:18, 9:19; between Rice- 
boro and Altamaha River, 10:1; St. John’s River, 
Fla., above Lake Jessup, 1:14. 

Pink-root, Indian. See Spigelia. 

Pipe(s); friendship, smoked treaty Picolata, 11:18; 
ceremony of, Congress Picolata, 51. 

See Pyrites. 

Pishamins: obsolete variant (according Webster’s New 
Inter. Dict.) persimmons, 

Pistia: water lettuce stratiotes); St. John’s River, 
above Lake George, 12:31, above Lake Harney, 
1:12, and below Lake Beresford, 1:19. 

Pitch from pines; hardening with age, 8:14. See also Tar. 

Plane tree: sycamore (Platanus occidentalis); along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24. 

Plants; medicinal, Jacksonboro, C., 8:30; flowering 
and ripening later southern localities than northern, 
9:23. 

Plantain, large kind: undetermined; along Cape Fear 
River, 

Plantation; crops plantation near Moultrie Creek, 
Fla., also Corn; Indigo; Rice. 

Plum tree: probably Prunus domestica; blossom 
Spalding’s Lower Store, 1:26, and St. Augustine, Fla., 
3:10. 

Plums Chickasaw Prunus an- 
gustifolia; the Savannah Basin, 9:16. 

Poincian, tall: undetermined plant; Screven County, 

a., 9:20. 

Point land, large, the east side St. John’s River, 
Fla., opposite Doctor’s Lake: Mandarin Point, Duval 
County (Orange Park quadrangle); 2:5. 

Poisoning; master two Negroes, 9:1. 

Polygala, yellow: bachelor’s button (Polygala lutea) (J. 
C.); ranging from New Jersey the Savannah 
River, 9:3. 

Pomegranate(s): Punica granatum; Purysburgh, C., 
9:3; few planted Savannah Basin, 9:16; comparative 
dates ripening Charleston and Savannah, 9:23; 
Orphan House and another place near Savannah, 9:25; 
for dinner, 10:1; southern gardens, 51. 

Pompions. See Pumpkin(s). 

Ponds; fish, country estates South Carolina, 9:2; 
pine barrens, drying Screven County, Ga., 9:20, 
Savannah Basin, drying and producing crops, 9:22; 
pine-lands the South, 12:28; pine-lands near St. 
John’s River above Lake George, Fla., 1:20. 

Pond lake, great inland: probably the 
Moore (1894: and third map following 
130), adjoining St. John’s River west Lemon Bluff 
Volusia County, 1:8. 

Ponpon (or apparently alternative name 
for Jacksonboro v.), Colleton County, 
mentioned, 8:15; arrived at, 8:30. 

some old maps, however, Ponpon shown the 
east side the Edisto, opposite Jacksonboro. 

Ponpon River: the present Edisto River, 
C.; Jacksonboro situated on, 9:1. 

The two forks the Edisto arise near the Fall Line 
the vicinity Leesville and Johnston, C., and unite 


near Branchville. The river empties into St. Helena 
Sound. 

Pontederia: pickerel-weed (P. cordata); between St. Augus- 
tine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. John’s River the 
vicinity Palatka, 12:25. 

Popa fort: the present Popo Point, the east side 
St. John’s River, Fla., opposite Green Cove Springs; 
described, 2:2. 

Poplar (‘‘our perhaps tulip tree 
tulip poplar tulipifera) rather than one 
more species true poplar cottonwood (Populus); 
Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 
7:24; near Charleston and Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; 
below Augusta, Ga., See 
Tulip tree. 

the diary for September Bartram 
vernacular name for Pennsylvania (F. 
P.) well the South. 

Pork; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 
there, 55. 

Pot(s), Indian. See Indian baskets, 

Potatoes: either sweet potatoes batatas) 
potatoes (Solanum tuberosum), both, but more prob- 
ably the former; cultivation North Carolina and 
7:22, 9:22; number acres tended one 
Negro, 53; plantation near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 

Potomac River; 8:1. 

Prenanthes: rattlesnake root (Prenanthes Nabalus sp.); 
Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9. 

Presents; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, 11:19, 
11:20. 

Prinos, dwarf: sp., possibly ambigua; Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga. (c), 9:19. 

Prinos, evergreen, inkberries: gallberries glabra); 
bay cypress swamps, also Ink berries. 
Ptelea wafer ash (Ptelea trifoliata); along 
Savannah River vicinity Brier Creek, Ga., 9:7; 

below Augusta, 9:22. 

Pulse (‘‘pullse’’): edible seeds various leguminous crops; 
southern gardens, 51. 

Pumpkin(s) (“pompions” Cucurbita pepo; 
southern gardens, 51; vines killed frost St. 
Augustine, Fla., 53; diet Spaniards St. 
Augustine, 55. 

Purysburgh C.: Savannah River, 
miles west Hardeeville, Jasper County; fruit grown 
at, and trip down the river from, 9:3. 

“This town was named honor John Pury, 
founder Swiss settlement South Carolina. Here, 
for time early 1779, General Lincoln [in command 
Revolutionary forces] had his 
son, 1923: 205.) The site now almost deserted, but 
single residence remaining. 


Quinces Cydonia oblonga; Purysburgh, 


place Charleston County, C., some- 
where between Awendaw and Charleston; lodged at, 
8:14. 

bridge: over Wallace River, 
mile above its junction with Rantowle’s Creek, Charles- 
ton County, (Ravenels crossed, 8:29. 

Rats; sleeping among, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

The identity these rats uncertain. According 
Lantz (1910: 18, 20), the Brown Rat (Rattus norvegicus) 
was not brought this country till the beginning 
the Revolution, The Black Rat (R. rattus 
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rattus) well established the settled parts [of the 
the beginning the eighteenth century.” 
the other hand, the gray representative the latter 
species, the Roof Rat alexandrinus), said have 
first appeared Pierce County, Ga., 1871 (Harper, 
1927: 368). Perhaps the species referred here was 
actually the native Cotton Mouse (Peromyscus 
nus gossypinus), which resorts commonly corncribs. 

Rat, wood-: Florida Wood Rat (Neotoma floridana 
dana); nest described, and adult and young one seen, 
near Lake Harney, Fla., 1:10. 

Rattle box, Indian; Congress Picolata, Fla., 51. 

Rattlesnake: Crotalus sp.; 9:6. 

Rattlesnake, monstrous (or ‘‘very large’’): probably the 
Diamondback (Crotalus adamanteus); 
Fla., 11:21 (cf. Bartram, 1791: 271); Mount 
Royal, 1:25. 

Razor shells: probably Razor Clams 
directus) (R. McL.); Long Bay, C., 
coquina Anastasia Island, Fla., 50. 

place Burke County, Ga., perhaps the 
vicinity Hancock Landing; lodged at, 9:8. 

Red bay. See Bay, red. 

Red-cedar(s). See Cedar(s). 

Red-maple. See Maple, red. 

Red oak. See Oak, red. 

Reeds (or perhaps communis; 
St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake Beresford (c), 1:4; 
above Blue Springs Run, 1:5, 1:6; reed marsh below Lake 
Monroe and Lake Harney, 1:7, 1:9; reedy ground 
above Lake Monroe (n), 1:8; stopping bateau above 
Lake Harney, 1:12. 

Reedy Delaware River, off Port Penn, Newcastle 
County, Del.; arrived at, 7:2. 

place along the lower Savannah River, perhaps 
near Blue Springs Black Creek Landing, Screven 
County, Ga.; set out from, 9:7. 

Rice: Oryza sativa: cultivation near Charleston, C., 7:8, 
7:9, 7:24, near Santee River, 7:16, North Carolina, 
7:22, and and near Jacksonboro, C., 8:31, 9:1; 
marsh near Lake Waccamaw, C., unsuitable for, 7:29; 
rice land and profitable crop, west Charleston, 
9:2; Savannah Basin, 9:16; swamp suitable for, near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:25; rice swamp above Savannah, 9:28; 
rice fields between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30; de- 
stroyed excessive rains, 10:2; bottom land for, 
near Satilla River, 10:7; swamps the best rice grounds 
along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; swamps and marshes 
only proper for rice, 1:23; never planted Indians, 
1:23; ratio rough and clean rice, and number acres 
tended one Negro, 53; plantation near Moultrie 
Creek, Fla., and method planting, 54; St. 
Augustine, 55. 

rice culture the Southeastern States, see Porcher 
(1869: 668-677) and Gray (1933, 

Roach, silver: probably Southern Golden Shiner 

gonus crysoleucas boscit); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 
Bosc himself reported the common 

name Notemigonus South Carolina (Cuvier and 

Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poissons, 17: 234, 1844). 

Roads; good condition west Charleston, C., 9:2, 9:3; 
very bad north Savannah, Ga., 9:4, 9:22 (and foot- 
note); excellent between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30; 
bad between Riceboro and Altamaha River, 10:1. 

Rocks, fossiliferous; Long Bay, C., 7:19; Salt 
Springs, Fla., 1:24. 

Rolle Squire: Lord Denys Rolle, founder the 
short-lived colony Rollestown St. John’s River, 
Fla.; arrived his place, 12:25; claims along 
Creek, 1:28. 


ment founded Lord Denys the east side 
St. John’s River, Fla., between the present Palatka 
and San Mateo; arrived at, 1:28; described, 1:29; set 
out from, 1:30; river swamps larger above than below, 

“The plantation Lord Rolles, deserted some four- 
score years since, now overgrown with pines foot 
diameter” (Brinton, 1859: 173). 

Rood: measure distance (sometimes rod, but usually 
yards); 1:3, 1:6, 1:7, 1:10, 1:17, 1:25. 

Roots; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 55. 

Captain: place Little River, near the 
North Carolina-South Carolina lodged at, 
8:10. 

Round-lake: Lake Harney, Volusia and Seminole Coun- 
ties, Fla.; came to, also Lake, miles 
diameter. 

Rourke’s Edmond: place southwest Lake 
Waccamaw, traveled to, 7:21. 

Arroba. 

Runs: small watercourses; between Picolata 
Augustine, Fla., 11:22. 

See 

Rush, better than the common the three-square bull- 
rushes: probably Juncus roemerianus; St. 
River, Fla., Forbes’s Bluff (c), 2:9. 

Rust, resident near Little River, the North 
Carolina-South Carolina boundary; lodged his place, 
7:19; set out with, 7:20. 

St. Anastasia See Anastasia Island. 

St. Augustine (or simply the first permanent 
settlement the United States, founded the Span- 
iards 1565 the east coast Florida St. Augustine 
Inlet, the present St. John’s County (Figs. 22, 23); 
impending visit Henry Laurens at, 8:26, 8:27; chest 
shipped to, 8:28; inquiries about the route to, 9:24; 
departure for, from Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:5; soil poor 
and trees small and sparse vicinity, 10:11, 11:5; ar- 
rival at, 10:11; almost island, 10:13; William Bartram 
and Dr. Yates rode out of, 10:17; rode out of, 10:21, 11:5; 
safe harbor, but difficult for vessels leave certain 
winds, 10:26; walked out from, 11:7; copy treaty kept 
at, 11:18; set out from Picolata for, 11:22; remained at, 
11:22 12:19; set out from, 12:19, 2:15, 2:25, 3:3; fruit 
trees there destroyed freeze, 1:3; set out for, 
arrived at, 2:13; returned to, 2:16, 2:27, 3:9; got over the 
bar at, 3:18; set sail from, 3:19; few cypresses near, 50; 
mosquitoes in, description of, frost 
and ice at, 53; annual funds for the garrison there, 
54. 

For some descriptions St. Augustine, see Stork 
(1769: Schoepf (1911, Forbes (1821: 
84-89), Fairbanks (1858), Reynolds (1885), and Chate- 
lain (1941: 

Bartram’s frequent dropping from St. Augus- 
tine probably resulted from general Quaker prejudice 
against the use such titles (cf. Brett-James, 1925: 231). 

St. John’s (or “St. River, 
tide Picolata, 11:16; crossing canoe, and width 
Picolata, 11:21; bordered with swamps, 11:22; tide 
and extent brackish water, 12:19; embarking for 
voyage the river, 12:20; tides extending Lake 
George, 12:30; floods on, 12:30; width and depth 
Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:1, above Lake Beresford, 1:4, 
1:18, between Lakes Jessup and Harney, 1:10, above 
Lake Harney, 1:11, and Rollestown, 1:29; covered 
with great patches water plants above Lake Harney, 
1:12; current and height near Lake Beresford, 1:18: 
every fertile spot along the river inhabited Indians, 
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1:27; crossed, near Mandarin Point, 2:7; tides on, 2:10; 
surroundings near mouth described, 2:10 2:12; pre- 
pared ride to, 2:14; set out toward, 2:15; drawing 
courses of, for the Governor, 2:17, 2:19; prepared 
to, 2:24; set out for, 2:25, 3:3; arrived at, 2:26; set out 
from, 2:27; searched about the river, 3:4; mentioned, 
51; country along the river planted the Spaniards, 
54. 

This river about 400 miles long. arises 
Brevard and Osceola Counties, takes general northerly 
course, and discharges into the Atlantic east Jack- 
sonville. 

St. Mark’s: this case, tidal creek about mile 
length, flowing southward and entering St. Augustine 
Inlet, Fla., near Castillo San Marcos (soil map St. 
John’s County, 1917); 52. 

St. in-this case, settlement near Apalachee Bay 
Wakulla County, Fla.; planted the Spaniards, who 
were eventually driven thence the Creeks, 54. 

1784 old Spanish town St. Mare Apa- 
lache, the Mexican Gulf, has almost gone 
(Schoepf, 1911, 236). 

St. Mary’s River: arising the southeastern corner 
Okefinokee Swamp and forming the boundary between 
and Florida during its course the Atlantic; 
width, depth, and tide King’s Ferry (Fig. 17), 10:8; 
mentioned, 51. 

St. Sebastian’s (or the present 
San Sebastian River, arising several miles northwest 
St. Augustine, Fla., skirting the west side the city, and 
emptying into Matanzas River; its course described, 
51-52, 53. 

“St. See St. John’s River. 

Salading (‘‘salleting’’): vegetables herbs for salads; 
southern gardens, 51. 

Salt; price St. Augustine, Fla., and use binder 
cement, 55. 

Salt marsh; near Savannah, Ga., Anastasia Island, 
52. 

Saluda [Mountains]: along the boundary be- 
tween northwestern South Carolina and southwestern 
North Carolina; Seneca River arising in, 9:22. 

Sampit River, C.; Georgetown situated on, 
7:17, 8:13. 

This comparatively short coastal stream, flowing 
eastward into Winyah Bay. 

(a) areas (not necessarily pronounced 
elevation) with dry sandy soil, with scant ground vegeta- 
tion, and with oaks predominating the arboreal 
growth, (b) sand dunes; Brunswick County, 
8:9; near Savannah, Ga., 9:4; near Altamaha River, 
10:1, 10:4; St. John’s River, Fla., near Jacksonville 
and near its mouth, 2:9, 2:12; the source bay 
cypress swamp, 49; Anastasia Island, 50, 52. 

Those near the St. John’s mouth and Anastasia 
Island are sand dunes. Those near the Altamaha are 
represented the soil map McIntosh County (1929) 
extensive area Norfolk sand paralleling the river 
the vicinity Fort Barrington. 

Sandstone; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30, 8:1; 
bluff St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake Jessup, 1:9. 

Sandy-point, St. John’s River, Fla., opposite Trout 
River: the present Reddie Point (Jacksonville quad- 
rangle); described, 2:12. 

Sanicle, sweet rooted: Sanicula trifoliata; Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga. (c), 9:9. 

Santee River, C.; crossed, 7:17; width 
Ferry, 8:13. 

The Santee formed the junction the Congaree 
and Wateree Rivers central South Carolina, and enters 
the Atlantic between Georgetown and Cape Romaine. 


Sarracenia the hooded kind: small trumpets 
minor); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Conte (MS.) suggests variolaris, which 
synonym minor. 

Sarracenia long leaved: yellow trumpets 
flava) (J. C.); not observed South Carolina west 
Charleston, 9:3; south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:5. 

Sassafras (or Sassafras albidum; along Cape 
Fear River, (n), 7:24; below Augusta, Ga. (n), 
9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:3; compared with 
parviflorum, 1:24. 

Satilla [River], great: southeastern 
Georgia, arising near Fitzgerald and emptying into the 
Atlantic between Brunswick and St. Mary’s; arrived at, 
10:7; soil between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 10:7; 
width, depth, and tide Ferry, 10:7; comparison 
floods Satilla, Altamaha, and more northern rivers, 
10:7; not populated above Ferry, 10:7; departure 
from, 10:8. 

Satilla, Little. See Little Satilla. 

Saururus: lizard’s tail (Saururus cernuus); St. John's 
River, Fla., near Palatka, 12:25. 

grassy areas, more less level and moist, sometimes 
treeless, but the Bartrams’ usage evidently including 
the more open type pine barrens; near Santee River, 
C., 7:17, 8:13; near Georgetown, 7:18; Brunswick 
and Columbus Counties, C., 7:20; southwest Lake 
Waccamaw, 7:21; erosion soil after clearing and culti- 
vation, 7:24; along Cape Fear River, C., 8:7, 8:8; 
Brunswick County, 8:9, 8:10; Charleston County, 
C., 8:14; near Purysburgh, 9:3; near Savannah, 
9:4, 9:22 (footnote); south Satilla River, 10:8; few 
near St. Augustine, Fla., between St. Augustine and 
Picolata, 11:5, 11:15; St. John’s River Rollestown, 
12:25, near Mount Royal, 12:28, St. Francis, 1:2, 
Lake Harney, 1:10, above Lake George, 1:20, and 
near Jacksonville, 2.9; between St. Augustine and the 
St. John’s, 2:15, 2:16, 2:25, 2:26, 2:27; along Moultrie 
Creek, also Pine-savannah. 

some quarters distinction was evidently made 
between savannas and pine barrens. Thus 
Baldwin writes from Fort George, Fla., 1817 (in 
Darlington, 1843: 217): call Savannas, this 
country, correspond pretty well with the Prairies the 
West; but are seldom soil them 
clayey,—while the Pine barren See also 
Romans (1776: 

nah Ga.: capital the Colony Georgia, 
situated the Savannah River miles above its 
mouth; species spurge found from the Ponpon 
Savannah, and south Savannah, 8:15, 9:3; fresh water 
river at, 9:3; arrived at, 9:4; set out from, 9:5; young 
trees killed frost near, 9:16; preparing depart from 
Silver Bluff, C., for, 9:17; silk cocoons from Ebenezer 
sold and wound at, 9:21 (and footnote); dimensions 
Council House, Silk House, English Church, and river 
bank, 9:22; frost September near, 9:22; arrived at, 
9:22; compared with more northern localities flowering 
dates plants, 9:23; inhabitants’ seasonal occupation 
town residences and country seats, 9:25; business 
compared with that Philadelphia, 9:25; town de- 
scribed, 9:28; market place described, 9:29; set out from, 
9:30; mosquitoes in, 50. 

For another account Savannah about this period, 
see Brahm (1849: 36-48). For old view 
Savannah, see Jones (1883, pl. facing 121) and 
Harden (1913, 60, fig.). 

Savannah Basin, few fruit trees planted in, 9:16; trees 
killed frost in, 9:22. 
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Savannah River: formed the 
junction the Tugaloo and Seneca Rivers, and consti- 
tuting the boundary between Georgia and South Caro- 
lina throughout its extent; limestone extending through 
South Carolina to, 8:31; crossed Purysburgh, 9:3; tide 
and floods on, 9:3; soils bluffs along, 9:3, 9:5; crossed 
Shell Bluff, 9:9, 9:10; observations the falls 
Augusta, 9:22; wearing away bluffs and changing its 
channel, 9:22; use bateaux on, 9:22; bank Savannah 
described, 9:22, 9:28; plant specimens from, 10:19; 
mosquitoes along, 9:4, 50. 

Saxifrage: undetermined; St. John’s River, Fla., above 
Lake George, 12:31. 

Scallop(s) (or bivalve mollusks 
the genus Pecten; limestone Lake Waccamaw, 
C., 7:29; Long Bay, C., 8:11; not found south 
Carolina, 1:24; not native St. Augustine region, Fla., 
50. 

Pecten eboreus was collected the limestone Lake 
1939. 

oak. See Oak, scarlet. 

Schooner(s) (or dined on, Picolata, Fla., 
11:16; guns fired from, 11:18; inland passage for, north- 
ward from St. John’s River, 2:12. 

Highlanders; carelessness colonists, 9:22. 

Scrub-oak(s). See Oaks, scrub-. 

Sea; influence climate Georgia and South Carolina, 
9;22. 

Sea-eggs: perhaps fossil echinoids deposits 
along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Sea-muscles. See Mussel(s). 

Sea stars: starfish (any echinoderms the class 
Long Bay, C., 8:11. 

Seeds; Anastasia Island, Fla., 10:29. 

See Cephalanthus. 

Gronovius, 1762: 116): probably button- 
snakeroot blazing star spp.); near Purysburgh, 
C., 9:3; near head Turtle River, Ga., also 
Jacea(s). 

Shad: marine species ascending 
streams spawn; Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29. 

Shells (or various undetermined species; Long 
Bay, 7:19, 8:11; limestone, probably Rocky 
Creek, Screven County, Ga., 9:7; imperfectly petrified, 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Shells (or ‘‘shels’’), sea: various undetermined species; 
limestone near Charleston, C., 7:9, and Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; strata South Carolina, 7:24; 
deposits along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30, 8:4, 8:5, 
8:6; fossil and Recent, Long Bay, C., 8:11; fossil, 
Savannah Basin, 9:19; subterranean deposits near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:25; coquina St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:13; Lake Monroe, 1:7; ground, forming clay 
St. John’s River, 1:20; rocks Salt Springs, 1:24, 
and Black Creek, 2:4. 

Shells, this case, probably the gastropod 
georgianus; mixed soil Mount Royal, Fla., 1:25. 
Shell bank (or bluff), about 200 feet above Savannah River, 
Burke County, soils, fossils, and flora described, 

9:9, 9:10. 

Shell Bluff the west side the river, between the 
mouths Boggy Gut and Newberry Creeks 
Cut quadrangle). special scientific interest 
the place the original discovery the giant fossil 
oysters (Ostrea georgiana); also the habitat certain 
Piedmont plants not generally found the Coastal 
Plain. John Bartram was evidently the first scientific 
man notice these fossil oysters. 


Shell-bluff(s) (or St. John’s River, 
Rollestown, 12:25; snail shell ridge 
Island, 12:26; composing Mount Hope Little Lake 
George, 12:28; planting grounds former Florida 
Indians, 12:28; near Mount Royal, 12:28; head 
Lake George, 12:30; above Upper Store, 1:1; 
two above Lake Dexter, 1:2; below Lake Monroe, 1:6; 
Silver Glen Spring Lake George, 1:23. 

Shell bluffs are elevated areas the shores rivers 
and lakes Florida, composed principally the shells 
mollusks discarded the aborigines after they had 
consumed the fleshy contents the shells. The shell 
heaps represent gradual accumulations over thousands 
years, and some them are astonishing size and 
extent. For example, Orange Bluff, just below Lake 
Dexter, rises height feet and covers acres. 
The bulk the shells the mounds consists Viviparus 
georgianus; other species found include Pomacea paludosa 
and buckleyi. (Cf. Wyman, 37.) 

Shell (or rock: coquina; Anastasia Island, 
Fla. (Fig. 36), 50, See also Shell stone(s). 

This the type locality the Anastasia formation 
late Pleistocene age (H. R.). 


The quarries are situated ridge that runs parallel 
with the sea, the whole length the Island, and distance 
one two miles from the beach. Island here about 
three miles wide; and the width the testaceous ridge 300 
400 yards, and unknown depth. The quarries have not 
been sunk more than excellent fresh water 
obstructs all further progress Dar- 
lington, 1843: 


For further account this coquina, see Dietz (1824). 

Shell (or stone(s): coquina; used construction 

fort (Figs. 26, 28) St. Augustine, Fla., 10:13; houses, 

fort, convent, and church St. Augustine built of, 
See also Shell rock. 

Ships, large; inland passage for, north St. River, 

Shrubs, several very curious: including 
(Franklinia alatamaha) 18) and 
(Pinckneya bracteata) (cf. Harper, 1942a); near Fort 
Barrington, Ga., 10:1. 

Siliquastrum (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 64): 
canadensis); near Savannah, Ga., 

Silk; culture Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5 (footnote), 9:16, 9:21 
(and footnote); manufacture Augusta, 9:12 (footnote). 

Silk house Savannah, Ga.; dimensions, 9:22. 

The (apparently identical with 
this silk house) stood lot bounded Abercorn, 
St. Lincoln, and Bryan was built 
1751 and destroyed fire 1839. (Harden, 1913, 
57.) 

Silkworms: Bombyx mori; dying after destruction mul- 
berry leaves frost Savannah Basin, 9:22; damaged 
thunder, 9:22. 

Silver Bluff, this case, apparently the Lower Silver 
Bluff current maps (Augusta quadrangle), which 
about mile below the site Galphin’s store Silver 
Bluff the Savannah River; visited, 9:10 (and footnote). 

Silver roach. See Roach, silver. 

Simonds’: place near Waccamaw River, C.; set out 
from, 7:21. 

Singletary’s, Richard: place Bladen County, C., 
not far from Cape Fear River; visited, 7:24. 

This was doubtless upstream from Ashwood, and 
perhaps the west side the river, although Singletary 
and Little Singletary Lakes, presumably named for this 
family, are the east side the river. 
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Sisters’ Creek, Fla.: tidal channel entering St. 
River from the north miles above its mouth (Mayport 
quadrangle) described, 2:12. 

See Little Satilla. 

Skins; trade in, 9:9 (footnote). 

Smallpox; Orphan House near Savannah, Ga., 53. 

Smilax: catbrier bamboo (Smilax sp.); near St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., 50. 

Smilax, evergreen: perhaps black bamboo (Smilax lauri- 
folia); bay cypress swamps, 49, 

Snails: undetermined gastropod mollusks; Long Bay, 

Snail shells: Recent deposits, Pomacea; fossil deposits, 
undetermined; rocks St. John’s River, Fla., 12:24; 
Rollestown, 12:25; snail shell ridge 
Island, 12:26; Mount Hope Little Lake George, 
12:28; Mount Royal and vicinity, 12:28; Lake 
George, 12:29; above Blue Springs Run, 1:5; rocks 
Lake Monroe, 1:7; above Lake George, 1:20; Crescent 
Lake, 1:27. 

Snail tower shells: undetermined; limestone Blue 
Springs, Screven County, Ga., 9:19. 

Snake: undetermined; drawing of, William Bartram, 
9:15. 

Snake, spotted: undetermined; Silver Bluff, C., 9:15. 

Conte (MS.) suggests ‘‘Coluber 
crurus fulvius), the Coral Snake. Other possibilities 
are the Scarlet Snake (Cemophora coccinea) and the Corn 
Snake (Elaphe guttata). 

Snow; Charleston, C., 9:16. 

Soil(s); about Ebenezer and Augusta, Ga., 9:22; strata 
bluff opposite Augusta and Altamaha River, 9:22, 
10:4; between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 10:7; north 
St. Mary’s River, 10:8; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11. 

Soldier; pay St. Augustine, 55. 

Solidago: goldenrod (Solidago sp.); near head Turtle 
River, Ga., 10:6. 

seal, berry bearing: probably 
mosa; Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga. (c), 9:9. 

South Carolina; travels in, 7:7 7:20, 8:11 9:3, 3:22 
4:10 (Map 1); land better than North Carolina, 9:2; 
plants of, Mount Hope Little Lake George, Fla., 
12:28. 

Spalding’s Lower Store: the present Stokes’ Landing, 
the west side St. John’s River, Fla., miles southwest 
Palatka; arrived at, 12:26; set out from, 12:27; en- 
camped at, 1:25. 

Spalding’s Upper Store: the west side St. 
River, Fla., the present Astor, Lake County (Fig. 31); 
set out from, 1:1, 1:21; arrived at, 1:19. 

The proprietor these stores was James Spalding, 
whose headquarters were St. Island, 
the next decade extended substantial assistance and 
hospitality William Bartram (1791: 96, 306). 

Spaniards; attempt obtain silver Lower Silver Bluff, 
C., 9:10 (and footnote); stone walls made by, St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:26; ancient plantation of, St. 
John’s River, 12:25; method quarrying coquina, 50; 
leaving convent unfinished St. Augustine, 53; 
bestowing more attention Indian church than 
their own, 53; building huts, cutting wood, guarding 
against Creeks, and using scrub live-oak for fuel, 54; 
cutting down pines about Moultrie Creek, 54; former 
extent their settlements Florida, and restriction 
St. Augustine hostility the Creeks, 54; diet 
St. Augustine, 55; 5000 leaving St. Augustine for 
Havana, 55; their substitute for stocks St. Augus- 
tine, 55. 

Spanish entrenchment, settlement, arms; entrenchment 
Rollestown St. River, Fla., 12:25, 1:29; 


settlement Fort George Island, 2:11; stone carved 
with Spanish arms fort St. Augustine, 53. 

Spanish oak. See Oak, Spanish. 

Specimens plants; attending to, 8:16, 8:17, 8:20, 9:15, 
9:27, 10:19, 10:25, 10:31, 11:8, 11:11; making notes on, 
gathered William Bartram near St. Augustine, 

Spigelia pink-root’’): Indian pink 
(Spigelia marylandica); near Savannah, Ga., 9:5 (and 
footnote). 

Spring(s); Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:10; 
Galphin’s cowpen, Burke County, 9:18; very large clear 
spring (the present Blue Springs, close Beaverdam 
Creek the north side near its mouth, Screven 
County) (Fig. 14), visited and described, 9:19 (and 
footnote) three springs offensive taste the east side 
St. John’s River near Welaka, Fla. (the present 
Funk’s, Labruzo’s, and Welaka Springs), 12:27; fine 
spring Mount Royal, 12:28; spring-head the present 
Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, 1:4; streams 
warm, odoriferous water northeast side Lake Mon- 
roe (the present Benson Springs), 1:7, 1:17; sulphurous 
and saline fountains Florida, 1:7; several warm springs 
Lake Jessup, 1:15. 

Spruce-pine (or pine’’). See Pine, spruce-. 

Spurge, called v.): perhaps milkweed 
(Asclepias humistrata)—or, actually spurge, 
phorbia ipecacuanhae (R. H.); not seen between 
Combahee and Savannah Rivers South Carolina, 9:3. 

Squashes: probably Cucurbita pepo var.; southern gar- 
dens, also Gourd. 

Stamps; brought man war St. Augustine, Fla., 
11:30. 

“By this, appears, the Mother Country had calcu- 
lated levy her unpopular Stamp duties upon the 
newest and remotest Colonies. The Floridians, prob- 
ably, would have submitted,—if the Northern Provinces 
had not The Stamp Act was passed 
1765 and repealed 1766. 

1762: 47): bladdernut not found 
along lower Savannah River, 9:6. 

Starve-gut Hall: plantation house Mr. Hopton Wando 
River, (Fig. 3); visited, 7:14. 

Steer: Bos taurus; price Georgia, also Bullock; 
Cattle. 

See Stingrays. 

Stewartia: silky camellia along Cape 
Fear River, 7:24. 

Stingrays probably Stingrays 
(Amphotistius sabinus); Salt Springs Run, Fla., 1:24. 

Stocks square pillar used for, Spaniards 
St. Augustine, 55. 

Stone. See Shell stone. 

Sturgeons, large: Common Sturgeons 
rhynchus); lower Savannah River, 9:5 (and footnote) 
Savannah River far Augusta, 9:22. 

Sugar tree: hammock maple (Acer floridanum); Blue 
Springs, Screven County, Ga. (c), also Maple, 
sugar. 

Sumach: Rhus sp.; James Island, C., 7:11; below 
Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Sun-flowers: spp.; young shoots killed frost 
below Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:6. 

Superintendent (or [of Indian Affairs, 
John Stuart]; visited Charleston, C., 8:24; dined 
with, 8:26; participation Congress Picolata, Fla., 
11:18, 51. 

John Stuart had come out with General Oglethorpe 
colonize Georgia. may have been among the 
Highlanders under McIntosh. ‘‘was ensign during 
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the Spanish invasion, 1742, and was left command 
Fort William, Cumberland There 
and Creek Indians aided the Georgians this war, and 
were much pleased with the bravery, dress, and wild 
habits the Highlanders. They became attached par- 
ticularly John Stuart, after his brilliant victory over 
the Spanish fleet, and this was the commencement his 
great influence over them.” 

Later kept store Charleston, and after time 
the Indian agent appointed the government; 
and thus possessed great advantages; not only securing 
himself the certain disposal large amount 
groceries, powder, lead, guns, blankets, &c., &c., but 
large profit, also, the skins various kinds, brought 
down for barter the Indians. Here married Miss 
Fenwick, and lived handsome style one 
the best houses Charleston. 

Cherokee and Creek Indians, that the colonists might 
free from their inroads. soon the revolution com- 
menced, Stuart reconciled these nations, 
them war against the United States. became 
apprehensive personal South-Carolina, 

Augustine. 

one ever influence among the southern 
Indians than Stuart, and was considered among the 
revolutionists active, dangerous op- 
ponent. All the inroads the tories and Indians, dur- 
ing the first years the revolution, were ascribed his 
(Johnson, 1851: 

became Indian Superintendent 1762, and 
quitted Charleston just before June 1775 (Drayton, 
1821, 266, 293). 

influence with the Indians was generously 
exerted behalf both Bartrams, and frequently 
mentioned their pages. 

His house, the northwest corner Tradd and Orange 
Streets, fine example colonial architecture, and 
one the few residences remaining from that period 
Charleston (Harper, 1939b: 56, fig.). was erected 
before 1772, and was confiscated the Americans 
illustrated account appears Smith and 
Smith (1917: 239-247). 

Swamps; ash and maple, along St. John’s River, Fla., 
12:28; the best rice grounds along the St. John’s, 
12:28. 

Swamp white oak(s). See Oak(s), swamp white. 

Swamp willow oak. See Oak, willow. 

Swash, first, Long Bay, C.: the present 
Swash (or the Lewis Swash the old maps), short 
coastal creek, becoming small tidal inlet its mouth, 
about miles northeast Myrtle Beach; crossed, 8:11. 

Sweet bay. See Bay, sweet. 

Sweet gum. See Gum, sweet. 


See Eddo. 

Tar; production Carolina, 7:24; kilns near Lake Wacca- 
maw, C., 7:29; seldom made from pines, west 
Charleston, C., 9:2. 

Tea; cost of, near Charleston, C., 8:15; 
cassena and East Indian tea 

Temperature; changes Georgia, 9:22; streams entering 
Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:7. 

Tent; pitched Picolata, Fla., 11:16; smoked account 
mosquitoes, 1:18. 

Terrace: usage, apparently cement com- 
posed part shells coquina; 52, 53, 55. 


apparently means constructed 
cement. 

Thermometer; used well Savannah, Ga., 9:28; 
broken, 1:14. 

Temperature records are given more less through- 
out the journal the time the breaking the 
thermometer. 

Thorns: probably Crataegus spp.; Jacksonboro, 
8:31; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Thoroughgood the plantation John 
Deas, near the present Mount Holly, Berkeley County, 
C.; rode out to, 7:8. 

Thunder; Long Bay, C., 8:11; Charleston, 8:16, 
8:18, 8:21, 8:24, 8:28, 4:1; danger silkworms 
Georgia, 9:22; Picolata, Fla., 11:22; St. Augustine, 
11:28, 12:1, 12:17; St. John’s River, 2:7, 3:5 

Ticks: probably either Dermacentor variabilis Ixodes 
ricinus; Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:15. 

Tide(s); Savannah River, 9:3; Altamaha River, Ga., 
10:2; St. River, Fla., Picolata, 11:16, and 
near Goodby’s Creek, 12:19; extending Lake George, 
12:30, and not Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:1; flood-tide 
near St. John’s mouth, 2:10; Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Tipitiwitchit: Venus’s fly-trap (Dionaea muscipula); its 
range (southward) ending Little River, near the North 
Carolina-South Carolina boundary (c), 8:10. 


This singular name was given Plant several times re- 
ferred the Correspondence John Bartram with Peter 
Collinson. Darlington, 1849: 239, 241, 248, 249, 
264, 275, When edited that Correspondence, incon- 
siderately suggested, that the plant might, perhaps, the 
sensitive Brier, the South (Schrankia uncinata, 
But friend, the Rev. Thomas Porter, the Mercers- 
burgh Review, for satisfactorily demonstrated, that 
plant thus alluded to, said Correspondence, was other 
than the Dionaea muscipula, Ellis. was first detected 
near Wilmington, North Carolina; and for long time was 
supposed confined that vicinity. still appears 
limited its range; though has been found South Caro- 


lina. (W. D.) 


these remarks Major Conte has added: ‘‘and 
may have had something with the 
compilation list Georgia plants (White, 1849, 
ever, there appear satisfactory records 
except North and South Carolina (W. Coker, 
1928). 

Although, the younger Bartram says (1791: 473), 
his father may have been the first communicate speci- 
mens the Old World, does not appear have been 
the original discoverer this remarkable 
James remarks (1925: concerning it: 
covered Arthur Dobbs, Governor North Carolina 
and described letter Collinson from Brunswick, 
Jan. 24, even earlier date (April 1759) 
Dobbs had written Collinson from Brunswick: 
have kind Catch Fly Sensitive which closes upon 
anything that grows this latitude but 
not (Original letter Collinson’s smaller vol- 
ume, 254, Linnean Society London; copy kindly 
furnished Mr. Charles Montgomery.) This plant 
must have been the Dionaea; and present letter 
was very likely the first announcement its discovery. 

Tomatoes Lycopersicon esculentum; not hurt 
frost St. Augustine, Fla., 53. 

Tower Snail tower shells. 

poison oak (Rhus toxicodendron) (J. C.); fatal 
poison, 9:1. 

Train’s: place Augusta, Ga.; arrived at, 9:12. 
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Treaties; former, with Indians,.R 51. 

Treaty; between Governor and Indians Picolata, Fla., 
11:18, 51. 

Tree, lovely sweet, with leaves like the sweet bay: yellow 
anise found William Bartram 
Salt Springs, Fla., 1:24. 

This represents the original discovery the species. 
Its total range appears restricted the middle 
portion the St. John’s region. 

Tree(s), petrified: various undetermined species; near Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24; along Willis Creek, Cumberland 
County, and the same vicinity, 8:1, also 
Petrified wood. 

Stephenson (1912: 116-121) records numerous genera 
and species fossil trees from the Black Creek formation 
(Upper Cretaceous) along Cape Fear River. 

Trenton J.; 9:22. 

Trout(s): the common vernacular name the South for 
Large-mouthed Bass salmoides); near Charleston, 
C., 7:9; Salt Springs Run, Fla., 1:24. 

Trout-creek: the present Trout River, entering St. 
River, Fla., the north side Jacksonville (Jackson- 
ville described, 2:12. 

Tulip tree: Liriodendron tulipifera; along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24; Savannah River bottoms, 
South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9; north St. Augustine, Fla., also 
Liriodendrons; Poplar. 

Tumulus (or Indian. See Indian baskets, 
etc. 

Tupelo: Nyssa spp., perhaps chiefly black gum 
biflora); near Santee River, C., 7:17, 8:13; along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; 
shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; Savannah River 
bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., also Nyssa. 

Tupelos, common black: black gum (Nyssa biflora); 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Tupelo(s), both sorts: probably Nyssa biflora and 
aquatica; Santee River, C., 7:17; between Riceboro 
and Altamaha River, Ga., 10:1. 

Tupelo, rare, with large red acid fruit called limes: Ogeechee 
lime (Nyssa ogeche) (Fig. 20); Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 

Tupelo, water Catesby, 60, pl. 60): 
probably Nyssa aquatica; along Cape Fear River, 
7:24; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; Burke County, 
Ga., 9:8; bay cypress swamps, 50. 

Turkeys [in Georgia]: Eastern Wild Turkeys (Meleagris 
gallopavo silvestris Vieillot americana Bartram 
(cf. Harper, 216)); between Riceboro and Alta- 
maha River, 10:1. 

Turkey(s) (or {in Florida]: Florida Wild Turkeys 
(Meleagris gallapavo osceola); St. John's River above 
Picolata, 12:24; Island, 12:26; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; near Lake Beresford, 1:19. 

Turnip: Brassica rapa related plant; compared with top 
bud cabbage palmetto, 1:17. 

Turpentine; seldom made, west Charleston, C., 9:2. 


Turtle Creek (or River): coastal river contained chiefly 


Glynn County, Ga., and flowing past Brunswick into 
St. Simon’s Sound; headwaters crossed, 10:6; cowpen 
branch of, 10:7. 
swamp about miles northwest St. Augustine, 
Fla. (soil map St. John’s County, stream ris- 
ing out of, 2:25. 


Umbrella tree (or probably mag- 
nolia (Magnolia pyramidata); along lower Savannah 
River, Ga., 9:6; Fort Barrington, 10:3. 


interest note that apparently this same 
species was recorded from the same general section the 
Savannah River (vicinity Sisters’ Ferry, Effingham 
County) Michaux (1889: 10) and 
Michaux (1854, The latter, not recognizing the 
species pyramidata, recorded under the name 
Magnolia auriculata. William Bartram (1791: 340) 
found what was evidently the present species 
larly the banks the Alatamaha”’ probably 
Fort Barrington). (Cf. Elliott, 1821, 39; Sargent, 
1903: 101, pl. 51; Harper, 1905: 149; Harper, 
1942a: 7.) 

Uvulary: some species Uvularia (bellwort) related 
genus; Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9. 


Vaccinium(s): blueberries related plants, the genera 
Vaccinium, Gaylussacia, Polycodium; between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; and above Lake 
George, 12:30, 1:20; above Lake Jessup, 1:9; Black 
Creek, 2:3. 

Venison. See Deer. 

Vessel(s) difficulty sailing from St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., certain winds, 10:26; approach St. 
Augustine signaled the watch house, 10:29; chest put 
board, St. Augustine, 3:15; went board, 3:17. 

Viburnum arrowwood: perhaps Viburnum nudum; be- 
tween St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

(‘‘vitis probably blueberry, Vac- 
cinium (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 349-352), 
possibly stagger-bush, mariana (cf. Gronovius, 
1762: 66); near head Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; north 
St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11. 

Vitriol; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Perhaps the ‘‘yellow from which the vitriol 
said derived, are iron sulphide concretions (cf. 
Stephenson, 1912: 117, 122). 


Waccamaw Ferry: the Waccamaw 
River, C., probably between Ash and Old Dock; 
crossed, 7:20. 

Waccamaw Lake: Lake Waccamaw, Colum- 
bus County, (Fig. 8); visited and described, 7:29. 

Waccamaw River: the outlet 
Lake Waccamaw, C., discharging into Winyah 
Bay Georgetown, C.; ferry on, 7:18; mentioned, 
7:29; width of, 8:13. 

Walnut (or black walnut): Juglans nigra; Lake Wacca- 
maw, C., 7:29; along Savannah River vicinity 
Brier Creek, 9:7, and Burke County, Ga., 9:8; 
Savannah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell 
Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

See Wharves. 

Warsaw: apparently cowpen headwater Turtle 
River, Ga.; various plants at, comments for 
October 7.) 

Wasps, yellow: probably either Vespula maculata Polistes 
sp. (H. T., Jr.); winter-quarters pine St. 
John’s River, Fla., 12:24. 

Watch house (or Anastasia Island, 
visited and described, 10:29. 


About half mile from the north end the island heavy 
stone building serving for look out; small detachment 
troops kept here, and signals from hence, the inhabitants 
are given understand what kind of, and how many vessels 
are approaching the harbour, either from the north from 
the south; the year 1770 fifty feet timber frame work was 
added its former height, was likewise mast flagstaff 
forty seven feet long, but this last proving too weighty, en- 
dangered the building and was soon taken down (Romans, 


1776: 265). 
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1784 Schoepf (1911, 248) found ‘‘a solid, stone 
building, the manner ancient Moorish castle, 
with ports and battlements. But the tower the upper 
part merely wood, and decayed that shakes 
with the slightest 

description the same structure Brahm 
quoted Fairbanks (1858: 166), and sketch 
given Stevens (1847, pl. facing also 
indicated map 1780 Des Barres. old 
sketch reproduced herewith (Fig. For further 
information, see Chatelain (1941: 89, maps 11, 14, 16, 
22). 

Water dragon: green arum (Peltandra virginica); St. 
John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Arum virginicum Pel- 
tandra virginica). 

Water oak(s). See Oak(s), water. 

Water-reeds. See Reeds. 

Water Street [in Philadelphia, dangers from storms 
there, 8:21. 

Wax, wild bees; found Whites and Indians along St. 
John’s River, Fla., 12:24. also Bees. 

Weevils: any numerous snout beetles (Rhynchophora) 
sleeping among, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Well(s); Charleston County, C., 8:14; Ebenezer, 
Ga., 9:5; fresh and brackish water in, near Savannah, 
9:25; temperature in, Savannah, 9:28; 
Lower Store, Fla., 1:26; southern gardens, 51. 

place the vicinity Riceboro, Ga.; came to, 
9:30. 

Charles West was the owner seven lots near-by 
Sunbury about the Revolutionary period (Jones, 
1878: 164). 

West lake. See Lake, the west. 

Whale: species undetermined; seen spouting, 7:3. 

Wharves lack St. Augustine, Fla., 10:26. 

White man; with Negroes cowpen Georgia, 9:18 
(footnote). 

Whites (or white people); Fort Barrington, Ga., bound- 
ary between Indians and Whites, 10:2; stagnant water 
rendering country unhealthful for, 10:2; finding honey 
and wax bee-trees along St. River, Fla., 12:24; 
taking quantities honey, 1:14. 

White Marsh: large swamp west Lake Waccamaw, 
draining into the Waccamaw River (soil map 
Columbus County, 1915); crossed, 7:22. See also 
Marsh, great. 

White oak. See Oak, white. 

White Black River: the present Black Creek, entering 
St. John’s River, Fla., the west side miles below 
Green Cove Springs (Orange Park and Middleburg 
explored and described, 2:2 2:5. 

Whitefield [George]; founder college 
the Orphan House, near Savannah, Ga., 9:25. 

Whitefield was born 1714 humble yet worthy 
parents. worked his way through Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and was soon drawn toward the Wesleys 
religious leaders. was ordained 1736 Deacon 
the Church England. Crowds attended his elo- 
quent preaching various English cities. 1738 
went missionary Georgia. 1740, with the help 
James Habersham, founded the celebrated Orphan 
House Bethesda. also ministered the spiritual 
needs people Savannah. (Stevens, 1847, 
344.) Whitefield spent most his later years Eng- 
land, but made total seven trips America. 
died further accounts, see Carroll, 1836, 
and White, 1854: portrait facing 
680.) 


Bluff: probably the present Bluff (Fig. 
32), the east side St. John’s River, Fla., just below 
Lake Beresford; set out from, 1:4. 

William’s Spring, the west side Lake George, Fla., 
south Yellow Bluff: the present Silver Glen Spring 
(Fig. 35); spring and surroundings described, 1:23. 

Probably named for William Bartram. 

Williams’s Point and Creek: perhaps the present Arlington 
and Arlington River, the St. John’s opposite Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (Jacksonville quadrangle); arrived at, 2:9. 

Salix spp.; Santee River, C., 7:17; Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along Savannah River below 
Augusta, Ga., 9:22; St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake 
Dexter, 1:2, and above St. Francis, 1:3. 

Willow oak. See Oak, willow. 

Willson, resident near Willtown, C.; set out from 
his place, 8:30. 

Willson, John: merchant St. Augustine, Fla.; chest left 
with, 8:28. 

Wilmington Del.; passed, 7:2. 

Windows; none glass Spanish houses St. Augustine, 
Fla., but with banisters and shutters, 52; glass win- 
dows installed English officers, 52. 

maw. 

Wolves: Florida Wolves (Canis rufus floridanus Miller 
niger niger (Bartram)) (cf. Harper, near Lake 
Harney, Fla., 1:10. 

Wood coal: probably lignite the Black Creek forma- 
tion (Upper Cretaceous) (cf. Stephenson, 1912: 113 ff.); 
deposits along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Woodcutters’ Creek (cf. Stork, 1769: 9): the present 
Moultrie Creek, emptying into Matanzas River 
miles south St. Augustine, Fla. (soil map St. John’s 
County, 1917); rowed to, 12:11; investigated and 
described, 

Wood-rat. See Rat, wood-. 

Worms; holes fossil shells bored by, Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9. 

Specimens Ostrea georgiana collected Shell Bluff 
1936 exhibit numerous holes similar those produced 
the Recent boring sponge, Cliona (R. 

Wright [Sir James], Governor 
Georgia; introduction to, 9:4; dining with, and charac- 
ter of, 9:24; his account Whitefield’s college, 9:25; 
meet with Indian chiefs, 11:18. 

James Wright was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor Georgia 1760, and Governor 1762. 
After opposing the efforts the American Revolution- 
ists, was arrested 1776, but escaped. After the 
recapture Savannah the British 1778, re- 
turned from England and attempted institute severe 
measures against the Revolutionary party. aban- 
doned the province 1782. 1773 
William Bartram with letter recommendation 
(Bartram papers, vol. Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 


Governor Wright sought every opportunity inculcate 
gratitude towards government whose paternal interest had 
been kindly manifested. For years presided over the 
Province with impartiality, wisdom, and fairness. 
his watchful care the Colony had been delivered from the 
horrors Indian warfare and guided into the paths peace 
and plenty. his negotiations millions acres were added 
the public domain. the discharge his official 
duties, strong his resolves, just the exercise his powers, 
loyal his opinions, courteous his intercourse, thrifty 
the conduct his private affairs, and exhibiting the operations 
vigorous and well-balanced judgment, secured the 
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respect and the affection his people. Although differing seems very likely that and ‘‘Mr. 
from many the inhabitants upon the political questions were one and the same person—David Yeats. 
which were then dividing the public mind, never suffered According Charles Mowat (Florida Hist. Quarterly 
himself betrayed into acts violence revenge. (2): 143, 1941), David Yeats was ‘‘one the hospital 
preferred counsel, enlighten, and exhort. (Jones, mates the military and thriving 
1891: private during the early years the British 
For further biographical information, see White occupation St. also the register 
(1854: 188-196), Stevens (1859, ff.), and Harden and deputy clerk the 1784 
(1913, (1911, 251) refers Dr. Yates, the Provincial 
St. Augustine. 
Yamasees. See Indians—Yamasee. York. See New York. 
Yapon: yaupon (Jlex vomitoria); James Island, 
(n), 7:11; Charleston, 8:21; Fort Barrington, (or Hercules’ club (Zan- 
10:3. thoxylum spp.); St. John’s River, Fla., near Mandarin 
Yates, Doctor (or riding out St. Augus- Point, 12:21, above Lake Jessup, 1:9, and above Lake 
tine, Fla., with William Bartram, 10:17, 10:24. Harney, 1:11. 
Yates, Mr.; the Bartram party voyaging St. wild rice (Z. aquatica); grain compared with that 
River, Fla., 12:20. Spartina alterniflora, 53. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


This index is, large measure, complementary 
the annotated index (pp. The 
tains only Bartram’s diary (pp. 13-55). The 
present index covers the remaining parts the pub- 
lication. includes also certain items that appear 
the annotated index but not first-position entries: 
g., such names localities, and such common and 
technical names plants and animals, were not 
used Bartram himself but have been introduced 
the annotated index explanation his names; 
also the names all authors whose publications are 
cited there; and the names other. persons mentioned. 

Under this arrangement the entries the present 


Abbot, John, 
Abercorn, Ga., pis mellifera, 
Academy Natural Sciences Phila- Arca, 
floridanum, 93, 103 ponderosa, 62, 
negundo, transversa, 62, 
rubrum var. tridens, Aristida stricta, 
saccharinum, 
saccharum, 
Acipenser oxyrhynchus, 103 
Adiantum pedatum, 
Aedes solicitans, 77, 
Aesculus spp., 
pavia, 
Agkistrodon piscivorus, tecta, 
Ague and fever, 
Alabama, 
Alachua, Fla., 
River, 
Allen, Elsa G., cited, 
Alligators, 
Alligator mississipiensis, 
Allison’s, C., 
Allium cepa, 
sativum, 
Alnus rugosa, 
Alosa sapidissima, 102 
Altamaha River, Ga., 66, 67, 
Alumroot, common, 
Ambrosia trifida, 
sp., 
nebulosus, 
Amelanchier spp., 
Amelia Island, Fla., 


Aronia spp., 


Arum, green, 106 


Ash, 60; fig. 30. 


wafer, 
Ash, C., 


Asimina spp., 
grandiflora, 


speciosa, 


Atlantic Ocean, 


10, Avena sativa, 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge, 
calva, 
Amphibians, 
Amphiuma means, 
Amphotistius sabinus, 103 
Amygdalus persica, 
persica var. laevis, 
Anastasia Island, Fla., 11, 69, 
Anise, yellow, 74, 105 
Anodonta, 
Anolis carolinensis, 


Bachman, John, 
Bachop, Pete, 
Bahamas, 


Baldwin’s, C., 


Anspach mercenaries, 


Arlington, Fla., 76, 106 
Arlington River, Fla., 76, 106 


Arrow points (or heads), 


Arum virginicum, 106 
Arundinaria gigantea, 


Asclepias humistrata, 85, 103 
Ash, prickly (Aralia), 
prickly (Zanthoxylum), 


Ashepoo River, 
Ashley Ferry, C., 

Ashley River, C., 56, 57, 

Ashley River Road, C., 

Ashwood, C., 11, 59, 60, 61, 62; fig. 


pigmea (or 80, 


Aster carolinianus, 
Astor, Fla., 71, 103; fig. Bear, 


American Philosophical Society, Road, Ga., 


Bachelor’s 


Baker, Mary Francis, 


index differ, for the most part, from those the other 
one. When the same names appear both in- 
dexes, means that those occurring first-position 
entries the annotated index are also mentioned 
the introduction (pp. 1-12), the comments (pp. 
the captions the figures. 

Localities minor importance, mentioned the 
introduction the comments, but not visited 
mentioned Bartram himself, are not indexed. 
Furthermore, locality names that appear 
ordinate position the annotated index connection 
with the page references are not indexed here the 
basis such mention. 


Bancroft, Merle cited, 

perfoliata, 

Barnhart, John Hendley, cited, 

Barrington Road, Ga., 

Bartram, Elizabeth Locke, 

Bartram, John, cited, 76; frontispiece 

Bartram, John, Jr., 

Bartram, Sarah, 

Bartram, William (father John), 

Bartram, William (son John), 1-8, 10- 
12, 56, 59, 60, 72, 74, 76, 
77, 83, 88, 92, 104, 106; cited, 
60, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 
74, 80, 81, 83, 85, 88, 92, 100, 103, 
104, 105; drawings by, figs. 18, 

Bartram, Colonel William, 11, 59, 

Bartram, William, Jr. (son Colonel), 

Bartram Association, John, 

Bartram’s Bluff, Fla., 

Mound, Fla., 

Bass, Large-mouthed, 105 


Bassett, Anna Stowell (Mrs. H.), 11; 


cited, note by, 

Basswood, 
Batodendron arboreum, 
Bay, loblolly, 

red, 

sweet, fig. 

white, 
Bay cypress swamp, 
Baxter Mound, Fla., 73; fig. 


Bear Island, Fla., 
Beaverdam Creek, Ga., 
Beech, blue, 

Beecher Point, Fla., 70, 
Beecher’s Spring, Fla., 
Belemnitella americana, 
Bellwort, 105 

Benson’s Spring, Fla., 
Benzoin, 

Benzoin aestivale, 


Bailey, H., and Ethel Zoe cited, Bethesda Home for Boys, 11, 66, 78, 97; 


fig. 
Betula nigra, 


Bills, and Louis, 


Bamboo, black, 103; fig. Birds, 
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Bird Island, Fla., 

Black Creek, Fla., 75, 77, 106 

Black Creek formation, 59, 

Black Lake, C., 59, 

Black River, C., 

Bladdernut, 103 

Blake plantations, C., 

Blazing star, 91, 102 

Blueberries, 105 

Blue Mountains, 

Blue Springs (and Run), Fla., 71, 

Blue Springs Beaverdam Ga., 
65; fig. 

Blue Springs Black Creek Landing, Ga., 

Blue-stem, 

Boles, J., cited, 

Bombyx mori, 102 

Bos taurus, 82, 83, 85, 97, 103 

Louis Augustin Guillaume, cited, 
100 

Botanist, 

Botany, 

Boyd, Mark F., cited, 

Branta canadensis canadensis, 

Brasenia peltata, 

schreberi, 59, 
Brassica oleracea, 
rapa, 105 

Brett-James, Norman G., cited, 96, 100, 
104 

Brier Creek, Ga., 64, 

Brinton, Daniel G., cited, 70, 72, 80, 
91, 100 

British, 78. also English. 

British Army, 

British Museum, figs. 18, 

Brown, General Thomas, 

Ferry, Ga., 67, 

Brunswick, C., 

Bryan’s Island, Fla., 

Buck Creek, Ga., 

Buckeye, 

Buffalo Lick, Ga., 

Builtown Swamp, Ga., 

Burroughs, Ole W., 

Burton, Milby, 11, 79; notes by, 57, 62, 
83, 

Buttonbush, 

Button-snakeroot, 102 


Cabbage Bluff, Fla., 
Cabbage Swamp, Fla., 68; fig. 
Calabash, C., 59, 
Caladium colocasia, 
Caldwall’s store, Fla., 75, 
Calico-bush, 
Calliphora, 
Calonyction aculeatum, 
Calumet ceremony, 
Camellia, silky, 103 
Cane Patch Swash, C., 
Canis niger niger, 106 

rufus floridanus, 106 
Canna, golden, 83; fig. 
Canna flaccida, 83; fig. 
Cannabis sativa, 
Cape Fear River, C., 11, 56, 59, 

60; fig. 

Cape Hatteras, C., 


Cape Henlopen, Del., 
Capsicum annuum, 
Cardium, 
Cowpens, Ga., 
Carpinus caroliniana, 82, 
Carr, Robert, 
Carroll, R., cited, 84, 89, 94, 97, 106 
Carver, D., 
Casmerodius albus egretta, 
Castanea spp., 
ashei, 59, 
dentata, 
Castiglioni, Luigi, cited, 58, 82, 
Castillo San Marcos, Fla., 68, 78, 88; 
figs. 26, 
Castor canadensis carolinensis, 
Cat, Blue, 
Catalpa bignonioides, 
Catbrier, 103 
Catesby, Mark, cited, 79, 81, 82, 
83, 90, 96, 105 
Catskill Mountains, Y., 
Cattle-ford, Fla., also Cow Ford. 
Cedar, red, 73; figs. 31, 
Celtis, 
georgiana, 
Cemophora coccinea, 103 
Cenchrus tribuloides, 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
Ceratiola ericoides, 
Cercis canadensis, 102 
Chamaeda phne, 
Chamaerops, 
coronarius, 
Charleston, C., 11, 56, 57, 61, 
62, 76, 77; figs. 
Charleston Museum, 
Charleston Road, C., 
Charlestown Packet, 
Charlotia (or Charlottenburgh), Fla., 70, 
Chatelain, Verne E., cited, 69, 75, 78, 88, 
98, 100, 106 
Cherokee Mounts, Ga., 
Cherry, laurel, 
Cheston, Emily Read (Mrs. Edward M.), 
10; cited, 
Chimneys, 
Chinaberry trees, 
Chinquapin(s), 
Chionanthus virginica, 
Chironia paniculata, 
Chokeberries, 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysops sp., 77, 
Churches St. Augustine, Fla., 
Church, Christ, Savannah, Ga., 
Citron medica, 
Citrus aurantifolia, 
aurantium, 
limonia, 
sinensis, 
Civil War, 
Clam, Hard, 
Clams, Razor, 100 
Clement’s Bluff, Fla., 
Cliftonia, 
Cliona, 106 


Club-moss, 
Cochran’s Ferry, C., 57; fig. 
Coffee-bluff, Fla., 
Coffee weeds, 
Coker, Robert E., 11; cited, 
Coker, C., 11; cited, 104 
Coker, William Chambers, and Henry 
Roland Totten, cited, 63, 
Colden, Cadwallader, 
Collins’ Ferry, C., 
Collinson, Peter, 56, 78, 92, 104; 
cited, 
Collinsonia scabra, 
tuberosa, 
Coluber fulvius, 103 
Colville’s plantation, Fla., 
Combahee River, C., 
Congress Picolata, Fla., 
Conrad, A., cited, 
Convent, 
Cook’s Ferry, Fla., 72, 
Cooke, Wythe, cited, 
Cooper’s, C., 
Cooper River, C., 57, 
Coosawhatchie River, C., 
Coquina, 58, 62, 77, 102, 104; figs. 
Corallorrhiza odontorrhiza, 
Corax falcatus, 
Cordle, Charles G., 
Cornus florida, 
stricta, 
Cornwallis’s army, 
Corse, Carita Doggett, 
Corylus sp., 
Cottonmouth, 
Cottonwood, 
Cow Ford, Fla., 68, 76. 
Cow-killer Ant, fig. 
Cowpeas, 
Cowpens, 67, 
Cowpens, Carney’s, 
Cowpen, 
Cox, Ga., 
Crataegus spp., 94, 104; fig. 
Crepidula, 
fornicata, 
Crescent Lake, Fla., 75, 
Cresson, Ezra T., Jr., 10, 79; notes by, 77, 
87, 
Cretaceous, 59, 
Crotalus sp., 100 
adamanteus, 100 
Crow’s Bluff, Fla., 
Cucurbita moschata, 
pepo, 99, 103 
Culicidae, 
Culicoides sp., 
Cumberland, Md., 
Curtiss, H., cited, 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, cited, 100 
Cydonia oblonga, 
Cylindrosteus platostomus, 
Cypraea, 
Cypress, figs. 14, 17, 27, 
Cypress swamp, 75, 76, 


See also Cattle- 


Dacre’s Tavern, Ga., 
Darby, William, cited, 
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Darlington, William, 79; cited, 
78, 81, 82, 89, 91, 92, 101, 102, 104; 
notes by, 65, 66, 77, 80, 83, 85, 95, 
103, 104 

Dasymutilla occidentalis, fig. 

M., 

Davenport, Jouett, 11, 

Davis’s Creek, Fla., 

Davis’s place, Fla., 69, 75, 

Deas, John, 

Brahm, John Gerar William, cited, 
68, 78, 87, 101, 106 

Deep Creek, Fla., 

Deer, 

Delafield, Mrs. John R., 10, 

Delaware River (and Bay), 

Demarie’s Ferry, Ga. C., 

Dendropogon usneoides, 

Renne Library, 

Dermacentor variabilis, 104 

Devilwood, 

R., cited, 102 

Dillenius, John James, 

Dionaea muscipula, 104 

Diospyros virginiana, 

Diptera, 

Dirca palustris, 

Dobbs, Governor Arthur, 61, 89, 104 

Doctor’s Lake, Fla., 

Dogwood, swamp, 

Donohue’s Creek, C., 

Pablo’s Creek, Fla., 

Dorchester Road, C., 

Drayton, John, cited, 104 

Drayton Hall, C., 

Drayton’s Island, Fla., 70, 74, 82, 

Drosophilidae, 77, 

Ducks, 

Duckweed, 

Dunn’s Creek, Fla., 70, 

Dunn’s Island, Fla., 70, 

Dunn’s Lake, Fla., 

Duplin formation, 

Durbin Creek, Fla., 


Ernest, cited, 
Schooner, 
Th., 

Ga., 12, 63, 
Ebenezer Creek, Ga., 
Echinoids, fossil, 102 

Ectopistes migratorius, 
Edisto (or Ponpon) River, C., 62, 
electrical, 

Egrets, American, 

Elaphe guttata, 103 

Elliott, Stephen, cited, 82, 85, 105 
buckleyi, 94, 102 

Ellis, John, 56, 

Elm, fig. 

Emelista tora, 

England, 

English, 78. See also British. 
English, Pennoyer F., cited, 
Ensis directus, 100 

Equipment, 

Equus caballus, 

Erianthus sp., 

Erimyzon sucetta, 


Esox americanus, 
niger, 
Euarctos floridanus, 
Eumeces, 
Euphorbia 85, 103 
Eupomotis gibbosus, 
Europe, 
Exell, W., cited, 79, 


Fagus grandifolia, 
Fairbanks, George R., cited, 68, 69, 78, 
84, 88, 89, 98, 100 
Falconer, Captain, 
Faxon, Walter, cited, 
Fever, 
Ficus carica, 
Fish(es), 
Flag 
Flies, 
green, 
indigo, 
pomace, 
spotted winged, 
Flints, 
West, 56, 
Food, 
Forbes, James Grant, cited, 78, 80, 86, 
89, 94, 98, 100 
Forbes’s Bluff, Fla., 
Fork, The, Ga., 
Forrester Point, Fla., 75, 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 66, 
Fort Dreadnought, C., 
Fort Florida, Fla., 
Fort Galphin, C., 11, 65; figs. 12, 
Fort George Island, Fla., 76, 
Fort Johnson, C., 56, 
Fort Marion, Fla., 78, 
Fort Moore, C., 11, 
Fort Mosa (or Moosa), Fla., 68, 


Picolata, Fla., 69; figs. 25, 


Fort St. Mark, Fla., 78, 
Fort Tonyn, Fla., 
Fossils, 11, 
Fothergill, Dr. John, 
Fothergilla gardeni, 
Fowler, Henry W., 10; cited, 
Fox, Hingston, cited, 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Franklin tree, 66, 102; fig. 
Franklinia, 11, 
alatamaha, 66, 102; figs. 16, 
Fraxinus spp., 
americana, 
caroliniana, 
platycarpa, 
French, 76, 
Friauf, James J., 11, 70; note by, 
Fruitland Cove, Fla., 74, 
Fulgur sp., 
Fundulus bartrami, 
Funk’s Spring, Fla., 


Gallberries, 91, 

Galphin, Frank, 

Galphin, George, 11, 64, 

Galphin’s cowpen, Ga., 

Galphin’s store, C., 64, 65; figs. 12, 
Garden, Alexander, 56, 62; cited, 


Gardenia, 
Gaylussacia, 105 
Gee, Wilson, cited, 
Cuvier, cited, 
Geomys pinetis, 
tuza tuza, 
Georgetown, C., 57, 58, 
Georgetown Bluff, Fla., 70; fig. 
George Washington Highway, Ga., 
Georgia bark, 66, 83, 102; fig. 
Gerhard’s Ferry, Ga. C., 
Gibson, Owen, 
Gleditsia aquatica, 
monosperma, 
Glycymeris parilis, 
Goode, Brown, cited, 
Goose Creek, C., 
Gopher, Georgia Pocket, 
Gordonia, 81, 
lasianthus, 79, 81, 
Gossypium barbadense, 
hirsutum, 
Governor [Grant, East Florida], 
68, 
Governor’s Creek, Fla., 
Grant, Governor James, 77, 89, 
Grass, salt-marsh, fig. 
Gray, Lewis Cecil, cited, 85, 91, 100 
Gray’s Creek, Fla., 
Great Britain, 
Greenwood’s house (or place), Fla., 
Gronovius, Joh. Fred., cited, 85, 86, 
87, 93, 94, 102, 103, 105 
Grover, Edwin O., 
Grus canadensis pratensis, 
Gum, black, 95, 105 
sweet, figs. 11, 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 


cristata, 
nivea, 
repens, 
Habersham, James, 11, 
Hackberry, 73, 83, 93; fig. 
Georgia, 
Halesia carolina, 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 
Hall’s place, C., 
Halsey’s, C., 
Hamamelis virginiana, 
Hammocks, 
Hammond, Harry, cited, 57, 64, 65, 90, 
91, 96; fig. 
Hanna, J., 
Hannah Mills Creek, Fla., 
Harbison, Anne, 
Harden, William, cited, 66, 90, 97, 101, 
102, 107 
Harper, Francis, cited, 12, 83, 86, 87, 
98, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106 
Harper, Francis, and Arthur Leeds, 
cited, 
Harper, Roland M., 12, 79; cited, 77, 
80, 83, 86, 90, 98, 105; notes by, 82, 
85, 89, 95, 96, 103 
Harris, Mary Robeson, 
Harris, Walter A., 
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Harrold, Charles C., 
Harshberger, John W., cited, 77, 
catus, 
Haw, 
Hawkins, E., 
Hawkinsville, Fla., 
Hawthorn(s), 94; fig. 
place, Fla., 
Helisoma tig. 
Hemp-vine, climbing, 
Henderson, Archibald, cited, 58, 80, 
Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. H., 
Henry, Mrs. Bayard, 
Henry, Mary (Mrs. Norman), 79, 
americana, 
Hercules’ club (Aralia), 
(Zanthoxylum), 107 
americana, 
Hewit, cited, 
Hibiscus sp., 
Hickory, 
spp., 90, 
aquatica, 
High Bluff, Fla., 
Highlanders, 103-104 
Historical Society Pennsylvania, 
10, 61, 92, figs. 18, 19, 
Hitchens Creek, Fla., 
Hobcaw Ferry, C., 57, 
Homo 
Hoorah bush, fig. 
Hopton plantation, C., 11, 57, 
Horse(s), 57, 
Horse-balm, 
Hudson River, Y., 
Hungry Neck, C., 
Huntoon Dead River, Fla., 71, 
Huntoon Island, Fla., 71, 73, 
Hurl Rock Beach, C., 58, 62; 
Huro 105 
rotata, 
Hymenoptera, 


Wood, 
ambigua, 
cassine, 
dubia, 
91, 
opaca, 
vomitoria, 65, 83, 107 
parviflorum, 74, 105 
Indians, 11, 62, 64, 65, 
Cherokee, 77, 104 
Creeks, 65, 77, 104 
Pawnee, 
Western, 
White Oak, 
Yemassee, 
Indian ceremonies, 
Indigo, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 69, 70, 76, 
Indigofera anil, 
suffruticosa, 69, 
tinctoria, 60, 
Insects, 
batatas, 
bona-nox, 
Isle Hope, Ga., 
Isnardia sp., 
virginica, 
Ixodes ricinus, 104 


Jacksonborough, Ga., 

Jacksonboro(ugh), C., 62, 

Jacksonville, Fla., 11, 

James Island, C., 56, 

Jaundice, 

Jefferies (or Jefferys), Thomas, 

Jenkins, Charles F., 

Johnson, Joseph, cited, 57, 88, 92, 94, 104 

Johnson’s Bluff, Fla., 

Spring, Fla., 70, 

Jones, Charles C., Jr., cited, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
80, 87, 88, 90, 97, 101, 106, 107 

Jones, George Wymberley, cited, 

Jones, John Paul, 

Jones, Noble, 

Juglans nigra, 105 

Julington Creek, Fla., 76, 

Juncus roemerianus, 100 

Juniperus virginiana, 

Jussiaea sp., 


Kalmia angustifolia, 
hirsuta, 
latifolia, 
Kelly, Howard A., and Walter Burrage, 
cited, 
King’s Botanist, 
Ferry, Fla., 67, 68, 87; fig. 
King’s Road(s), Fla., 68, 


Spring, Fla., 

Ladies’ tresses, 

Lake Beresford, Fla., 71, 

Lake Dexter, Fla., 71, 74, 

Lake George, Fla., 70, 71, 74, 

Lake Harney, Fla., 12, 72, 73, 92, 100 

Lake Iroquois, 

Lake Jessup, Fla., 72, 73, 

Lake Kingsley, Fla., 75, 

Lake Loughman, Fla., 

Lake Monroe, Fla., 72, 73, 

Lake Onondaga, Y., 

Lake Ontario, Y., 

Lake Peyton, Fla., 

Lake Waccamaw, C., 59, 60; fig. 

Lamb’s Bluff, Fla., 71, 106; fig. 

Lamboll, Thomas, 57, 

Lamna texana, 

Lampree’s Ferry, C., 

Lancaster County, Pa., 

Lantz, David E., cited, 

Laurel, mountain, 

sheep, 

Laurens, Henry, 65; cited, 59, 

Laurus borbonia, 

Lawson, Edward W., 

Lawson, Katherine (Mrs. Edward 
11, 

Leatherwood, 

Conte, John Eatton, 73, 79; notes 
by, 64, 66, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 89, 
91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 99, 101, 103, 104, 
106 
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Conte plantation, Ga., 
Lee, and Agnew, cited, 
Lee, “Light Horse 
Leeds, N., 12, 79; note by, 
Leeds, Morris E., cited, 
Lemna sp., 
Lemon Bluff, Fla., 
Lepisosteus osseus, 
Lepomis macrochirus, 

punctatus, 

solis, 
Leucothoé, 
Lewis Swash, C., 
Liatris spp., 91, 102 
Liberty County, Ga., 
Light house, Fla., 69; fig. 
Lignite, 106 
Lilium catesbaei, 
Lily, spider, 
Limestone, 
Linnaeus, Carolus, 56, 88; cited, 

86, 87, 93, 94, 102, 105 

Linnean Society London, 10, 104 
Linum sp., 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 93, 99, 105 
Little Buffalo Swamp, Ga., 
Little Ogeechee River, Ga., 
Little River, C., 58, 
Little Satilla River, Ga., 
Lizards, Green, 
Lizard’s tail, 101 
Lloyd, Richard W., 
Locust, water, 
London Magazine, cited, 
Long, Bayard, 
Long Bay, C., 57, 
Lower Sansavilla Bluff, Ga., 
Lower Silver Bluff, C., 
Lucilia, 
Lucius, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence, 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 104 
Lycopodium sp., 
Lyell, Charles, cited, 64, 
Lyonia, 


Thomas, 
McKenney, Clyde, 12, 
McLain, T., 
McLean, Richard A., 10, 79; notes by, 85, 
106 
Maclure, William, 
Magnolia, Bartram’s, 105 
southern loblolly, 74, 93; fig. 
Magnolia, 81, 
auriculata, 105 
fraseri, 
glauca, 
grandiflora, 
pyramidata, 105 
virginiana, 
Maiden-cane, fig. 
Malaria, 65, 69, 
Mallory, B., 63, 
Mallow, rose, 
Malus pumila, 
Mandarin Point, Fla., 75, 
Mansfield, C., cited, 
Manucy, Albert, cited, 
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Maple, 60; figs. 11, 14, 
hammock, 93, 103 
Maria Sanchez Creek, Fla., 
Mariscus 
Marshall, Humphry, cited, 56, 67, 82, 
Ponds, Ga., 
Maryland, 
Maxon, William R., cited, 
Mazyck’s Ferry, C., 
gallopavo americana, 105 
gallopavo osceola, 105 
gallopavo silvestris, 105 
Mereness, Newton D., cited, 62, 
Merrill, D., cited, 
Michaux, André, 11, 63, 74; cited, 58, 
68, 74, 105 
Michaux, A., 63; cited, 82, 105 
Michaux’s botanical garden, C., 
Micrurus fulvius fulvius, 103 
Middleburg, Fla., 75, 77, 
Middleton, William Shainline, cited, 
Midway Church, Ga., 
scandens, 
Milkweed, 85, 103 
Mill Creek, Fla., 
Miller, Benjamin L., cited, 
Miller, H., 
Mimosa strigillosa, 
Mineral Springs, Fla., 
Mintz, I., 11, 
Miocene, 
Mississippi River, 
Mitchell Bluff, Fla., 76, 
Mizzell, William H., 
Mohawk River, Y., 
Mollusks, 10, 62, 94, 102 
bivalve, 102 
fossil, 
gastropod, 86, 97, 103; fig. 
pelecypod, 
Montgomery, Charles B., 10, 81, 104 
Moon-flower, 
Moore, Clarence B., cited, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
Moravian settlements, C., 
More, Schenckingh, 
alba, 
nigra, 
Mosquito(es), 
Mosquito Grove, Fla., 
Moss, Spanish, 57; figs. 11, 14, 17, 
Moultrie, John, 
Moutrie, William, 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 78, 106 
Mt. Holly, C., 
Mount Hope, Fla., 
Mount Joy, Fla., 71, 
Mount Pleasant, Ga., 
Mount Royal, Fla., 11, 70, 74, 
Mount Royal Pond, Fla., 74, 
Mouse, Cotton, 100 
Mowat, Charles L., cited, 107 
Mud Lake, Fla., 
Mugil cephalus, 
Murphey, Eugene Edmund, 
Island, Fla., 70, 75, 
sapientum, 
americana, 


carolinensis, 
cerifera, 94, 
pumila, 
Myrtle, wax, fig. 
Myrtle Beach, C., 58, 
Mytilus, 


Nabalus sp., 
Nairn, T., 
Nassau River, Fla., 
Naturalists, early American, 6-8, 
Negroes, 57, 77, 
Neil, Thomas, 
Neil’s Eddy Landing, C., 
Neil’s place, C., 
Nelumbo 59, 80, 
Neotoma floridana floridana, 72, 100 
New Britain Ferry, C., 
New Britton Bridge, C., 
New England, 
New Jersey, 
New River, Va., 
New York, 
Nicoll, John, 
Nimitz, B., 
North America, 
North Carolina, 10, 59-61, 
North (or Tolomato) River, Fla., 76, 
Northumberland, Duke of, 
Notemigonus crysoleucas boscii, 100 
Nucula proxima, 
Nuttall, Thomas, 
Nyssa aquatica, 60, 105 

biflora, 95, 105 

ogeche, 67, 93, 105; fig. 


Oak, black-jack, fig. 
cow, 
laurel, 95; fig. 
live, 57, 69, 70, 73, 74; figs. 15, 27, 
31, 
overcup, 
scrub live-, 95; fig. 
scrubby post, 
water, figs, 11, 
Oak runners, 
virginianus virginianus, 
Ferry, Ga., 
Ogeechee lime, 67, 105; fig. 
Ogeechee River, Ga., 66, 
Oglethorpe, James Edward, 
Oglethorpe’s Hesler’s Bluff, Fla., 
Old Augusta Road, Ga., 63; fig. 
Old Dock, C., 
Old Georgetown Road, and 
57, 61, 62; fig. 
Old King’s Highway, C., 11, 58; fig. 
Old King’s Road, Fla., 68, 
Old-man’s beard, 
Old National Highway, 
Old Post Road, Ga., 
Old River Road, C., 64, 
Old Savannah and Augusta Road, Ga., 
Old Stage-coach Road, Ga., 
Old Town Creek, C., 
Old Wilmington Road, C., 
Olea europaea, 
Oliva, 
Orange Bluff, Fla., 
Orange grove, 74, 


Orange-trees, 
Orchid, golden fringe-, 
snowy, 
Ord, George, cited, 58, 
Orphan House, Ga., 66, 78, 
Oryza sativa, 100 
Osmanthus, 
americana, 
Ostrea spp., 
georgiana, 65, 97, 102, 106 
sculpturata, 
virginica, 60, 
Ostrya virginiana, 
Otodus appendiculatus, 
Owen’s Ferry, Ga., 67, 68, 
Oxeye, sea, fig. 
Oxydendrum, 
Oysters, fossil, 
giant fossil, 65, 102 
Oyster banks, 


Pablo Creek, Fla., 76, 
Palatka, Fla., 
Palms, royal, 
Palm, tree, 
Palmetto(s), cabbage, 57, 68, 69, 71, 
Palmetto, dwarf blue-stem, 
saw, 70; figs. 16, 
Panax 
Pancratium, 
rotatum, 
Paris, France, 
Paris Museum, 
Parkman, Francis, cited, 76, 
Peak’s, C., 58, 
Peale, Charles Willson, frontispiece by, 
Peale, Titian R., 
Peattie, C., cited, 
Pecten, 102 
eboreus, 60, 102 
mortoni, 
Peedee formation, 
Peedee River, C., 
Peltandra virginica, 106 
Penholoway Terrace, Ga., 
Pennell, Francis W., 10, 79; cited, 12, 
78; notes by, 96, 
Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Journal, cited, 
Pensacola, Fla., 62, 
Perca flavescens, 
Perch, Yellow, 
Peromyscus gossypinus gossypinus, 100 
Persea, 81, 
borbonia, 
pubescens, 81, 82; fig. 
Persimmon Hammock, Fla., 73; fig. 
Peyton, Lieutenant, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 56, 62, 
Philadelphus, fig. 
Phragmites communis, 100 
Piaropus crassipes, 
Pickerel-weed, 99; fig. 
Picolata, Fla., 69, 75, 76, 77; fig. 
Picolata Creek, Fla., 75, 
Picolata River, Fla., 
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Pieris, 
lucida, 92; tig. 
105 
Pignatelli, Princess, 11, 


Pilsbry, Henry A., 10, 79; note by, 


Pinckneya, 


bracteata, 66, 83, 102; tig. 


pubens, 
Pine, black, 98; 
loblolly, 12, 63, 98; 
longleaf, fig. 
shortleaf, 
slash, 
spruce, 
Pine barrens, 101 
Pine Log, Ga., 
Pink, marsh, 
Pinus spp., 
clausa, 
echinata, 
glabra, 
palustris, 98; fig. 
serotina, 98; fig. 
strobus, 
taeda, 63, 
virginiana, 
Pistia stratiotes, 71, 
Pisum sativum, 
Plants, 10, 
Platanus occidentalis, 82, 
Pleistocene, 
Pliocene, 
Pocotaligo, C., 62, 
Podalyria perfoliata, 
Poison ivy, fig. 
Poison oak, 104 
Polistes sp., 105 
Polycodium, 105 
Polygala lutea, 
Polygonum sp., 
Pomacea, 103 
paludosa, 69, 102 
Pomolobus mediocris, 
Ponpon River, C., 
Pontederia cordata, 
Popa Fort, Fla., 
Popo Point, Fla., 75, 
Populus, 


Porcher, Francis Peyre, cited, 91, 100 


Porter, Thomas C., 104 
Prenanthes sp., 
Prunus angustifolia, 
caroliniana, 
domestica, 
Psoralea canescens, 
Ptelea trifoliata, 
Pumpkin, Seminole, 
Punica granatum, 
Puzzle Lake, Fla., 72, 
Pyle, Francis C., cited, 


Pyrus communis, 


Quaker(s), 12, 62, 100 
Quercus spp., 95, 
alba, 
cinerea, 95, 


coccinea, 
geminata, 

laevis, 95; fig. 
laurifolia, 95, 
lyrata, 
marilandica, 
minima, 
myrtifolia, 95, 
nigra, 

phellos, 
prinus, 
pumila, 
rubra, 
virginiana, 


Ragweed, giant, 
C., 
Rankin, A., 11; notes by, 60, 
Rantowle’s Creek, C., 
Rat, Black, 
Brown, 
Florida Wood, 
Roof, 100 
Rattlesnake, 
Rattlesnake root, 
Rattus norvegicus, 
rattus alexandrinus, 100 
rattus rattus, 
Ravenel, W., cited, 
Ravenel, Mrs. St. Julian, cited, 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, cited, 
place, Ga., 
Red-bud, 102 
Reddie Point, Fla., 76, 101 
Reed, Indian, 
Cyclopaedia, cited, 
Reese, 
Reptiles, 
Revel’s place, Ga., 
Revolutionary War, 56, 65, 67, 
Reynolds, Charles B., cited, 68, 88, 100 
Rhoads, Samuel N., cited, 
Rhus sp., 103 
toxicodendron, 104 
106 
Rice, 57, 
wild, 107 
Rice Creek, Fla., 75, 
Riceboro(ugh), Ga., 
Richards, Horace G., 10, 79; cited, 61; 
notes by, 62, 102 
Richardson, Emma B., 11, 79; notes by, 
57, 
Ridgeland, C., 
Robeson, David Gillespie, 11, 59; notes 
by, 62, 
Robeson, John A., 11; notes by, 60, 62, 
Rocky Creek, Ga., 
Rolle (or Lord (or 69, 
Rollestown (or Fla., 69, 
70, 
Romans, Bernard, cited, 68, 77, 78, 84, 87, 
89, 91, 101, 105 
Rosemary, 
Roumillat, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, 
Rourke, Edmund, 


Roystonea regia, 
Rudulph, Michael, 
Ruth Lake, 


Sabal minor, 70, 71, 


palmetto, 71, 97; fig 
Sabbatia sp., 
paniculata, 


68, 69, 76, 78; figs. 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 
St. Augustine Historical Society, 69; 
26, 
St. Francis, Fla., 71, 
St. John’s Bluff, Fla., 76, 
St. John’s River, Fla., 1-8, 11, 12, 59, 61, 
figs. 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
St. Juan River, Fla., 
St. Mark’s Creek, Fla., 
St. Mary’s, Ga., 
St. Mary’s River, 11, 67, 
68; fig. 
St. Michael’s Church, C., 84; fig. 
St. Peter’s-worts, 
Salisbury, Richard A., cited, 
Salix spp., 106 
Salt Springs (and Run), Fla., 74, 
Salzburgers, 
Sambucus 
Sandbar Ferry, C., 11, 65, 
Sandspur, 
Sandy-point, Fla., 
San Francisco Pupo (or “St. Francisco 
Fla., 
Sanicula trifoliata, 101 
Santee River, C., 57, 58, 62; fig. 
Sapromyzids, 77, 
Sapromyzidae, 77, 
Sargent, Charles Sprague, cited, 105 
Sarracenia flava, 101 
minor, 101 
variolaris, 101 
Sassafras, white, 
Sassafras albidum, 101 
Satilla River, Ga., 11, 67, 
Saururus cernuus, 101 
Savannah River, 63, 64, 65, 66; 
Savannah Road, C., 62, 
Saw-grass, 
Schenck, David, cited, 60, 
Schoepf, Johann David, 11; cited, 
58, 84, 88, 91, 100, 101, 106, 107 
Schrankia uncinata, 104 
Schuylkill River, Pa., 
Scipio, John, 11, 
Scirpus sp., 
americanus, 
validus, 
Scudder, Samuel Hubbard, cited, 
Senecio, fig. 
Serenoa repens, 70, 71, 97; fig. 
Serrill, William J., cited, 
Seton, Ernest Thompson, cited, 
Shad, Hickory, 
Shadbushes, 
Shad Creek, Fla., 
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Sharks, fossil, 
Sharpless, William T., cited, 
Shecut, John W., cited, 
Shells, 
fossil, 
Shell Bluff, Ga. river bluff), 11, 12, 64, 
65; settlement), 
Shell bluff (or mound), Fla., 
Shenandoah Valley, Va., 
Shiner, Southern Golden, 100 
Sida sp., 
Sieg, Mrs. L., 12; notes by, 72, 
Silano Point, Fla., 
Silverbell tree, 
Silver Bluff, C., 64, 65; fig. 
Silver Glen Spring, Fla., 11, 74, 106; fig. 
Simonds, 
Simpson, Henry, cited, 
Singletary, Richard, 
Singletary Lake, C., 59, 60, 
Singleton’s Swash, C., 58, 61, 104 
Sisters’ Creek, Fla., 
Sixmile Creek, Fla., 69, 75, 76, 
Skinks, 
Skunk cabbage, 
Slaves, Negro, 
Small, John K., cited, 70, 74, 79, 89, 
Smartweed, 
Smilacina racemosa, 103 
Smilax bona-nox, 
103; fig. 
Smith, Alice Huger, and Huger 
Smith, cited, 92, 104 
Smith, James Edward, cited, 56, 
Smith, Luther, note by, 
Snake, Coral, 103 
Corn, 103 
Scarlet, 103 
Snake Creek, Fla., 
Sneezeweed, 
Solanum tuberosum, 
South Carolina, 61-63, 76-77 
South-Carolina Gazette, 56, 57, 62, 
South Carolina Gazette and County Jour- 
nal, cited, 
Spain, 
Spalding, James, 103 
Spalding’s Lower Store, Fla., 70, 
Spalding’s Upper Store, Fla., 71, 74; fig. 
Spaniards, 65, 73, 76, 96, 
Spanish bayonet(s), 57, 79, 
Spanish Cut, Ga., 
Spanish fort, Fla., 
Spanish houses, Fla., 
Spanish intrenchment, Fla., 
Sparkleberry, 
Spartina alterniflora, 
Spear points (or heads), 
Spiders, American, 
Spider lilies, 
Spigelia marylandica, 103 
Spiranthes sp., 
Sponge, boring, 106 
Stage-coach Road, C., 
Stagger-bush, 105 
Staphylea trifolia, 103 
Starfish, 102 
Stark’s Landing, Fla., 
Starve-gut Hall, C., 57; fig. 


Stephenson, W., 11, 79; cited, 59, 60, 
82, 105, 106; note by, 102 

Stevens, William Bacon, cited, 76, 90, 97, 
106, 107 

Stewartia malachodendron, 103 

Stokes’ Island, Fla., 70, 

Stokes’ Landing, Fla., 70, 103 

Stone, Witmer, 10; cited, 

Stone Island (Lake Harney), Fla., 

Stone Island (Lake Monroe), Fla., 

Stork, William, cited, 69, 78, 84, 100, 106 

Stuart, John, 62, 77, 

Sucker, Chub, 

Sunfish, Common, 

Sunflower, 

Supply, 

Susquehanna River, 

Swainson, William, cited, 

Swanton, John R., 11; cited, 77, 

mahagoni, 

Swimming Pen Creek, Fla., 75, 

Sycamore, 82, 

Symplocarpus foetidus, 


Tabanus sp., 77, 
Tailfer, Pat., Hugh Anderson, Da. Doug- 
las, and others, cited, 80, 
Taitt, David, 11, 
Tallassee, Creek king, 
Tallow nut, 
Taro, 
Tatnall, Robert R., cited, 
Taxodium ascendens, 
distichum, 
M., 
Thomas, Cyrus, cited, 
Thornhill Lake, Fla., 72, 
Thoroughgood plantation, C., 
Tilia spp., 
Timulla ferrugata, fig. 
Tocoi Creek, Fla., 
Townes, Henry K., Jr., 10, 79; note by, 105 
Tracy, Henry Chester, cited, 
Treaty Picolata, Fla., 69, 
Trees, petrified, 59, 
Trout Creek, Fla., 
Trout River, Fla., 
True, Rodney H., cited, 
Trumpets, small, 101 
yellow, 101 
Tryon, William, 61, 
Tucker, 
Tupelo, 
rare, 
Turkey, Wild, 
Turnbull Creek, Fla., 
Turtle Creek, Ga., 
Turtle River Swamp, Ga., 
Two Sisters Ferry, Ga. C., 
Typha angustifolia, 


Ulmus spp., 
alata, 
americana, 

Unio buckleyi, 

Uvularia, 105 


Vaccinium myrsinites, 105 
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Varene, 
Veatch, Otto, and Lloyd William Stephen- 
son, cited, 
Venericardia sp., 
castrana, 
granulata, 
fly-trap, 104 
Venus, 
campechiensis, 60, 
mercenaria, 60, 
Vereen, F., 11; notes by, 
Vespa maculata, 105 
Viburnum nudum, 105 
Vicia, 
Vigna catjang, 
Vignoles, Charles, cited, 70, 73, 
Virginia, 
Vitis sp., 
vinifera, 
Viviparus georgianus, 69, 97, 102 
Volusia, Fla., 


Waccamaw River, 

Spring, Fla., 

Wafer ash, 

Walker, Perot, 10, 11, 12, 

Wallace River, C., 

Walter, Thomas, cited, 

Wando River, C., 11, 57, 58, 

Warmouth Perch, 

Washington, George, 11, 58, 59; 
cited, 

Wasps, 

Watch house, Fla., 69; fig. 

Water chinquapins, 

Wateree River, C., 

Water hyacinth, 71; figs. 31, 32, 33, 

Water lettuce, 71, 

Watkins, W., 11, 

Watt, George, cited, 

Weiss, Harry B., and Grace Ziegler, 
cited, 

Welaka, Fla., 

Welaka Spring, Fla., 

Virginia, 

Wherry, Edgar T., 10, 79; notes by, 80, 
83, 85, 

White, George, cited, 66, 87, 90, 97, 104, 
106, 107 

White, Polly, 

Whitefield, George, 

White Lake, C., 59, 60, 

White Marsh, C., 59, 60, 

White Point Creek (or Swash), C., 

White Black River, Fla., 

Whitlow’s Bluff, Fla., 

William’s Spring, Fla., 

Williams, Belle, cited, 

Williams, John Lee, cited, 70, 73, 76, 

Williams’s Creek, Fla., 

Williams’s Point, Fla., 

fig. 

Willtown community, C., 

Wilson, 

Wilson, Alexander, cited, 58, 

Windows, 
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Ximenia americana, 
Xolisma, 
fruticosa, 


Wire-grass, 

Wistar, Caspar, 

Witch hazel, 

Woodcutters’ Creek, Fla., 

Wormsloe, Ga., 

Wright, Governor James, 

Wyman, Jeffries, cited, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
76, 94, 96, 102 


Yaupon, 57; fig. 
Yellow Bluff, Fla., 


Youmans, William Jay, cited, 


Yucca, 
57, 79, 


Zanthoxylum, 

Zea mays, 

Zinder Point, Fla., 71, 
Zizania aquatica, 107 
Zoology, 
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Fic. View the Governor’s House St. East Florida. November, 1764. 
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